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ERATION OF ART 
RGES PLAN FOR 
MINISTRY OF ARTS 


nh Pennell Starts Movement 

Government Art Academy, 
Convention. in New York — 
r Only Salvation If We Wish 
pce ip. Art World, He Says— 
solutions Committee Gives 
cial Recognition to Import- 
e of Concerts in Museums 
roughout Country 


KING a plea for the establishment 
n the government of a Ministry of 
Svhich should devote itself to the 
prance of music, painting, sculpture 
he other arts in this country, Jo- 
Pennell made what was recognized 
e of the most powerful speeches 
during the convention of the Amer- 
Federation of Art at the Metropoli- 
Sici@juseum on May 15, 16 and 17. 
er reviewing the voluntary work 
by the artists in this country for 
bans and other drives, Mr. Pennell, 
nv however, that all the _ pictures 
‘fed by artists for the drives had to 
lrawn for the lithographing pro- 
, thus indicating that the Ameri- 
natg@@had no knowledge of the practical 
‘“ @@ation of their art, while the Euro- 
_gmartists had been versed in all this. 
musi is a seandal,”’ said Mr. Pennell, 
| by there is not one good technical art 
“'@® in this country. If America is to 


ofge’S Place in the great art world that 
fo ning we must have such schools. 
I re about three laps behind the tail 
‘ty, Hp the procession in such things. If 
ant this country to get into the 
ght we must employ European 
bds. It would be well worth while 
So. 

e will soon have to come into com- 
‘fn with other countries; we will 
he qe come into competition with Ger- 
a | [he reason European art has so 
ced is because of the governmental 
‘tion of it. In Germany wonderful 
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that is why she was able to acé 
ish so much in the arts. In Frane¢e 
indreds of years there has been a 
try of Fine Arts; in England only 
ar interrupted the plans for the 
ishment of such, and in America 
are to advance we must have such 
artment in our government. The 
ion of politics and grafting may be 
ht up, but we have two schools run 
le government which have proved 
worth in this war—Annapolis and 
= Point. On the same principles an 
‘hool could be run, with a course 
2 and serious. Art is a far more 
is thing to study than soldiering, 
aii (@hereas the soldier may be trained 
few months, I never knew anyone 
ould be trained as an artist in less 
a lifetime.” 
ws flowing the address, Mr. Pennell was 
uded for several minutes. Mr. 
ne Brown, the noted sculptor, then 
mnted to the meeting a motion advo- 
the establishment of a National 
; try of Fine Arts and urging the 
lal0@ntion to request the United States 
sion Pument to add a Minister of Fine 
8 to the Cabinet. The motion was 
>» Cc™ed unanimously and referred to the 
ittee on resolutions. 

Diea for a National Fine Arts Divi- 
————an the government which would aim 
ing the arts more closely to the 
© was also urged by Garrit A. 
er, who was the next speaker. 
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[Continued on page 4] 
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\ eo 
inguished \Polish Pianist, Who Last Winter Returned to the American Concert Stage After a Long Absence (See Page 6) 
A a 





COLLEGES FAIL TO DO MUSIC JUSTICE, SAYS HEAD OF YALE 


Arthur T. Hadley Finds Official Attitude Toward Music ‘Reflecting 
the Demand of the American Reading Public’’—-Declares Every 
Good System of Education Must Make Place for Music — 
“College an Ideal Place to Mould Music-Lovers’’— Nicholas 
Murray Butler Outlines Music’s Status in Columbia’s Program 


[The following communications from 
Dr. Arthur T. Hadley, president of Yale 
University, and Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia University, 
set forth their authors’ views on and 
attitude toward music in the university. 
Dr. Hadley’s is in the nature of an an- 
swer to a questionnaire submitted by 
“Musical America.” Our readers will 
recall that the first article along this line 
was an interview by a staff member with 
Dr. Noble MacCracken, president of Vas- 
sar College, which appeared in the issue 
of May 10.—THE EDpITor.] 


Music a Vital Educational Asset, 
Holds Dr. Hadley 
Question. Do you conceive of music as 


a vital educational asset, such as, say, 
mathematics? 


e Musical America Company at 501 Fifth Avenue, City of New York, N. Y. 
Saturday, May 24, 1919. Vol. XXX., No. 4. 


Answer. Most certainly. Every good 
system of education must make place for 
music. The Greeks, whose educational 
methods are worthy of careful study, 
gave music an even larger place than 
they gave mathematics. I do not believe 
that it would be possible to do as much 
as this under modern conditions, for we 
have found out a great many uses for 
mathematics of which the Greeks never 
dreamed; but I believe that we ought to 
do, and shall-do, a great deal more than 
we do at present. 


Q. Do you think the generally pre- 
vailing official attitude toward music in 
American colleges takes full account of 
musie’s cultural and educational value? 


of the American reading public; and the 
American reading public has not learned 
to estimate music at its full value. 


Q. Does music, in your opinion, de- 
serve a more important place in the cur- 
riculum than it is generally accorded? 

A. Probably. But people who know 
and Jove music (or any other form of 
art) are apt to make a great mistake in 
thinking that other people can be made 
to love music by having the results of the 
work credited to them in a marking book. 
It is outside of the curriculum rather 
than inside of the curriculum that music- 
lovers are made. I can only repeat what 
I said in an article in Harper’s Magazine 
for September, 1917: “For any one who 
really studies art or literature or reads 
the works of the great historians, there 
is a sufficient stimulus in the doing and 
a sufficient reward in the immediate per- 
sonal enjoyment. If in addition to this 
parents appreciate what their children 
do by these studies to make themselves 
men and women of the world, in the best 
sense of that term, it will be compensa- 


That is, does music get a square deal? tion enough. Let them not encourage 
A. .No. In this, as in many other ——--—— 
matters, the colleges reflect the demand [Continued on page 2] 
Entered as Second Class Matter January 25, 1906. at the Post Office at New York, 
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TO LINK 25 CITIES 
IN CONCERT SSRIES 


Detroit Company Announces Plan 
for Large Enterprise in 
U. S. and Canada 


DETROIT, May 19.—The original ideas 
which the management of the Central 
Concert Company has worked out in De- 
troit during the last three years are to 
be applied to a wider field of endeavor. 
The company has re-incorporated under 
‘its original name, and those interested in 
the enterprise are about to undertake the 
establishment of a chain of concert 
courses in the United States and Canada. 
If all goes well about twenty-five cities 
will be given service before the end of 
next season, and ultimately most of the 
principal centers of North America will 
be included in the circuit. 

Those who are interested actively in 
the enterprise are W. H. C. Burnett, 
president of the company; A. L. Wilkin- 
son, vice-president, and Frank B. Walker 


of Albany, N. Y., secretary-treasurer. 
It is understood that some large Eastern 
capitalists who are interested in the de- 
velopment of music in America are finan- 
cially behind the enterprise, and that the 
funds at the command of the immediate 
operators are ample for any demands 
likely to be made upon them. 

It is the expressed belief of W. H. C. 
Burnett, the head of the enterprise, “that 
the United States and Canada are prac- 
tically virgin soil so far as the business 
of purveying music is concerned. There 
are plenty of concert courses in the coun- 
try,” he said in discussing his company’s 
plans, “but nearly all of them are run 
in a shoe-string, hand-to-mouth way that 
is pitiful, and prevents the establishment 
of any real, continuing, constructive 
policy. 

“The failure to apply business methods 
to the concert world has generally placed 
the local manager on a half charity basis, 
which has been humiliating for him, bad 
for patrons and disastrous to artists. 
There has been no one to take music to 
the people in the way that the drama 
is taken to the people. ° 

“In undertaking the enterprise upon 
which we are starting, we were inspired 
by the big success which the local Cen- 
tral Concert Company has enjoyed in a 
comparatively small way. It would have 
been a temptation of Providence for us 
to have remained indifferent to the plain 
opportunities for growth which have 
opened up as a result of its prosperity 
and popularity with the people. 

“As we go into the national field, it is 
to be our aim to co-operate with others. 
There is plenty of room for every estab- 
lished undertaking. We will work as far 
as we may through the present booking 
agencies, and as we have opportunity will 
co-operate with local concert managers.” 

The local company, which has been ab- 
sorbed by its successor, will continue as 
a unit in the projected circuit and will 
retain its headquarters here. 


MORE STATE MUSIC FOR JAPAN 


Another Government School Founded 
“For Promotion of Civilization” 
[Special to MusIcAL AMERICA] 

Tokio, April 11.—Recently a bill was 
unanimously passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives of Japan proposing the es- 
tablishment of another music school by 
the Government. The bill had _ becn 
launched by eminent lovers of music in 
the intellectual circle, including scholars 
such as Dr. Hatoyama, Dr. Yosino and 
writers such as Mushakoji, Prince Konoe 
and others. The aim was proclaimed to 
be the “prompt establishment of another 
music school for the promotion of civil- 
ization in Japan.” 

The successful result of the movement 
will be counted a proof of Japan’s fast 
awakening in the realm of music. 

HEIJIRO IWAKI. 





Paderewski Offers Resignation as Polish 
Premier 


A special cable from Warsaw to the 
New York Herald of May 15 states that 
Paderewski, on that date, tendered his 
resignation as Premier of Poland, be- 
cause the Polish Diet refused to keep the 
pledges made by him in Paris. At a ses- 
sion of the Diet on that day the question 
of the acceptance of Mr. Paderewski’s 
resignation as well as that of Poland’s 
attitude toward the Entente was to be 
definitely considered. It was considered 
not unlikely that a solution would be 
found enabling the pianist-Premier to re- 
main in office. 





Applications Pour in for the Godowsky 
Master Class in San Francisco 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 7.—Applications 
from advanced pupils all over the United 
States are being sent in for membership 
in Leopold Godowsky’s master class for 
piano, which will be held in San Fran- 
cisco, beginning June 1. Applications 
have also been received from Hawaii. 
Portland and other Northwest cities and 
towns will be well represented in the 
master piano class. 





Bonci Will Return for American Tour 
Next Fall 


Jules Daiber announces that Alessai:- 
dro Bonci, the tenor, will return to the 
United States after an absence of sev- 
eral years, for an extensive operatic and 
concert tour, beginning Oct. 1. His tour 
already includes recitals in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, with 
operatic engagements with the Chicago 
Opera Company and a tour in Cuba and 
Mexico. 





Three Months’ Tour Here for Société des 
Instruments Anciens 


The French-American Society for Musi- 
cal Art last week received a cablegram 
from Richard Herndon, the general man- 
ager, who is now in Paris, stating that 
the Société des Instruments Anciens 
will appear in Detroit on Nov. 2, 3 and 4 
and, contrary to previous plans, will con- 
fine its American tour to the months of 
November, December and January. 





MANAGERS TO STOP 
ARTISTS’ DESERTING 


New York Association Would Pre- 
vent ‘‘ Enticing ’’ of Stars from 


One Bureau to Another 


Musical managers of New York City 
have joined hands in a movement to 
prevent the elusive musical artist from 
deserting one impresario’s camp in favor 
of the more alluring inducements offered 
by a rival manager. The subject was dis- 
cussed freely at the last monthly meeting 
of the National Musical Managers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, and on Mon- 
day a memorandum was submitted by 
Fitzhugh Haensel, chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed to investigate this phase 
of managerial irregularity, setting forth 
the findings of the organization. 

With Mr. Haensel on the committee 
were Mrs. Antonia Sawyer and Daniel 
Mayer. Their deliberations resulted in 
this report, which has been unanimously 
accepted as law by the association: 

“It was unanimously decided that when 
an artist approaches a new manager, that 
manager must communicate that fact to 
the existing manager, and ascertain the 
state of affairs, and the committee recom- 
mended that the members of the associa- 
tion, individually and collectively, bind 
themselves accordingly. 


“The second subject voted upon, that no 
manager must approach an artist under 
management with the attempt to entice 
him or her from their present manage- 
ment, was also recommended for adop- 
tion, with the amendment that the clause 
in question read as follows: No manager 
must approach, either directly or indi- 
rectly, an artist under management with 
the attempt, either direct or indirect, 
to entice him or her from their present 
management. 


“It was further suggested by Daniel 
Mayer, and unanimously agreed to by the 
committee, that no manager shall sign 
up an artist until all debts with the old 
manager are settled.” 


Another decision reached by the com- 
mittee is recorded as follows: 


“The committee further recommended 
that the members of the association 
agree individually and collectively, to 
bind themselves to sign up no new con- 
tracts for less than a minimum of 15 per 
cent commission.” 

The question of daily newspaper ad- 
vertisements of concerts in New York 
was considered, with the result that ac- 
tion was recommended “to. secure if pos- 
sible the adoption of a musical column 
for the advertisements of New York re- 
citals appearing in the daily papers. The 
suggestion was further made that the ad- 
vertisements of the members of the asso- 
ciation appear in a solid block thereby 
insuring stil] further preferred posi- 
tions,” 


COLLEGES FAIL TO 
DO MUSIC JUSTICE, 
SAYS YALE’S HEAD 


[Continued from page 1] 


them t@ expect payment twice for the 
same thing—once in marks, which are al- 
most certain to be unfair, and once in 


Photo by Connelly 


“I Believe that We Ought to Do, and 
Shall Do, a Great Deal More for Music 
than We Do at Present.’”’—Arthur T. 
Hadley, President of Yale University. 


pleasure which is likely to be spoiled if 
the work is being done for marks. 


The Music School’s Contribution 


Q. What do you feel to be the Yale 
Music School’s most distinct contribution 
to Yale University? 

A. The contributions to Yale Univer- 
sity given by the School of Music are of 
two quite distinct kinds. It has taught 
a small number of students real pro- 
ficiency in the theory of music; and ii 
has at the same time, by its concerts, its 
compositions, and by the very fact of the 
presence of distinguished musical leaders, 
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“The Program of Instruction at Columbia 


Includes Music as an Integral Part of 
a General or Liberal Education and as 
an Important Element in it.’’—Nicholas 
Murray Butler, President of Columbia 
University. 


given the student body an interest in 
good music such as it never had before. 
Which of these is the greater contribu- 
tion 1 do not know, because they are so 
different in character. Both are equally 
essential to the future. 

@. Don’t you think the college is an 
ideal place to mold genuine music-lovers 
and that the making of music- and art- 


lovers would fill a pressing nee 
national life? 

A. Yes. Twenty years of 
tion here at Yale shows that thi 
done. 

Q@. Would your university be 
to co-operate with an organize 
ment looking to establish cre 
properly standardized music stu 
home and school-room) for sch 
high school students? 


A. It is conceivable that we 1 
so at some time in the future, 
present I do not believe that \ 
advantageously take part in such 
ment. The establishment of s 
ized college credits for high sch 
in English literature has not, in 1 
ment, contributed to the love o 
in this country; and until we 
some way of protecting music f* 
chilling effect of marking thir 
ought not to be marked I shoul 
posed to go very slowly in a mait 
this. 


* * * 


Dr. Butler’s Statement 


“T cannot, at this busy time of 
(writes Dr. 
“spare a half hour for an inte 





Nicholas Murray Bugg 


a subject of which I know so litiify 


music. I can best deal with the » 
by the following brief statement o! 
own position: 

“The program of instruction at ( 
bia University includes music as : 
tegral part of a general or libera! « 
tion and as an important eleme:| 
We conceive it to be as deplorable | 
educated man or woman to have | 
portunity to learn anything of the 
tory and theory of music, or of th 
sonality and accomplishments of : 
who have been its chief historica! 


sentatives, as it would be to havi 


opportunity to learn anything of th 


tory of literature or of great mefRy, 


letters. For this reason we inclu 
study of music in our undergraduate 
gram, and for more advanced stu 
provide courses of instruction in it 
tory and theory, including the ar 
musical composition. 
instruction in musical performance 
special institutes and _  conservat 
equipped and adapted for the pun 
An examination of the program of 
lumbia University will show that w 
ready give credits for properly stan¢ 
ized study of music.” 





TO SUCCOR STRAVINSKY 


Committee Is Formed to Aid the 
sian Composer 


The distressing condition of 
Stravinsky, the celebrated Russian 
poser, is reported in a letter receiy 
few days ago by a well-known me 
of New York’s musical colony. Mv‘ 
AMERICA recently called attention t 
reported plight of the composer. 
letter reads: 

“Word has just come to this co 


that Igor Stravinsky, composer of 
trouchka,’ ‘The Nightingale’ etc., | 
dire need. A cable just received ! 
an American attaché of the Emba* 
Switzerland reads: ‘Cable mone! 
Stravinksy, in desperate circumsta! 
care of American Consul in (Sw 
land), Geneva.’ 

“A committee consisting of Ot 
Kahn, Winthrop Ames, Miss Ger 
Watson, Mrs. J. F. D. Lanier, An@ 
Coppet, Mrs. Daniel Gregory Mason, 
Frank E. Brooks, Mrs. George } 
gomery Tuttle and Mrs. Edward Bu 
game Hill has been formed, with 
F. D. Lanier as treasurer, to raise 4 
which will be cabled to Mr. Strav! 

“Checks may be made payable t 
Lanier and sent care of Winslow, lL 
& Co., No. 59 Cedar Street, New 
City. 

“The committee hopes for a gene 
response to this appeal. It seems 
bearable that one of the greatest gel! 
of the age should suffer for the 2 
sities of life while many in Amerité 
enjoying the music he wrote under 
pier circumstances.” 


Gallo English Opera in Bosto! 


Fortune Gallo, impresario of the 
Carlo Grand Opera Company, is 
week giving a series of Gilbert and: 
van revivals in Boston with a col 
recruited from members of the Co! 
wealth Opera Company, which re“ 
closed a successful season in Bro? 
It is understood that his company 
be the basis for the Gallo English ' 
Company which will tour the 
next season. 
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d Pianist Explains Value of 






e Reproducing Piano as an 
SF ducational Force—Its His- 
Btorical and Artistic Impor- 





j +ance—- What Bach Says to the 
© [nitiated—Music Voices All 
F motions—Bad Art Is Unlast- 


yy 


By CLARE PEELER 
lesert world full of the incapable, 
chatter vacuously about what 
now not how to do; of the ideal- 
who image forth gloriously that 
will be done, and of the stolidly 
al, who talk uninterestingly of 
vhich they did yesterday or must 
one to-morrow, there are sometimes, 
ks to a kindly Providence, oases. 
in a great while one hears those 
have done big things speak on their 
subjects—and then one listens, 
bhreathless, to store up what one hears, 
band can only regret that one isn’t as 
Bpling’s Cockney remarked, “a fly on 
fhe wall with a tyste for short’and.” So 
M% has been my wonderful luck to hear 
Spint-Saéns talk of composing, Mary 
Garden of opera, Schumann-Heink of the 
! ier’s career; and so, one day very re- 
ently, I heard Harold Bauer talk of 
the fiiano-music. 
F) All the details that one takes in uncon- 
Biously, under less interesting circum- 
Bances, have faded away since then. 
Brere were books, many of them, in big 
~ D okcases; there was a grand piano, piled 
mth music and on it also were many 
xes of cigarettes, on which Mr. Bauer, 
\urlfmmnile he talked, made some inroads; but 
of e chief impression that stays with me 
Snot that of the short man with tawny 
mir and golden brown eyes, very well 
itessed in brown, with charming man- 
,f#mers and a musical voice, that was my 
Sourteous host; Tt is that there was here 
imaster speaking of the music that was 
ne His life and soul. 
{had asked Mr. Bauer if he would care 
talk a little on the subject of the re- 











the possibilities of this remarkable inven- 
tion and is thereon most enthusiastic. 
“When I speak of the reproducing 
piano,” Mr. Bauer said, “I mean the Duo- 
Art. For that in my judgment has be- 
hind it not only the present perfection 
of mechanical ingenuities in that line, 
but the AZolian Company are developing 


' @@toducing piano, for which*he has made sae: Seer ek ae - = — 
an f@ome such remarkable records. One re- ‘deal ine r ° ing ane & —. — 

. . . . € “4 4 ad > = € y J 2 , 
viumembered its recording his playing of ideals. Fourteen years ago, when the 


whole discovery was in its incipiency, I 
first made some records for a Leipsic 
company, who had an invention, primi- 
tive as of course it naturally was then, 
but the possibilities of which interested 
me.” 

He showed me the contract, which had 
been inserted, with the correspondence 
pertaining to it, in one of the many scrap- 
books, all of uniform size and shape, in 
which are recorded the milestones of Mr. 
Bauer’s remarkable career. 

“Some of these records 
tant,” he continued, ‘‘and 


e Saint-Saéns Concerto with Walter 
amrosch conducting the orchestral ac- 
mpaniment. It had been an uncannily 
mnderful thing. Then there were many 
her smaller records made by him, and 
lore in prospect, for Mr. Bauer senses 















are still ex- 
I have been 













































arold Bauer and. Ossip Gabrilowitsch Recording a Two-Piano Composition for the 












Duo-Art Piano 
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much annoyed of late by their being 
claimed as having been made by me for 
a modern company. As a matter of fact 
so little was understood by these pioneers 
in the reproducing-piano field of the 
underlying principles of the thing, that 
these fourteen-year-old records bear the 
same relation to one’s real work that a 
caricature would do toa good photograph. 


Copying Artists’ Rhythm 


“Another one of the earlier companies 
hit on the principle of copying simply the 
individual rhythm, which is bound to be 
peculiar to each artist and identifies his 
work whether any variations of dynamics 
or coloring are added or not. Listen!” 

He went to the piano and played a few 
bars of Chopin. 

“That is the rhythm which identifies 
de Pachmann to one anywhere,” he said. 
“Now this” (he played again) “is the 
rhythm absolutely characteristic of Pad- 
erewski. In the earlier output of these 
instruments the rhythm only was record- 
ed, and afterward the corrections as to 
dynamics and so on were added—by 
cther people, if you please. Naturally 
some extraordinarily distorted records re- 
sulted. Now the Duo-Art has that re- 
markable mechanical improvement, the 
metrostyle, which revolutionized the 
whole idea; and in making their records 
one corrects or adds all the little shadings 
of color, tune dynamics, one’sself. 

“But aside from the mechanical excel- 
lence of its constituent parts, the great 
advantage of the Duo-Art idea is in the 
thought of the people back of it, who are 
making their instrument the mouthpiece 
or the library, rather, of the greatest mu- 
sical literature. All of Beethoven’s so- 
natas, for example, are to be recorded, 
irrespective of the fact that this one or 
that one is better loved than another, an‘ 
that consequently more records of it will 
be bought. Imagine the priceléss value 
of a complete literature of this kind to 
the student of music! 

“Historically, the value of the repro- 
ducing piano is, of course, also incalcu- 
lable. The traditional interpretations of 
certain pieces by the greatest of artists 
will alway be at hand, so to speak, for ref- 
erence in disputed points or for the culti- 
vation of an individual taste or prefer 
ence. 





Import to Music Lecturer 


“To my mind, however, perhaps the 
greatest and most important part to be 
played by these instruments will be found 





Photo by Laurence X. Champeau 


Harold Bauer and Walter Damrosch Listening to Bauer’s Recording the Saint-Saéns G Minor Concerto on the Duo Art Piano, 
Just Before This Instrument Was Introduced as the Soloist With the New York Symphony Orchestra 


as an appurtenance to lectures on music. 
The growing importance of such lectures, 
the presence and interest of so many be- 
sides the specialists in harmony, fugue, 
counterpoint and so on; the fact that 
practically all people who are being edu- 
cated at all now study more or less mu- 
sic, whether they play any instrument or 
not; all this has brought about a need for 
illustration such as only a reproducing 
plano can furnish. The heads of edu- 
cational institutions give lectures for 
people who want a simple and under- 
standable form of instruction in how to 
listen to the great music with intellectual 
as well as with emotional enjoyment. 

“Now, the people who give these lec- 
tures on piano-music are frequently in- 
ferior pianists; it is quite beyond their 
capacity to give any but very bad illus- 
trations, though theoretically they may 
be excellently equipped. They simply are 
not practical musicians; they are ama- 
teurs or practically amateurs. Or, per- 
haps they call on members of the music 
faculty. However, the scope of their lec- 
tures is frequently a very big one, and 
the persons called upon, perhaps at a 
minute’s notice, cannot possibly do their 
best. If a composition is not well played, 
it loses its effect. The hearer’s interest 
is gone, he knows not why; the whole 
point is missed. Had the performance 
been one of authority, so to speak, one 
given by an artist of established reputa- 
tion, the mere fact of listening to one 
such would have helped hold the listeners’ 
attention. It would have reacted im- 
mensely on the value of the lecture. Of 
course exceptional cases exist, where the 
teachers are themselves artists; but these 
are, in the cases of famous institutes, 
established in large cities where the pupils 
have already the advantage and opportu- 
nity of hearing the best music. The aver- 
age lecturer in the average place trying to 
illustrate by his own work the great mu- 
sical ideas would be like an art-lecturer 
with no sense of drawing trying to illus- 
trate the work of the great painters by 
bad drawing on a blackboard. What he 
needs is the finest photographic reproduc- 
tion of the classic paintings. 

‘Another great virtue of these instru- 
ments lies in the possibility of immediate 
use by the individual teacher for the 
benefit of the individual pupil in the 
study of such a master, let us say, as 
Zach. So many thousands of teachers 
have only an approximate knowledge of 


[Continued on page 4] 
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“Every Child Born Is a Musician, 
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that greatest of masters. Now there isa 
certain period of the student’s training 
where he must study polyphony as Bach 
has illustrated it. In other words, every 
teacher of music must teach Bach at a 
certain stage of the pupil’s development. 
Neither the average child nor the aver- 
age teacher approach the master with 
any sense of freedom. The _ teacher 
doesn’t know how he ought to sense Bach, 
as it were, and he is very apt to end 
with the tacit attitude if not with the 
tacit admission, ‘Now you play Bach and 
afterward you can play somethng that 
you like.’ But if the child could first 
listen to what Bach means when well 
played—well, there is nothing more at- 
tractive. ; 

“Again, the teacher, mistaught him- 
self, may after a long time have come 
really to love Bach so much that he for- 
gets entirely the time when Bach bored 
him as much as he makes Bach bore his 
pupils. And why does Bach bore them? 
Simply because he, the teacher, cannot 
put the inner soul of the master before 
them. It is one thing to sense a master 
one’s self, and quite another to make 
others sense that master. 

“The reason the reproducing piano to 
me means the Duo-Art is because its 
makers are able through their position 
and wealth to bring these things for- 
ward. They can reproduce things like 
this for example: 

He went to the piano and played the 
8th Invention in F. It was a triumph of 
beauty in feeling as much as it was in 
rhythm, in color and in touch, and the 
listener said so. : : 

“But I might have played it like this,” 
he said, smiling; and deliciously he 
mimicked the badly-sensed. badly-inter- 
preted Bach of the uninitiated. Then, as 
though to take away its taste, he played 
another little Invention, exquisitely. One 
of the Schumann “Kinderscenen,” also, 
rippled out under his fingers before he 
came back to his seat. 

“Why shouldn’t a child love that?” he 
said, and indeed to that question there 
was no answer. “Yet it is a wonder to 
me, when I see how they are mistaught, 
that children love music at all. Only 
their marvelous quickness of receiving 
and retaining the beautiful impression 
saves them; and the involuntary ap- 
proaches they instinctively make to what 
is loveliest. For what can be more ab- 
surd than some of the attempts to bring 
music down to the child’s level; learning 
notes by foolish names, for example, 
those of animals; the endeavor to asso- 
ciate music with ideas totally foreign 
thereto. 


“Every Child a Musician” 


“Music, on the contrary, is natural to 
the child. Every child is a musician, if it 
be musical to express one’s self in terms 
only of sounds. His cry has a musical 
value; it is the expression of supreme 
emotion in the terms of sound, and what 
else is music? Only later does he learn 
to express himself by gesture, movement, 
line, color; the pictorial sense comes 
very late. At first, he denotes his con- 
tentment by the simple straight melodic 
line. in his coo of contentment, as the 
cat purrs her content in a monotone. 
Emotions of surprise, anger, joy, fear, 
desire, dislike, produce on the child as 
they do in the adult musician a varia- 
tion from the melodic line; and the 
greater the excitement the higher the 
curve, until it becomes an angle—a 
shriek. Later and by degrees this ex- 
pression confines itself into smaller and 
smaller spaces. But that child will al- 
ways have a distorted idea of music 
whose teacher does not point out to him 
from the first the analogy between the 
simplicity or complexity of the melodic 
line and the emotion to be expressed.” 

From infantile emotions to funeral 
marches seemed a long step; but we took 
it quite naturally at this juncture, for the 
writer asked: 


Music and the Emotions 


“Then you do not regard music as an 
expression of the abstract, Mr. Bauer?” 

“That question is answered *with both 
yes and no. I divide emotions absolutely 
into two classes,” Mr. Bauer replied. 
“There are the contemplative emotions 
which lead the mind into the realm of 
the abstract; and there are the excited 
and exciting type. Both are expressed 
by music. There are the emotions that 
make the heart beat, that cause an in- 
crease of circulation; they are expressed 
by larger intervals, by more pronounced 
variation of melodic line—in a word, they 
are major. Then there are those that 


mean repression; the killing of energy; 
the quieting of all thought; suspense. 
They are expressed by the smaller, the 
minor, interval. For example: 

Again Mr. Bauer had recourse to the 
piano. He played a few bars of the 
Chopin Funeral March, as it is called, 
the slow movement of the B flat Minor 
Sonata. 


“Death is indicated melodically by the. 


straight line,” the pianist said. “Listen 
to these bars from the Beethoven Fune- 
ral March; and these from the Funeral 
March of Siegfried; and note in the last 
one how the melodic line curves and 
heightens as soon as the hero-motive 
comes in to exalt it. Here is the slow 
movement from another of Chopin’s 
sonatas. All these are contemplative, 
brooding in their character, yet they are 
the expression of deep emotion. Music 
can express everything. Music is us; 
and it does what we do. 

“Now, you see,” Mr. Bauer resumed, 
after a moment’s silence, “to go back 
to our subject, if one can show things 
like this to a child, if one has such illus- 
trations ready for him, how much easier 
it would be to make him understand the 
principles, the thought, the very lan- 
guage of music. Of course, the other 
advantages of faithfully reproducing 
piano music as certain artists play it, are 
obvious. It is a truism to point out 
how greatly these instruments have in- 


” Says Harold Bauer} 
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creased the public for the player, and 
another truism to show that they have so 
much more than the mere pleasure of 
the moment to offer. The public has al- 
ways warted good art; it has always 
realized that bad art is not permanent. 
One would despair otherwise. But from 
its very nature, the best of melody must 
persist, 


The Enduring In Art 


“Why, even the worst in stone or gran- 
ite cannot last, except as the finger post 
to show how far back taste has traveled. 
Do you remember that fountain in Flor- 
ence, near the Palazzo Vecchio, the 
Hercules? Michelangelo and Ghiberti, 
who moulded the brohze doors of the 
Duomo, and all the artists of the time, 
competed for the honor of making it; 
but finally through graft (they had the 
thing even if they didn’t know it by that 
name) it was given to one Bandinelli; 
and of his work, the completed Hercules, 
no less a sculptor than Cellini said, ‘If 
I couldn’t make a better Hercules by 
throwing a lump of clay at a bunch of 
bananas, I’d give up my career.’ I think 
the saying of Cellini has immortalized 
the statue as an example of what a Her- 
cules should not look like. And if bad 
art in stone can react on itself that way 
for centuries, how much more bad art in 
melody? In my belief, the bad in art is 
always unpermanent; yet I admire an 


instrument which makes lasting 4 
right way of saying the beautiful -}),) 

We spoke of the many who st) iy: 
do good work, and succeed, but  y ti 
of immortality; and Mr. Bauer hx; 
illustration all ready there. Agiiy 
had recourse to his bound books 0 
programs, and he showed one of j 
liar interest. 

“T interested myself once in ma<ip) 
program ot the compositions o 
such musicians,” he explained. ‘Ap; 
found a very peculiar thing. Whik 
the sixteenth and seventeenth ce) tu 
I could find many composers who } 
written well, but not immortally, in BF 
thoven’s century, the nineteenth— inf 
his lifetime—I could only find three 
four. It was as though he had ing; 
nated the great thought of his 
diate period.” 

And we spoke of Savonarola, a 


oo 
er 





Bonfire of Vanities, and of the b rni | 


of the library of Alexandria, wher 


Mr. Bauer whimsically “hoped the hog? 


hadn’t been quite as precious a 


were recorded;” and so my hour enifj 


with the artist who is musician and ; 
more. 
of history, connoisseur of all thine § 
and delicate; he is a teacher in the 
widest sense; one who is aristocritic 
his unique attainments and democratic 
his willingness to share with others } 
splendid knowledge. 





FEDERATION OF ART 
URGES PLAN FOR 
MINISTRY OF ARTS 


[Continued from page 1] 

Further pursuing the question of the 
Ministry of Fine Art, at the next session 
on May 17, the committee on resolutions 
made its report favoring the project of 
a ministry, but saying that at the pres- 
ent moment it was inappropriate to urge 
Congress to establish such a national 
department. Led by Mr. Pennell a large 
part ot the members present protested 
the latter statement. A demand made 
by one of the body that the committee 
explain exactly why the moment was in- 
appropriate was unanswered, and Mr. 
Pennell, in a second speech, again urged 
the resolution. “Art cannot progress as it 
should,” he said, “until it is recognized 
as a financial asset. How much do you 
suppose the French Government charges 
the Paris Salon for three months’ occu- 
pancy of the Grand Palais? One franc 
a year, and because it pays. The exhi- 
bition brings people to the city. The 
Royal Academy in England pays no rent 
and no taxes. Until this Government 
realizes that art is an asset, and puts 
up a big building suitable for a National 
Academy, we shall not make much prog- 
ress. Such a building would take more 
people to Washington in a month than 
go there now in a year.” 

Despite the large vote, the resolution 
to urge Congress to create a Minister of 
Arts in the Cabinet was not adopted, al- 
though the movement for such a ministry 
was indorsed. 

Speaking later to a representative of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, Mr. Pennell repeated 
that the convention had made a great 
mistake in not adopting the resolution, 
and that its failure to do so would have 
a deleterious effect on the arts in this 
country. 


Music in Art Museums 


A step of great importance in regard 
to music was made by the passage of a 
resolution accepting music as one of the 
arts which should be brought into the 
work of museums and strongly urging all 
museums to include music in their ac- 
tivities. This resolution, presented by 
Charles Moore, chairman of the National 
Commission on Fine Arts, was adopted 
as the result of several speeches made 
on the third day of the session by 
musicians. 

Thomas Whitney Burett began the dis- 
cussion of music by a talk on “Music in 
the Art Museums.” He said in part: 
“The arts have a common _ purpose, 
namely, the expression in forms of 
beauty of man’s conception of the world 
and of himself in relation to it. But 
music differs because it has to be per- 
formed. It has become an expensive 
luxury. An art museum should offer 
music free to the public, as it offers 
painting and sculpture, etc. But to 
understand music we should take part in 
it; at every concert in a museum there 
should be singing of fine, simple music 
by the audience.” 


The movement in favor of offering 
music in museums, he said, found strong 
support recently when two series of con- 
certs by David Mannes’s orchestra were 
given in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, bringing to that institution a 
greater attendance in a given space of 
time than any other single event in its 
history. The speaker claimed for music, 
especially if offered in museum galleries, 
a large importance in the movement for 
Americanization. He said it was folly to 
take away what foreigners bring us; that 
their traditions are valuable to us, and 
we should use what they had inherited 
in such a way that it may be made to 
contribute to their Americanization. Mr. 
Surette spoke in behalf of making music 
rather than listening to it. Musical com- 
positions must always be played by tech- 
nically trained artists. but anyone can 
sing. “Children all over the world have 
the same appreciation of music at the 
age of four years; after that we in 
America begin to uneducate them.” 

The speaker contrasted the popular 
song of mincing sentimentality so much 
sung during the war with the sturdy 
quality of the “Song of the Caisson” as 
sung by the artillerymen of our army 
in the present war. Affirmation is the 
joy of life, and the singing of scales, do, 
re, mi, which he said might as well be 
fo, fi, fum, was no way to get apprecia- 
tion. He attacked methods of teaching 
music in schools of America because they 
did not lead to enjoyment of music, but 
made labor out of it. The speaker 
praised the initiation of the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York in offering con- 
certs free to the public. 

Edward Robinson, director of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, praised David Mannes 
and told of the success of concerts in that 
institution, an average of 7000 persons 
having attended each concert in the last 
series given there. Mr. Robinson also 
introduced David Mannes, who conducted 
the orchestra which gave these concerts 
at the Museum. 

Speaking of his experience in giving 
the concerts, David Mannes said: “I 
have always thought of a museum as a 
great temple at which all might come and 
worship, and therefore I have always 
wished to see music take its place there 
beside the other arts. It has been a mag- 
nificent experience to play here in the 
breathless silence of the audience: often 
in a number for muted strings I have 
even reduced the number of strings to 
see to how soft music people would 
listen. The results have been most 
gratifying. 

“In the museum, however, music 
should always be impersonal. In smaller 
towns where the best musicians are not 
attainable. I would advocate that the 
museums have an organ where recitals 
could be given: where the personality of 
the performer is not the important thing, 
but where the music itself is what in- 
spires. 

“Combining the vastness of music with 
the other arts. the museum will become 
a temple such as I have seen in the 
land of dreams, the only practical world 
to live in, where everyone, regardless of 
sect, color or creed, should enter together 
and unafraid.” 


A resolution was also adopted by } 
convention indorsing the action of | 


American Academy of Rome in esi 


lishing a scholarship in music. 


War memorials were discussed by & 


convention. Many suggestions were » 
sented on memorials, most of the spe 
ers urging community houses _ whe 
music and the arts should have a ha 
and where the people should gather 
see the best in art and hear the i 
in music. 


BODANZKY TO LEAD 
NEW SYMPHOI 


Metropolitan Conductor to Divi 
Time by Special Arrangement 
with Directors 


Artur Bodanzky has been given | 
permanent leadership of the New Sy 
phony Orchestra, according to an : 
nouncement made May 19 by the exe 
tive committee of the orchestra. } 
Bodanzky will conduct the ten pairs 
concerts to be given in Carnegie 1 
next season, in addition to continuing! 
work at the Metropolitan. His contr 
with the opera company still has fo 
years to run, but the Metropolitan 
rectors gave permission for his time to 
divided between the two organizations. 

Arrangements for next season for ! 
orchestra includes eminent soloists W 
will appear at alternate pairs of conce 
The New York season will begin on \ 
9 and last until April 30. It is possi 
that concerts will also be given in Bost 
Philadelphia and Washington by the «™ 
organization. 


CAMPANINI DISCOVERS A 
SECOND GERALDINE FARR: 


Paris, May 18.—The discovery of 
second Geraldine Farrar, destined | 
achieve world renown as perhaps ! 
greatest operatic soprano in Amer! 
was announced by Cleofonte Campa?! 
opera director, here to-day. The ™ 
opera star is Evelyn Herbert, ninet 
years old, of New York, who has 
trained at the expense of Enrico Car 
for two years, with the renowned teac! 
Mme. Gina Ciaperelli Viafora. Cam) 
nini said he had signed Miss Herber' 
a contract on the eve of his depart 
for Europe, and that she will make ® 
début in Reginald De Koven’s new op? 
“Rip Van Winkle,” in which she ' 
have a leading réle, appearing firs‘ 
Chicago and later at the Lexington 7h? 
ter in New York. This will be the ™ 
time in the history of opera that 
American girl, untrained in Europe " 
appeared in a great réle in an opera 
America. 

“Miss Herbert was discovered by ! 
wife,” said Campanini. “I can dec! 
confidently that never before have 
heard such wonderful singing by a you 
American girl.” 



















For he is also book-lover, stud 
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: Strike Note of Victorious Jubilation at Ann Arbor Festival 








NChicago Symphony Plays 
' Patriotic Work by Stock 


_—Six Programs of Twen- 


x ry-sixth Annual Event 
’ Proves a Triumph for 
§ Conductor Stanley of the 
i Choral Union — Famed 
; i Soloists During Four 
5 Days Include Ponselle, 


Gabrilowitsch, Homer, Al- 
cock, Hackett and Holm- 
guist—Carpi and Fitziu 
Head “‘Faust’” Cast 

t rn NN ARBOR, MICH, May 17.—A note 
nie of jubilation for the victory won in 
great war was struck by the twenty- 




















{ th annual May Festival. The festi- 
viaw@, beginning on May 14, continued for 
‘c fgnr days at the Hill Auditorium. Many 
7 of the men in the chorus had taken part 


m the fighting, and Dr. Stanley, in mak- 

inv up the programs for the four evening 
_ Band two matinée concerts, bore this fact 
; Jn mind. 
sts The six programs were arranged in 
ch a manner as to form parts of a 
womiplete whole. Each one, however, con- 
ined special features to make it com- 
bte and distinct in itself. The Chicago 
mphony Orchestra, under its match- 
BS leader, Frederick Stock, which has 
fovided the orchestral background of 
hese festivals for more than a decade 
md a half, was again in evidence, while 
University Choral Union, under Dr. 
pnley, now in its fortieth year, was 
prd in several splendid choral works. 
hough the membership in the male 
Morus was slightly less than in former 
prs, Since a very large percentage have 
tt yet returned from service with the 
1y abroad, the organization made up 
enthusiasm and efficiency what it 
¢ked in numbers. Of the soloists, it is 
necessary to speak more fully than to 
te that the occasion assembled many 
the greatest stars of the musical firm- 
Bent, including the most celebrated op- 
yageic personages and concert singers 
/Bore the public. There was a larger 
, bportion of new artists than at former 

tivals, while several extremely popu- 
old favorites served to maintain the 
rit of former festivals. 
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n Ponselle Wins Ovation 


The first concert opened auspiciously 
en Frederick Stock appeared at the 
ductor’s desk to lead the orchestra, 
rus and audience in a rousing per- 
mance of the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
hout which no occasion of this kind 
ld be properly inaugurated. 

\fter the Rimsky-Korsakoff “Russian 
ster” Overture, beautifully played, all 
s were fixed on the stage entrance for 
appearance of Rosa Ponselle, the re- 
vned operatic star whose success at 
Metropolitan Opera during the pres- 
year has wakened so much interest 
oughout the musical world. Music 
ers from far and wide had come to 
kr this singer. Before she had sung 
re than a few measures of the “Bird 
ng,’ from “Pagliacci,” it was evident 
ht her hearers would give a verdict 
monizing with that of the critics who 
‘e pronounced her one of the greatest 
ists of the day. Her voice is beau- 
ul and of an exceedingly pleasing qual- 
, While her art is superb. She sings 
h ease and understanding and pos- 
ses that magnetic sympathy which is 
essential yet so often lacking in artists 
erwise great. After applause, which 
ught her back to the platform time 
fer time she finally gave Massenet’s 
lévie” as an encore. 

lr. Stock then conducted a masterful 
erpretation of Chausson’s Symphony. 
er a brief intermission, Miss Pon- 
le again won an ovation in the “Un 
i di” aria. Again she had to return 
stage many times, and at last sang 
— BBSt's “Good-bye.” 

- Lalo’s “Norwegian Rhapsody” was of- 
"Bec by Mr. Stock and was rousingly re- 
VY" Byved. The “Suicidio” aria from “La 
onda” was sung by Miss Ponselle, 





























Some Prominent Figures at the Ann Arbor Festival. 


and as before she brought down the 
house. Her encore this time was, first, 
“Suwanee River” and then “Coming 
Through the Rye,’ in which she played 
her own piano accompaniments. 

The program was closed with a pa- 
triotic number, somewhat unusual in 
form, from the pen of Frederick Stock. 
This was first heard in Chicago on the 
occasion of Mr. Stock’s resumption of the 
baton last winter after his temporary 
absence. It is undoubtedly among the 
greatest works which have come from Mr. 
Stock, who is acquiring a reputation as 
composer which is beginning to rival his 
prestige as a conductor. His hearers on 
this occasion: warmly showed their ap- 
preciation of his musicianship. Alto- 
gether, the first concert was one of the 
most successful and auspicious with 
which any festival has been begun. 


Present Hadley Work 


The seeond concert provided lovers of 
choral singing with an opportunity to 
indulge to their full, for in the two dig- 
nified works which Dr. Stanley and the 
Choral Union presented, there was an 
abundance of beautiful choruses. The 
evening’s entertainment was auspiciously 
begun by Dr. Stanley’s “Fair Land of 
Freedom,” written specially for the oc- 
casion, and, as the name indicates, full 
of patriotic fervor. The music, a setting 
of beautiful lines by Denison, is rich and 
melodious, and shows Dr. Stanley’s crea- 
tive art at its best. The two solo parts 
for soprano and baritone were taken ad- 
mirably by two students of Theodore 
Harrison, head of the voice department 
of the University School of Music, Lois 
M. Johnston and Robert R. Dieterle, both 
of whom have been heard at former fes- 
tivals. Miss Johnston sang also the 80- 
prano réle in Hadley’s “Ode to Music,” 
given later in the evening, and Mr. Die- 
terle was heard as Wagner in the per- 
formance of “Faust” on Saturday even- 
ing. 

This choral work of Dr. Stanley’s, 
composed, presented and the solo parts 
sung by Ann Arborites, is indicative of 
the breadth of development which music 
has attained here. After the thunderous 
applause which followed the presentation 
of this work, Dr. Stanley led his chorus 
in a masterful presentation of Hadley’s 
“Ode,” which those in the audience who 
were most competent to judge pronounced 
one of the most majestic presentations 
either in Ann Arbor or elsewhere. 

Miss Johnston achieved a real triumph, 
Merle Alcock, contralto, who was heard 


for the first time in Ann Arbor, proved 
a happy choice. That she ranks among 
the best concert-singers was very evident 
from her beautiful singing. Arthur 
Hackett, tenor, another newcomer, also 
made a decided hit in the difficult rdle 
which was allotted to him. He possesses 
a splendid organ and handles it with ease 
and understanding. Gustaf Holmquist, 
bass, is a favorite in Ann Arbor, and 
deservedly so, for he always makes good. 
As usual he was warmly received. 

Any resumé of this program would be 
entirely incomplete if reference were not 
made to the magnificent support fur- 
nished by Mr. Stock’s orchestra. Nor 
should the splendid work of Earl V. 
Moore, head of the organ department of 
the University School of Music, who pre- 
sided at the organ, be overlooked. He is 
a young man who is rapidly winning a 
place among the foremost American con- 
cert organists. 


Two Brilliant Programs 


Friday provided two exceptionally 
brilliant programs, one in the afternoon, 
when the Chicago Symphony Orchester 
appeared in the first part of the program 
as the major attraction, and Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch in the second part; and the 
second, in the evening, when Louise 
Homer received an ovation. Mr. Stock 
and his men opened the program with 
Bach’s Suite, No. 3, in D Major. The 
work is beautiful when well played, and 
the boisterous applause indicated that it 
was thoroughly enjoyed. After this Mr. 
Stock offered Beethoven’s “Eroica” Sym- 
phony. After the intermission Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, the eminent Russian 
pianist, whose fame is becoming equally 
great as conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, gave an exhibition 
of piano virtuosity seldom equalled. For 
the occasion he chose Brahms’ monu- 
mental Concerto, No. 2, in B Flat. He 
played it brilliantly. Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
has been heard in Ann Arbor in recital 
many times, and for years has been a 
great favorite, but this is the first time 
that he has been heard with orchestra. 
Tremendous applause followed each 
movement. He was recalled so many 
times that the most careful counter could 
no longer keep an accurate record. Hand 
in hand, Mr. Stock and Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch were made to acknowledge many 
times the plaudits of their admiring 
hearers. 

If the Friday afternoon concert proved 
delightful, the evening performance was 
no less so, for it again provided a promi- 


Left to Right, Charles A. Sink, Manager; Frederick Stock, Conductor 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra; Theodore Harrison, Head of the Voice Department of the University School of Music; 
Lois M. Johnston, Soprano, One of Mr. Harrison’s Pupils; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Pianist-Conductor; Merle Alcock, Contralto, 
and Albert A. Stanley, Conductor of the Choral Union 


nent place for the orchestra, which of- 
fered a variety of sparkling numbers, 
including Dvorak’s “Carneval”; a Mo- 
zart Symphony; the ballet music “En- 
chanted Forest,” by d’Indy, and Delibes’ 
“Sylvia.” These numbers were all beau- 
tifully played, and interspersed as they 
were with several beautiful arias by 
Louise Homer, provided a splendid even- 
ing’s entertainment. 

Mme. Homer, who has been heard in 

Ann Arbor many times, continues to 
grow in popularity. For her first ap- 
peanaae, when she was greeted with 
ursts of applause, she offered Beetho- 
ven’s “The Heavens Are Telling” and 
Bach’s “My Heart Ever Faithful.” 
Later she sang “The Years Roll By,” 
Debussy, and Thomas’ “’Tis I,” and as 
her final number, “O Don Fatale,” from 
Verdi’s “Don Carlos.” Among her dozen 
or so encores she offered Saint-Saéns’ 
“My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” and 
“Coming Through the Rye.” Miss Mc- 
Millan played the accompaniments ably 
at the piano. 

At Saturday’s two concerts, programs 
of a widely different nature were offered. 
One, the famous Frieze memorial organ, 
by Charles M. Courboin, provided food 
for musical thought to lovers of the king 
of instruments. At the other, the festival 
was brought to a close by a memorable 
performance of Gounod’s “Faust,” which, 
in spite of many new works, is as pop- 
ular as it ever was. 

Mr. Courboin, whose magnificent work 
as a concert organist has been acclaimed 
all over the country, is a virtuoso of the 
first rank. In a well-balanced program, 
in which Bach, Saint-Saéns, De Broeck, 
Ravenello, Schumann, Yon and Franck 
were represented, he brought out the 
beauties of this form of musical expres- 
sion in a magnificent manner. He was 
received in a manner which should de- 
light any great artist. To perform a 
difficult program before an audience of 
5000 on one of the world’s greatest in- 
struments is no mean task, but he suc- 
ceeded in a most remarkable manner, He 
was obliged to respond to many recalls 
and generously gave several extras. 


Produce “Faust” 


For a number of years it has been 
customary to close the festival on Sat- 
urday evening by the performance of 
sume great opera with a cast of stars 
of wide reputation. “Samson and De- 
lilah” and “Aida,” etc., have been among 


[Continued on page.6] 
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the operas chosen for this night. This 
season Dr. Stanley selected Gounod’s 
ever-popular “Faust,” and a list of so- 
loists commensurate with the importance 
of the occasion was engaged. Fernando 
Carpi, of Chicago Opera fame, took the 
title rdle. Anna Fitziu, also of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, whose _ splendid 
work in her favorite réle of Marguerite 
is well known; Minerva Komenarski as 
Marta and Siebel, and Carl Formes as 
Valentine, replacing, at the last moment, 
De Gogorza, who was indisposed; An- 
drés De Segurola, as Mephisto, and Rob- 
ert R. Dieterle as Wagner completed the 
list of soloists. The stars all made de- 


cided hits, and supported as they were 
by Dr. Stanley’s perfectly trained chorus 
and Stock’s band of master players, they 
had a fertile field in which to grow their 
beautiful musical flowers. 

To Dr. Stanley, who for twenty-six 
years has been the prime sponsor of the 
Ann Arbor Festival, recognized as a 
leading event of its kind, must be ac- 
corded the lion’s share of credit for what- 
ever of pleasure, entertainment and per- 
manent musical significance may _have 
resulted from such an occasion. About 
three decades ago he came to Ann Arbor, 
and through his knowledge of men and 
musicians, his keen musical apprecia- 
tion and his eternal enthusiasm for all 
that is best in his chosen field of art, he 
has built up a musical movement which 


has attracted the attention of the whole 
musical fraternity. His Choral Union 
has presented nearly all of the great 
choral works adaptable to the concert 
platform, some of them several times. 
In the closing performance of the fes- 
tival, wherf the orchestral and choral 
forces joined with soloists in a magnifi- 
cent performance, those who stopped to 
think must have realized the wonderful 
triumph it was for Dr. Stanley. The 
Choral Union, which he has drilled so 
faithfully for months, in spite of drop- 
outs and late accessions, especially in 
the male sections, on account of the men 
who were continually joining the colors 
or who were just returning, sang with 
a perfection worthy of any professional 
chorus. Lovers of choral singing were 





loud in their praise, and if Dr. § 
had no other claim to lasting favor, s, 
ly the accomplishments of this ye, 
festival alone would be sufficie: 
spite of the twenty-six festivals \) 
he has already conducted, his frien; , 
patrons of the festival anticipa. . 
pleasure of listening to the Choral 
under his direction for many more y, 
And now that the trials of war, a) 
accompanying problems which ha,, 
fected musical progress as the) 
everything else, are all over, 
greater progress for Ann Arbor’ 
sical life is predicted. 

Charles A. Sink was the busines 
ager of the festival. 
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ORGANIZE UNIQUE 
SOCIETY IN BOSTON 


Longy's Musical Association Will 
Co-operate With Famous 
Paris Institution 


OSTON, May 12.—Boston is to have 
an unusual and valuable form of 
musical organization, the aims of which 
are clearly set forth in the following 
letter from Georges Longy, the conduc- 
tor, oboeist and pedagogue: 
“Under the name of Boston Musical 
Association I propose to inaugurate, in 


Boston, an annual series of concerts hav- 
ing a certain analogy with the Societe 
Nationale de Musique de Paris, although 
differing as to many defails. 

“The Boston Musical Association will 
not have for its object the performance 
of the works of the American composers 
exclusively, but will endeavor to stimu- 
late the development of all the musical 
elements of the city; and this term, 
‘musical elements,’ includes the compos- 
ers, soloists, orchestral performers and 
choristers of Boston and the surrounding 
territory. On special occasions the asso- 
ciation will also give a place on its pro- 
grams to foreign artists of note, who for 
reasons other than those of purely ar- 
tistic nature may be unable to appear to 
advantage in Boston. 

“The association will gsve five concerts 
during each year in the following order: 
December, an orchestral concert; Janu- 
ary, concert of chamber music; February, 
concert for small orchestra; March, sec- 
ond concert of chamber music; April, 
second orchestral concert. 

“At one of these concerts the chorus 
will have an important place on the pro- 
gram. A composition by an American 
composer will be given a place on each 
program if possible. The composer may 





assist in the production of his work either 
as conductor or soloist. All works by 
American composers played at these con- 
certs which are of particular worth will 
be given a place on the program of the 
Societe Nationale de Musique de Paris. 


“As the program will include, in addi- 
tion to works already published, those 
which are still in manuscript which will 
be played for the first trme in Boston, 
the publishers of music will have the 
greatest interest in aiding in the estab- 
lishing as well as in the maintenance of 
these concerts. If a work produced by 
the association is already published, its 
performance will stimulate its_ sale, 
while if it is still in manuscript it may 
interest the publishers to print it if they 
recognize a real talent in its author. 

“Three soloists will be heard at each 
concert, a pianist, a singer, and another 
instrumentalist. An opportunity will be 
given them, besides that of a public hear- 
ing, of placing themselves at the services 
of art rather than using art for their 
own personal aims. That is to say: 
Many modern works are neglected by 
soloists because an unknown work is 
rarely well received on a first hearing. 
It needs to be heard more than once to 
be fully appreciated. A_ soloist often 
prefers to play a work of known effec- 
tiveness rather than one unknown or of 
doubtful quality. It is this point, there- 
fore, to which I wish to call particular 
attention. The artists in these concerts 
will place themselves at the service of 
art rather than that art should be placed 
at their service. They will find an or- 
chestra which will be prepared to give as 
many rehearsals as may be necessary 
for properly producing a new work under 
the best possible conditions. I have 
often noticed that one of the greatest 
obstacles to the production of new works 
requiring the assistance of a soloist has 
been this very difficulty of securing a 
sufficient number of rehearsals especially 
in the case of soloists of great reputa- 
tion. These latter usually arrive at the 
last minute and being limited in time, 
invariably choose a work well known to 
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(Rubinstein Club Concert) 
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D. C. May 6, 1919 


Washington Post, May 7. 


‘‘Mr. Gunster is a delightful 
singer, with warm, smooth tones, 
clear enunciation and charming 
style. He sang ‘La Procession’ by 
Cesar Franck, in which he showed 
much dramatic ability.’’ 


Washington Times, May 7. 


‘““Mr. Gunster is a young tenor 
who has an unusual amount of 
sweetness in his voice, which he 
uses with style and musical under- 
standing. Asa serious musician, 
Mr. Gunster gave a truly religious 
rendition of Cesar Franck’s ‘La 
Procession.’ His voice is mellow, 
smooth and fitted to fine sentiment 
in song.”’ 


Washington Evening Star, May 7. 


‘‘Mr. Gunster made a pronounc- 
ed success. His voice was mellow, 
his enunciation distinct and his 
interpretations entered admirably: ° 
into the varying moods of thesongs. 











“‘Creative Interpretation’ Is Fundamental 
w of Arthur Rubinstein’s Art ®& 


T is said of Arthur Rubinstein that, 

like his great predecessor, Anton, he 
plays the piano by no rule or formula, 
but according to the individual dictates 
of his own inspiration. Self-taught in 
the most significant phases of his art, 
Arthur Rubinstein does not practice or 
study according to conventional theories, 


but spontaneously interprets, or rather 
“creates,” as he sits at the keyboard. To 
Mr. Rubinstein, piano technique is mere- 
ly the means to an end. He has never 
devoted his time to the finger exercise 
generally deemed necessary for a mas- 
tery of the keys, but works out each com- 
position by an instinctive grasp of its 
potential effects. 

This insight has endeared Arthur Ru- 
binstein to many living composers, some 
of whom, including the Russian, Stravin- 
sky, have written works for his special 
interpretation, with the understanding 
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that no one else shall perform them : 
a period of years. . 

It is told of this Polish pianist tha: 
a child he expressed himself music; 
even before he could speak, imitating ; 
street cries and snatches of melody wi 
floated in through the windows, an Di 
ing out tunes on the keyboard with , th 
erring accuracy. 

Mr. Rubinstein has at his finger; 
not only an unusually large pianis 
repertoire, but has studied virtually 
the important symphonies and cham] es: 
music works. : 

Arthur Rubinstein was born at WA’ 
saw, Poland, Jan. 28, 1889. At four yedmPe” 
of age he played for Joachim at Berlaich < 
At the age of seven he gave his filgviou 
concert at Warsaw, and at nine year; ti 
age he went to Joachim and studied wie 
he was fifteen, when he gave his ie” ‘ 
concert with orchestra under Joachi 
direction at Berlin. After that he m: 
a tour of the provinces. 
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the orchestra and general public. 

“There exists a large number of sym- 
phonic works with solo voices or instru- 
ments which cannot be properly given 
unless the soloists and orchestra can re- 
hearse nany times together. A soloist 
who has been well received on his first 
appearance may, if he so desires, be 
neard in a work from the standard reper- 
tory at a later engagement. 

“Chamber music organizations will be 
given an opportunity to appear at these 
concerts and players who are not mem- 
bers of any regular organization may 
study together for the production of some 
composition. 

“A small chorus composed of sixteen 
sopranos, eight tenors, sixteen altos, and 
eight basses, all carefully selected, will 
take part in various works. Like the 
members of the orchestra, the members 
of the chorus will have the same privi- 
lege of appearing as soloists. In fact 
they will be helped and encouraged in 
this idea.” C. R. 


NEW BRITAIN HEARS MACBETH 








Choral Society Also Has Assistance of 
Frederick Gunster at Concert 


NEw BRITAIN, CONN., May 14.—The 
New Britain Choral Society, Edward F. 
Laubin, conductor, closed its fourth sea- 
son with a concert at Fox’s Theater on 
the evening of May 14. The orchestra 
was made up of forty players from the 
Hartford Philharmonic Orchestra, and 
Ruth Bennett, the official accompanist of 
the society, assisted at the piano. The 
soloists were Florence Macbeth, soprano, 
and Frederick Gunster, tenor. The first 
part of the program consisted of “The 
Four Winds,” by Carl Bush, and the sec- 
ond part was miscellaneous. Numbers 
given by the orchestra were the “Oberon” 
Overture, Weber; “Reverie,” Debussy, 
arranged for orchestra by Robert H. 
Prutting, and the Boccherini Menuet. In 
addition to her solos in the Cantata, Miss 


Macbeth sang “If,” McFayden; “Mid- 
summer Lullaby,” MacDowell, and 
“Moonlight-Starlight,’ Gilberté. Mr. 


Gunster sang the baritone solos in the 


cantata. His songs were “Spring’s a 
Lovable Ladye” Elliott; “Smilin’ 
Through,” Penn, and “Values,” Vander- 
pool. 


The work of the chorus was splendid. 
This is the fourth season since its organ- 
ization, and Mr. Laubin deserves much 
credit and praise for the rapid develop- 
ment and artistic results obtained during 
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this time. The orchestra did excell 
work not only in its own numbers but 
its accompaniments throughout the cz 
tata, while Miss Bennett gave the pis 
part most satisfactorily. 

This was the first appearance in 
Britain for both artists, and they w 
most favorably received. Mr. Laubin: 
companied them in their songs. A ¢ 
pacity audience was present. Much ¢ 
thusiasm was shown, and several enco! 
were added to the program. Zz. 2. G 


Pennsylvania State Officials Give 0 
chestral and Choral Concert 


HARRISBURG, Pa., May 24.—The fi 
concert by the Pennsylvania State ( 
chestra and Glee Club was given on ‘ 
evening of May 14, in the House of Re 











































resentatives. Both organizations duct 
composed of men who are employed Mer ir 
the different departments of the stam™ned 
The orchestra numbers thirty-four, ahas | 
is under the directorship of Howaffere 1 
W. Fry of the State Highway [™port 
partment, who is a_ gifted  violini™ines: 
The glee club is under the direction §#form 
Alfred C. Kuschwa, choirmaster and @e w: 
ganist of St. Stephen’s Protestant Epggnt fi 
copal Church. The officers of the qed i 
ganization are: John S. Rilling, mequtio 
ber of the Public Service Commissif@son. 
honorary president; L. L. Dunkle, pret ha 
dent; Harry Biles, vice-president; Ho par 
ard D. Martin, secretary and treasur@™y ha 
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(Kneisel Quartet and Faculty, Bick. 
Institute of Musical Art) will Phis | 
teach in New York this Summer rie. 
at his Residence Studio, ty pe 
362 Riverside Drive.  [f,., 
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VIOLIN INSTRUCTION: For ad-F %° 
vanced players. Consultation les-B > | 
sons for teachers regarding their gt 
own work with pupils. fess | 
ENSEMBLE OPPORTUNITIES. Hs 
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S MusICAL AMERICA: 
recent editorial in the New York 
_ written presumably by its eminent 
sc, William J. Henderson, suggests 
# the reason why our great orchestral 
Brerts cannot be given under anything 
ordinary business conditions— 
ely, that any possible receipts cannot 
made to meet the expenditures—is 
the conductor has been boosted into 
s position of a prima donna and so has 
ume “more exacting, rarer and more 
Bricious than ever before.” 
Less than a decade ago,” says the 
“a local orchestra increased the 
pensation of its leader to a sum 
mich astonished those familiar with the 
‘jjous standard in such matters. A 
‘Spt time ago a Dutch musician of repu- 
“jon demanded for his services for one 


son almost four times the amount 
ch had caused a_ sensation in this 
ntry. In another case an Italian con- 
tor of opera who had shown himself 
liantly as an orchestral conductor 
sented to return to the United States 
a consideration of $70,000 for one 
r, which was an advance even on the 
brecedented salary paid to him in 
ra. 
For these reasons,” concludes the 
1, “orchestral concerts under present 
ditions have become more of a luxury 
never. With the additional demands 
the ‘prime donne of the baton’ they 
‘ become impossible, so far as com- 
cial enterprise is concerned.” 
he question of the emolument which 
uld be paid for exceptional ability 
l always be an open one. However, 
is very certain that if we compare 
ditions at present with those that 
vailed say even twenty-five years 
, we shall find that not only has the 
ductor of opera and of symphony and 
er important orchestral organizations 
ned in importance and authority, but 
has been virtually raised to a position 
vamere the salary he demands is out of 
l@portion with what is possible, in a 
niginess way, from the receipts of such 
n@formances, and hence the only pos- 
| @e way to meet the issue is by endow- 
Sy™nt funds, which have already been 
sed in some instances, or by the con- 
neputions of wealthy music-lovers each 
S\@eson. 
rat has been urged by those who take 
{qm part of the great conductors that 
u@y have such exceptional ability that 
Hy are entitled to the high rewards 
y demand, that they cannot be classed 
n with musicians of superior ability. 
rthermore, say they, the conductor of 
‘reat symphony is surely entitled to 
Ke as much money, considering the 
uousness and importance of his work, 
the opera singer who has won distinc- 
| n or the concert artist, who in a sea- 
b will make more even than a con- 
And yet nobody is ever known 
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1/[E-bis on the other hand, may be met by 
statement that if Mr. Caruso makes a 
dred thousand dollars a season for 
ty performances at the opera, it can 
dily be shown by the box office re- 
pts that he is responsible for drawing 
t much money on the nights he sings, 
1-H more, too. If a pianist or a singer 
‘es even more than is paid a con- 
tor of orchestra, it can also be shown 
ht he would not be paid that amount 
less he not only drew that amount, 


er 


‘if 


even more, to the box office, so as to © 


et the other expenses of the _perform- 
‘es in which he appeared. 
—m@ er contra, it may be urged, with fair- 


ness, for instance in the case of a great 
and world-renowned conductor like Tos- 
canini, that if he received a salary, as 
he did one year, I believe, of over $40,- 
000, while perhaps he did not directly 
draw that amount of money to the per- 
formances, he did do it _ indirectly 
through his transcendent ability to raise 
the general standard of the perform- 
ances, which did result in increased 
receipts. 

There are some who, with reason, con- 
tend that the conductor not only of op- 
era, but of symphony orchestras, is being 
given more importance than he should 
obtain, on the ground that under certain 
conditions his autocratic rule is harmful 
to the best interests of the performances 
which he conducts. They claim, for in- 
stance, in the case of the great Toscanini 
himself, that the orchestra became para- 
mount, so that many of the singers were 
not able to give their best, as they were 
totally subordinated to his views, ideas, 
and even to the volume of tone of the 
orchestra. 

A similar argument was urged with 
regard to orchestral performances, where 
vreat soloists like Hofmann and others 
have, aS we know, complained that in- 
stead of the symphony orchestra being 
in the position, as they think it should 
be, of an accompaniment, it took the 
lead and forced the soloist to follow the 
conductor, and so deprived him of the 
right of interpreting the masterpieces 
played accurding to his own ideas and 
his own conception. 

If the present system of paying large 


salaries to conductors is to continue, and 


we presume it will, one of two things 
must happen. Either the prices for 
seats must be virtually doubled, which 
would, we believe, restrict the attend- 
ance, or it must be frankly acknowledged 
that such orchestral performances can- 
not be given with any idea that the in- 
come will meet the outgo, and hence there 
must be, as we said, either an endow- 
ment fund or contributions on the part 
of wealthy music-lovers to meet the 


- deficit. 


And in this connection it should be 
well to add, not merely has the con- 
ductor’s salary gone up to many times 
what it used to be, but that the salaries 
of some of the leading musicians in the 
orchestras and principally of the concert- 
master, have gone up in similar propor- 
tion, while the rates for seats have vir- 
tually remained about the same. 
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It must have been rather saddening 
for Eleanore De Cisneros, one of our 
most talented and distinguished operatic 
singers, to read the notice announcing 
her bankruptcy, almost immediately after 
she had raised 23 millions for the Liberty 
Loan by kissing 23 bank presidents, who 
were lined up like so many blackbirds all 
in a row on the stage in the great Brook- 
lyn rally for the Liberty Loan. 

Mme. De Cisneros states that her 
troubles are due somewhat to an invest- 
ment of $25,000 which she claims sne 
made through a Frenchman in Paris, in 
a textile industry in Lille, from which 
nothing has been heard for some time, 
owing to the war, and also to what she 
claims is the discrimination of managers 
of our great operatic enterprise against 
American singers. 

While I am heartily in sympathy with 
Mme. De Cisneros and regret her in- 
ability to continue before the public in 
opera, I cannot agree with her that the 
reason she did not get any engagements 
with the big opera companies was due to 
the fact that she is an American and 
that they employ only foreigners. As a 
matter of fact, at no time have there 
been more American singers in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company and in the 
Chicago Opera Company, not to mention 
the number in the San Carlo and other 
operatic companies, now touring the 
country. 

In the Metropolitan company, for in- 
stance, last season were Mmes. Farrar, 
Homer, Easton, Garrison, Ellis, Sun- 
delius Ponselle, Braslau, Fornia and 
Peterson, while the foreign artists were 
Hempel, Barrientos, Matzenauer and 
Alda. 

In the Chicago company, among the 
Americans were Mmes. Namara, Van 
Gordon, Pavloska Macbeth, Pruzan, 
Maxwell, Jardon, Noe, Peterson, Laz- 
zari, Sharlow, Parnell and Mary Garden, 
while the foreign artists were Mmes. 
Gall, Raisa, Galli-Curci, Miura, Claessens 
and Berat. 

Incidentally, too, I would say, with the 
kindest feeling that I have for Mme. De 
Cisneros, that perhaps some of the 
trouble that she is laboring under is due 
to her being exceedingly temperamental, 
as they call it. And so she perhaps an- 
tagonized the very people who would 
have been only too glad to recognize her 
abilities as well as her popularity. 

However, as she is still in possession of 
a fine voice and a notably striking ap- 
pearance, she should have no difficulty 
in getting many engagements in con- 


cert, and if the worst comes to the 
worst, especially as she is undoubtedly 
an actress of great ability, there is al- 
ways “the movies.” Why not follow 
I‘arrar’s lead? 

* * * 


There will be no dearth of summer 
concerts for the people this season, I be- 
lieve. The backers of the splendid se- 
ries of concerts that have been given of 
late years at Columbia University dur- 
ing the summer, under Edwin Franko 
Goldman, are to be continued. These 
concerts have increased in popularity, 
largely due to the exceedingly efficient 
manner in which Mr. Goldman has 
handled his orchestra and his unques- 
tioned ability to make programs so, well- 
balanced as to appeal to the great mass 
of music-lovers. Any one who has ever 
attended one of these concerts on the 
lawn of Columbia and seen there some- 
times eight, nine or ten thousand people 
enjoying themselves will realize how 
much pieasure is given to those who are 
obliged to be in New York during the 
heated term, and also to many people 
who come to New York for a vacation. 

Then, too, we now have the Mayor 

Hylan People’s Concerts, with which 
former Park Commissioner and now 
Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer has 
had so much to do. These concerts have 
also been a source of great pleasure to 
tens of thousands of people. Then there 
will be eight weeks of excellent music at 
the Lewisohn Stadium (College of the 
City of New York), under the auspices 
of the People’s Institute Music League. 
Arnold Volpe, to whose long, patient and 
meritorious work in our local musical 
lite New York owes so much, will be the 
conductor. 
_ In fact, music for the masses is look- 
ing up in New York as more and more 
public-spirited persons come to realize 
its value to provide recreation of the 
finest and most intelligent character. 
The time is not far distant when music 
for the people in the parks and piers in 
the summer and the school auditoriums 
in the winter will be an accepted part of 
the life of any city of any size. 

Perhaps the next evolution wil be that 
public-spirited persons will provide the 
means to give open air concerts down on 
the lowest East Side, in the tenement 
districts. 

Let me not forget to mention, in con- 
nection with these public concerts, 
another series of concerts which have 
been given in our parks through the 
munificence of Elkan Naumberg, one of 
our wealthiest and most distinguished 
business men of New York, who has 
tried, though ineffectively, to conceal his 
benefaction, as he is a man who does 
what he does for the love of the cause 
rather than with the hope or desire of 
any recognition. 

* * 

To give you an idea how music is com- 
ing into vogue as something which be- 
longs to our daily life and how shrewd 
business men are beginning to appreciate 
its value, let me give you,just a little 
idea of the activities of Dr. Hugh A. 
Knowles, who not long ago came down 
from Canada, where he had been serving 
in the army as a director of music and 
entertainment, and who located at Nor- 
folk, Va. Here is a record of just one 
typical week’s activities: 

At 8 A. M. on Monday Dr. Knowles 
conducted a sing in the McGregory 5 and 
10c. store. At 6 P. M. he conducted a 
sing at the Officers’ Club, and at 7 and 
8 P. M. sings at the Red Circle Clubs. 

On Tuesday he started in at 8 A. M. at 
the Kresge 5 and 10c. Store. At 1 o’clock 
he conducted a sing at the Rotary Club 
and at 7.30 at Craddock Camp. 

On Wednesday, at 8 A. M., he was at 
the department store of Miller, Rhoads 
& Swartz. From there he went to the 
colored schools, where he conducted a 
sing at 9 o’clock. At 11 o’clock he was 
at the Navy Yard, leading the gobs in 
song. At 7 P. M. he was again at the 
Red Circle Club, and at 8 o’clock he con- 
ducted a sing at the Army Base. 

On Thursday he started the people in 
the store of the W. T. Grant Co. at 8 
o’clock. At. 12 o’clock he was in the 
Navy Yard, leading the gobs again, and 
at 7 P. M. was in Suffolk. 

On Friday at 8 A. M. he was at the 
Smith & Welton department store; at 9 
at the Maury High School, and at 7 that 
evening at the St. Helena Training Sta- 
tion. 

On Saturdav at 6 P. M. he wa’ at the 
Officers’ Club and at 7 and 8 at the Red 
Circle Clubs. 

On Sunday his work started in with 
the Sunday schools at 9. At 3 in the 
afternoon he led a great community sing 
at the Red-Cirecle Theatre. At 4 o’clock 
he was at the Liberty Club; at 5at the 
Navy Y. M. C. A., and wound up fhe 
day with two sings at the Red Circle 
Clubs. : ae 

Now I ¢all this to your attention ‘not 
because of the almost phenomenal activ- 
ity of this sturdy little Canadian, but 
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because of the evidence it affords that 
not alone in the Navy stations, not alone 
in the business men’s clubs, not alone in 
the army camps, not alone in the schools, 
but in the department stores, music is 
considered to have a place and a value. 
And that is something, I believe, your 
Editor has been contending for for a 
long time, namely, the power of music to 
aid business, and especially to maintain 
the morale of the workers in the large 
industrial plants, where the energies are 
apt to flag, particularly in the late hours 
of the afternoon. 
Bs * + 

The report comes to me that Titta 
Ruffo, whose demands for salary have 
exceeded even those of Caruso, had met 
with a somewhat chilly reception in 
Mexico City, where it is said the press 
was unfavorable and insisted that he was 
not the great artist they had expected. 
And here, by the bye, is something to 
which I believe I have referred before, 
namely, that when an artist asks a very 
large remuneration there is a correspond- 
ing disposition on the part of the public 
to expect a great deal, and should that 
artist, for one reason or another, either 
because he is not in his best voice, or 
because he is no longer in the prime of 
his powers, not meet the expectation, the 
fact is reported against him, while the 
local press is very apt to become antag- 
onistic. 

That Titta Ruffo possesses, or at least 
possessed once, an almost phenomenal 
voice, and also a power of emitting a 
volume of sound that was astonishing, 
cannot be contested. However, as an 
artist in the broad and true sense, I per- 
sonally never classed him with Amato, 
for instance, or with Stracciari. And, 
to go back to past times, he certainly 
never was, I think, in the class with 
such an artistic singer as Galassi, the 
great baritone and standby of the Maple- 
sonian period. 

* * + 

It is reported that Dr. Fridtjof Nan- 
sen, the world-renowned Norwegian ex- 
plorer, has sent his only daughter to 
New York for her musical education. 
They say the young lady has great tal- 
ent and already sings charmingly. This 
impels Henry T. Finck to ask in the New 
York Evening Post as to whether the 
tide has really turned. “Is America to 
be the Mecca of musical students, as the 
Netherlands were at one time, and sub- 
sequently Italy and Germany? Why 
not?” says Finck. And I heartily agree 
with him. 

Does it not seem ridiculous that the 
fad should be maintained that it is pos- 
itively necessary to-day to go to Europe 
for a musical education of any value? 
You know your Editor has always taken 
the position that the Italian, German, 
French, Scotch, Scandinavian, Russian, 
Spanish, English, and also American 
musicians and music teachers, dead and 
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living, in this country, are just as good 
as the Italian, German, French, Scotch, 
Seandinavian, Russian, Spanish, English 
and American musicians and music 
teachers, dead and living, in the capitals 
of Europe. 

And furthermore Finck truly says that 
while we perhaps have no school of mu- 
sic which might rank with the Paris 
Conservatoire and others, when it comes 
to private teachers we can show just as 
much talent here as they can abroad. 
And let us not forget, too, that with our 
great symphonic and other orchestras, 
with our opera and the notable artists 
who appear here each season, an abun- 
dance of music of the highest character 
is provided. Indeed, even before the 
war, there was scarcely any city in the 
world, not excepting Berlin and Milan, 
which could show anything like the mu- 
sical life which New York, Boston and 
Chicago to-day can show. And let us 
not forget Cincinnati, St. Louis, New 
Orleans and San Francisco. 


* * * 


No doubt you remember that Josef 
Hofmann, when he gave his memorable 
recital exclusively of compositions by 
Americans, was subjected to considerable 
criticism on the ground that he omitted 
the compositions of some composers 
which should have been included, and 
included some which would better have 
been left out. It seems to me that the 
time has come, now that the matter has 
passed out of the somewhat acrimonious 
discussion which resulted, to let the truth 
be known as to the manner in which Mr. 
Hofmann came to select the composi- 
tions. 

It seems that Daniel Gregory Mason, 
assistant professor of music at Columbia 
University, was called in by Mr. Hof- 
mann to advise him about American 
compositions. The result was that there 
was a representation on the program of 
no less than six pieces by Mr. Mason 
himself. In the next place, the inference 
cannot be avoided that Mr. Mason rec- 
ommended a number of compositions by 
people that he was friendly to_per- 
sonally, some of which, to say the least, 
were not of the highest merit. 

Should Mr. Hofmann be so gracious as 
to lend his great talent to the interpreta- 
tion of compositions by Americans, using 
the term in the broad sense and not 
merely as descriptive of those native 
born, I would suggest that he could be 
more helpful to the cause of American 
piano music if he had taken a group of 
three or four piano pieces by American 
composers and put them on one of his 
regular recital programs without any 
particular comment or advance announce- 
ment, and given that program with 
these American pieces in a number of 
his concerts, instead of playing an all- 
American program two or three times in 
a few large cities and thus calling atten- 
tion to the situation, which naturally 
antagonized those particular critics who 
go into convulsions at the very idea that 
there can be such a person as an Amer- 
ican composer, when they have been in- 
sisting, like our dear friend “the Dean” 
of the critics, H. E. Krehbiel of the 
Tribune, that no such person exists and, 
indeed, is never likely to exist. You see, 
it is pretty hard for a critic on a prom- 
inent daily paper to suddenly see a great 
virtuoso like Hofmann parading the 
works of people whom the said critic has 


insisted in print, time and time again, 
have never had any existence. 


x * * 


It will be good news to a great many 
people to learn, as was exclusfvely an- 
nounced in your own columns, that little 
Lucrezia Bori, the Spanish prima donna, 
who was such a great favorite at the 
Metropolitan some few seasons ago, 
seems to have completely recovered her 
voice and is again on the high road of 
success. She sang at Monte Carlo and 
other places last winter, and is said to 
be fully up to her best. She won a per- 
sonal triumph. 

Probably none of the younger singers 
at the Metropolitan ever won so large a 
clientele of friends or had the hearty 
endorsement of so many of the critics 
as Mlle. Bori, and when, through the 
misfortune which necessitated an opera- 
tion on her vocal cords, she had to with- 
draw, there was universal regret, cer- 
tainly regret among. all opera-goers. 
Her return to the Metropolitan I think 
would be hailed with genuine pleasure. 
I remember her performance in “L’A- 
more dei Tre Re,” and I remember also 
what a sensation Ferrari-Fontana, the 
former husband of Matzenauer, made 
that night. 

co ok * 

So the Commonwealth Opera Company, 
of which much was hoped, and whose 
performances were so good and attracted 
such large audiences, has gone under the 
management of Fortune Gallo, who has 
made such a success with his San Carlo 
company. Gallo is showing himself to 
be a thoroughly practical business man 
as well as a first-class impresario. In 
his hands the Commonwealth Opera 
Company will give some more perform- 
ances this season and next season will 
go on the road, I understand, to give 
English opera. 

Gallo has reorganized the company 
and put it on something like a business 
basis, which was the trouble. Instead of 
a few high-priced stars there will be a 
better all-around organization. 

All of which goes to prove the conten- 
tion that I. have made long ago, that 
many of the opera companies that were 
really worthy came to grief not from 
lack of appreciation but from lack of 
good management. Some of the prin- 
cipals got too much and most of the 
others got too little. And so, never 
mind what the receipts were, there was 
always a deficit and ultimately collapse. 

Gallo is coming to the front more and 
more as a potent factor in our American 
operatic life. 

*” * * 

Whetmore, of the New York World, 
has been interviewing Bodanzky, the em- 
inent conductor, and getting him to tell 
some of the interesting, and especially 
amusing, incidents in his career. One 
struck him as particularly humorous. 
It was to the effect that some years ago, 
in Moscow, he had to conduct Gustav 
Mahler’s 6th Symphony. He had received 
from the composer special instructions 
as to the proper reading, particularly 
with regard to the last movement, where 
there is a big crescendo, with climaxes, 
which required a terrific stroke of the 
big drum. It should be, said Mahler, 
“like a giant tree shivering from a can- 
non blast of lightning!” 

Bodanzky says he found a good or- 
chestra at Moscow, except that the tym- 
panist was a lackadaisical old-fashioned 
Russian whose drumming sounded like 
thumps on a tinkle-less tambourine. At 
rehearsal, when the great crescendo 
came, the drum marked the climax with 
a gentle tap, so Bodanzky stopped the 
orchestra and told the gentleman to get a 
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grain of Russian wildfire into his play- 
ing. He also told him what Mahler had 
said about a tree blasted by lightning, 
and tried to work him up so that he 
would give a properly rousing crash at 
the public performance. 

The performance went well, the cres- 
cendo came and swelled in fine style. As 
Bodanzky looked at the drummer to give 
him his entrance, he saw him wildly 
grasp the drum stick in both hands. He 
swung it over his head like a _ black- 
smith and madly brought it down. The 
stick disappeared through the battered 
membrane. The little fellow lost his 
balance and toppled bodily into the-drum. 
Then the trouble came. The orchestra 
shook with spasms, the orchestra tone 
wavered like an inebriate. But as the 
tympanist’s situation was at the back of 
the orchestra, the audience did not see 
the catastrophe. Naturally the drum- 
mer remained concealed in the ruins of 
the drum till the curtain went down. 

. You cannot apply the old Italian prov- 
erb, “Se non e vero e ben trovato”—(if 
it is not true it is well imagined)—for 
Bodanzky in such matters is like the late 
George Washington of the U. S. A., says 


Your 
MEPHISTO. 





Tetrazzini Will Tour U. S. Next Fall, 
Under Daiber Direction 


Luisa Tetrazzini, the famous colora- 
tura soprano, will return to America 
next season under the direction of Jules 
Daiber. It is announced that the diva 
will appear in the New York Hippodrome 
early in November, and will then visit 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Boston and 
other cites, from coast to coast. Mme. 
Tetrazzini will also make operatic ap- 
pearances, presumably after the first of 
the year. She is booked for an extensive 
concert tour in England for September 
and October. 





Summer Course Announced in New York 
Dalcroze School 


The regular summer course of the 


school is announced to take place from 
June 1 to July 1. Daily sessions will be 
held in  Daleroze Eurythmics’ and 
Solfeggio (ear training) in charge of 
Miss Heaton and Dalcroze education of 
movement and plastic under the direc- 
tion of Jessmin Howarth. 

A demonstration of Dalcroze Euryth- 
mics will be given by the New York 
Dalecroze School in their auditorium on 
the evening of May 28. Pupils of the 
school as well as Marguerite Heaton, 
Jessmin Howarth and Paul Thevenaz, in- 
structors, will take part. 





Fradkin and Fox in Plymouth Recital 


PLYMOUTH, MaAss.—Fredric Fradkin, 
violinist, and Felix Fox, pianist, gave a 
successful recital last Tuesday evening in 
the Plymouth High School Hall. The 
two artists appeared together in Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, Op. 24, and the Franck 
sonata. Mr. Fox then played four piano 
solos, by Rachmaninoff, Chopin, Debussy, 
and Liszt; and Mr. Fradkin also gave a 
group of short violin pieces, by Pugnani- 
Kreisler, de Grassi, Gossec, and Sarasate. 
Both artists were enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. 





Lotta Madden, artist-pupil of Sergei 
Klibansky, has been engaged for the next 
Maine Festival. She will sing the so- 
prano solo in Verdi’s “Requiem.” Miss 
Madden is on her way to the Pacific 
Coast where she will fill important en- 
gagements during the month of May. 
Other appearances of Klibansky pupils 
include Elsa Diemer, who is engaged for 
a concert at Portchester, N. Y., on May 
2 and as soloist of the convention to be 
held in St. Louis May 30 to June 3. Cora 
Cook sang on April 2 at a social service 
for enlisted men at the Central Christian 
Church and at one of the Globe concerts 
at Borough Park. Virginia Rea and 
Ruth Pearcy are engaged to sing at the 
White Breakfast of the Rubinstein Club 
in New York in May. At the last of Mr. 
Klibansky’s studio musicales Putnam 
Watkins, Evelyn Siedle and Mary Sims 
sang. 





Harriet McConnell is still out on tour 
and recently gave two programs, one at 
the Winnipeg Festival, the other at 
Bluffton College, Ohio. Both times she 
presented interesting groups of songs 
and included “Values,” by F. W. Vander- 
pool, which is dedicated to her. 
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Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci, Recijj 
New York Hippodrome, ft. 
noon, May 18; Manuel Bere ¢,, 
Flautist; Homer Samuels , 
companist. The Program: 


Mary of Allendale (Old F£ 
lish), Hook; The Lass wit) ; 
Delicate Air, Arne; Ah, \ 
Credea, from “Sonnambula,’’ }, 
lini; Bell Song, from “Lakin 
(with flute), Delibes; Il Neige 4, 
Fleurs, Fourdrain; Mai, Hal 
Paysage, Hahn; Bourbon aj, 
from “Manon Lescaut,” A ‘hei 
Reverie, Caplet; Valse, Cuple; 
Arabesque, Debussy, Mr. Bere h™ 
guer; Lullaby, Scott; Little Do» Hak 
Seppilli; When Chloris S/ee 
Samuels; Shadow Song, from °])) 
oruh” (with flute), Meyerbee) 











To fill the Hippodrome on two <u¢ 
ive Sunday afternoons at the fag 
of a season which has been filled to, 
ning over with concerts is an ich 
ment. It may be added to the long 
of Galli-Curci triumphs, for the ) Be 
donna had another capacity audienc: [iiss 
her closing recital of the year. W 
her voice, naturally, showed traces ¢ 
arduous season, its delicate beauty in 
“Bell Song” and the familiar “Shaj 
Song” from “Dinorah” again serve 
call forth pronounced expressions of 
thusiasm. Beautifully sung, too, » 


the “Ah, Non Credea,” from “Son 
bula,” and the two little songs by Hi 
The singer’s additional numbers cov: 
a wide range of English ballads and 
cluded one of Harry Burleigh’s Sj; 
uals. 

As usual, the flute obbligato for 
“Bell Song” and the “Shadow Song” y 
provided by Mr. Berenguer, who ww 
personal meed of approval in his ; 


Beati 


group. Homer Samuels at the pi 
again supplied his flawless accompalfan, 
ments. M. SiBlie 





Carrie Jacobs-Bond, C. W. Cadman 
John Smallman in Long Beach Cone 


LONG BEACH, CAL., May 16.—With 
brilliant concert recently given by (a 
Jacobs-Bond, composer; Charles Wii 
field Cadman, composer-pianist, and Ji 
Smallman, baritone, the Long Be 
Philharmonic Chorus closed its season 
1918-1919. A. M. G 





Earle Tuckerman, the well-known 
York baritone, whose Irish dialect is 
of his greatest assets. has recently aii 
Victor Herbert’s “Molly” to his rep 
toire. He sang it on May 1 at a « 
cert in Brooklyn and on May 2 at 
First Congregational Church in 
York. On the one occasion, it was ) 
grammed along with Sanderson’s “(4 
tain Mac” and O’Hara’s “Give a Mat 
Horse He Can Ride,” and on the oti 
In a group with Penn’s “Snil 
Through” and Keith Elliott’s “Sprinf 
a Lovable Ladye.” 





of 
WORCESTER, MaAss.—The Worces 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
Daniel Silvester, gave a splendid con 
May 15 at the Worcester Theater { 
the benefit of the Salvation Army. ™ 
orchestra was assisted by Carolyn Ke 
Staff, dramatic soprano; Mabel Ani@™@’'®' 
sen, contralto, and Daniel Silvester, J '® 
violinist. A song recital given in | 
studios of Worcester County Mu 
School, May 16, by Jessie R. Maste 
assisted by Grace M. Jordan, piat 
attracted an appreciative gathering 
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Houston, TEx.—The annual ele:t! 
of officers for the Girls’ Musical Clu) ' 
sulted as follows: President, Low! 
Daniles; first vice-president, Blanc 
Foley; second vice-president, Ruth Bug®” 
recording secretary, Virginia May Pari ® 
corresponding secretary, Julia Frank@j'" 
associate membership secretary, Pauli»! 
Glenny; treasurer, Irene Hall. 
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Programs Feature 
<s of California's Com- 
s — Cadman’s ‘‘Shane- 


Presented in Concert 


wis 
Form—Singers Contest for 


at 
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‘Tjands School Music Gives 
et Dem ynstration of Work. 


AKLAND, CAL., May 6.—Charles 
Wakefield Cadman may be said to 


se been the star of the first annual 


tion of the California Federation 
usic Clubs, for its programs fea- 

Californian composers, among 
» Mr. Cadman of course stands very 


> convention opened with an address 
Balconie by Mrs. Newton Koser, presi- 
Hof the Wednesday Morning Choral 
y of Oakland. The State Presi- 
Bessie Bartlett-Frankel, made an 
ss in response. Mrs. Norton Jami- 
Mirst vice-president of the National 
Hation, brought a message of good 


inv delegates from the Federated 
* (Clubs throughout the State at- 
led, besides some of California’s best- 
gw composers. The first musical 
took place at the Scottish Rite Ma- 
Auditorium, San Francisco. Wolf- 
nri’s opera, “The Inquisitive Wo- 
’ was produced by the San Fran- 
Musical Club, under the direction 
s. Lillian Birmingham, with Maude 
bndorff at the piano. The other pro- 
ms were given in Oakland and were 
ble for the fact that most of the 
sitions presented were by Califor- 


ections from the opera “Shanewis,”’ 
the composer, Charles Wakefield 
an, at the piano, were sung by 
ie Laneel and Robert Battison. 
He Jacobs-Bond added charm to the 
tition by her beautiful songs. Other 
ornia composers represented were 
ude Ross, Grace Freebey, Vernon 
er, Fannie Dillon, Mona L. Bots- 
Eleanor Warren, Harold Webster, 
y B. Pasmore and Josephine C. Ayl- 
Among those who assisted in the 
rts were Sigmund Beel, George Mc- 
s, Mrs. Arthur J. Hill, Mrs. Alberta 
‘de Orrin K. McMurray, Mrs. Mabel 
lest, Rebecca Haight, Mrs. Edward 
runer, Margaret Kollmer, Mrs. Jo- 
ne C. Aylwin, Mrs. Suzanne Pas- 
-Brooks, Frederick Mauer, Jr., 
» Ruzena Sprotte and Grace Widney 










ee 
th Hutchinson, soprano, of Los An- 
,and Mrs. Blanche Williams Seger- 
soprano, of Portland, contested for 
ic Coast honors, the winner to con- 
hain for the national prize at Peter- 
N. H., in June. -A report of the 
and contest will be made from na- 
| headquarters at Chicago. 
round-table conference was _ con- 
od by Alexander Stewart, the chair- 
of the W. C. C. S. committee on 
hunity choruses on the Pacific Coast. 
bers of the committee assist in ob- 
ng employment for returning sol- 
Those who took part in the discus- 
}were Herman Brouwer, Clarence C. 
ison and Arthur Farwell. Mr. Far- 
stated that it was his belief that the 
real musical progress of the Ameri- 
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California Federation of Music Clubs, First Annual Convention, Oakland, May 1, 2, 3 and 4. 


California Federation of Music Clubs Holds First Convention 
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Bottom Row, Left to Right: Charles 


Wakefield Cadman; Carrie Jacobs-Bond; Mrs. Norton Jamison, First Vice-President, National Federation of Musical Clubs; 


Sigmund Beel; Bessie Bartlett-Frankel, President, California Federation of Music Clubs, and Gertrude Ross. 


Top Row, 


Left to Right: George McManus; Grace Widney Mabee; Charles C. Draa, State Publicity Chairman; Sofia Newland Neustadt, 
State Festival Chairman; Mrs. M. J. Sweeney; Llewellyn B. Cain and Anna Ruzena Sprotte 


can people is in the people’s need; that the 
nation must create and sing its own songs 
if a foundation for American musical 
life is to be laid, and that this is best 
accomplished through the community 
chorus. 

Glen H. Woods, supervisor of music in 


the public schools of Oakland, presented 
classes from four schools in the singiny 
of one, two, three and four-part songs, 
and the exhibition gave evidence of the 
splendid work they are accomplishing. 
The orchestras from the Elementary and 
the Fremont High Schools showed splen- 


did skill in their playing. From all this 
talent Oakland hopes in time to build a 
festival chorus and a symphony orches- 
tra. The convention closed on Sunday 
afternoon, May 4, with a rousing com- 
munity concert at the Oakland Municipal 
Auditorium. 








How California’s University ! 
Serves the People in Music | 


Under Julian R. Waybur, Department in the Extension Division 
Is Waking the State to Appreciation of the Art—Ajds in | 
Organization of Community Music Work—Offers Lec- 
tures, Private Instruction and Correspondence Courses. | 








ERKELEY, CAL., May 11.—The De- 

partment of Music in the University 
of California Extension Division is of- 
fering its services to the communities of 
the State for the organization and devel- 
opment of their musical resources. To 
individuals as well it affords the benefits 
of musical educaticn. It sends out rep- 
resentatives to aid, by personal super- 
vision and advice, in the organization of 
community singing, choral training and 
the like. Leaders for community choruses 
and for choral training may be secured 
through it. 








THE NEW EARTH 


(A PROPHETIC VISION) 
For solos, chorus and orchestra 
Words by Louise Ayres Garnett 
Price, $1.00, postpaid 
he sub-title gives a clue to the nature of this fine work—its emotional 


spiritual content as inspired by the rebirth of our world through pain 
The text is of exceptional beauty and power, and it has 
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al 


and sacrifice. 


centration, and for both soloists 


music that bas character.’’—Eusebius G. 








pired Mr. Hadley to some of the best music he has ever written. F 

ctised hand has avoided over-elaboration in favor of a large simplicity 
nd a clarity of utterance; the brevity of the work gives the strength of 
and 
satisfying and rewarding performance. 
‘It is by far the best choral work Mr. Hadley has given the world, 
essful. for conductors of choral societies have been looking for just such works, concise, 
i Hood, 
Mr. Hadley is at his best in ‘The New Earth.’ ”’ 
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In the same way local amateur organ- 
izations may engage conductors of 
orchestral and band music. Lectures are 
given on the history and art of music, 
the appreciation of music and how to 
listen to music. These are illustrated 
with appropriate musical selections. 
These lectures may be heard by any com- 
munity in California making proper ar- 
rangements. A list of topics and speakers 
is sent on application. Artists in both 
vocal and instrumental music give con- 
certs and lecture recitals through the de- 
partment. This group includes singers, 
pianists, violinists, ’cellists, small orches- 
tras and ensemble players. 

The Extension Department of Music 
acts as an exchange for musical infor- 
mation. It asks school teachers, music 
instructors and directors and community 
center leaders to contribute to its files 
copies of programs, photographs and 
magazine and newspaper articles having 
to do with musical matters. From time 
to time the department issues lists of 
printed matter dealing with music—pro- 


grams, bibliographies and study outlines. . 


Libraries are furnished with book-lists 
for their music departments, on refjuest. 


Instruction in Orchestral Instruments 


Through the department, instruction 
is offered by teachers of the voice, piano, 
organ, violin, ’cello and other instruments 
of the orchestra. This instruction is 
given either individually or iri classes of 
three. Musical theory, harmony, coun- 
terpoint, form and composition are pre- 
sented in lecture courses. These subjects 
are also taught in correspondence 
courses. The courses now offered are in 
rudiments of music; diatonic harmony 


and strict counterpoint (two courses) ; 
advanced diatonic harmony and _ strict 
counterpoint; elementary chromatic har- 
mony and strict counterpoint in four and 
five parts; chromatic harmony and free 
counterpoint; introduction to the history 
of modern European music; the organ 
and its masters, and the history of the 
violin. 

A correspondence course may be taken 
up at any time; students as a rule work 
through an assignment in a week. Each 
course consists of fifteen assignments, 
and the fee is five dollars. 

The department is ready at all times 
to give advice and aid in meeting musical 
problems that may arise in community 
development. It welcomes letters from 
any person in the State who is interested 
in such problems. The personne! of the 
department is made up of men and 
women who are of recognized standing 
in their respective fields. Several of 
them are members of the regular music 
faculty of the University of California. 
All of them are thoroughly experienced 
teachers. The work is directed by Julian 
R. Waybur. 


In Justice to Walter Anderson 


A change of wording of an announce- 
ment made by Walter Anderson, the New 
York manager, as printed in MUSICAL 
AMERICA on May 17, gave an erroneous 
impression which calls for a correction. 
The error occurred in the article an- 
nouncing that Robert Quait, tenor, had 
been added to Mr. Anderson’s list. Refer- 
ence was made to the fact that Mr. 
Anderson had previously introduced such 
tenors as Reed Miller, Lambert Murphy, 
Paul Althouse and Orville Harrold, and 
as the article was printed the impression 
may easily have been gained that these 
tenors were at present under his man- 
agement. Mr. Anderson’s original state- 
ment. was clear on this point, and Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA regrets that a false inter- 
pretation was made possible by its man- 
ner of presenting the announcement. 


L. E. Behymer’s Secretary Visits New 
York 


Rena MacDonald, secretary to L. E. 
sSehymer, has been visiting New York 
musical managers in-the interests of Mr. 
Behymer’s Philharmonic Courses in Los 
Angeles. 
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TARASOVA 


“People Turned Away at Second : 


Song Recital of Nina Tarasova.” 
Headline in N. Y. Tribune, May 13, 1919. ce 
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“Russian Singer Makes a Big Hit.” 


Headline in Evening World, May 13, 1919. 
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Second Recital of Nina Tarasova 7” 


“Miss Tardsova Repeats Success.” —' 
Headline in N. Y. Herald, May 13, 1919. |e 





New York Tribune, May 13, ’19. : 

Mme. Nina Tarasova, whose recital at Maxine 
Elliott’s Theater two weeks ago won for her in- 
stant recognition, appeared again last night at 
Aeolian Hall. Mme. Tar&sova is a remarkable ar- 
a Russian Yvette Guilbert, and she has been 











tist 

able to give the folksongs of her native country 

with a vigor and a variety of mood such as no vat: 

singer has shown in New York in recent seasons. ! 

In everything she did there was a tone of the soul ; 

and an unlimited amount of imagination. The au- cip: 
and 


dience was one of the largest that ever assaulted 
the doors of Aeolian Hall. Nearly a hundred per- 
sons were turned away. 

/ C: 


"Diam asters. Ts Elin Reuaien: ste, whe a0- ‘“Tarasova Captivates in Son gs of 
Russia.” 








peared before us a week or two ago practically un- 
heralded in a recital that startled some of us by 
the flashes of genius that she revealed, was heard 
again at Aeolian Hall last night. She more than 
confirmed the first impression of her worth, stirred 
a crowded house to fervent approval of her ef- 
forts, and made, at least, one music reviewer for- 
get that his appetite was jaded after eight months 
work. She is young, pretty, fascinating, compelling 
whether in girls’ or in boys’ costume. If she 
doesn’t become the toast of next season I’m no 
prophet. The voice is there, the talent is there, 
the brains are there. All of Miss Tar&sova’s offi- 
cial programme was sung in Russian. Twice the 
little Russian woman sang in English — ‘‘Comin’ 
Thro’ the Rye’ and ‘‘O, My Laddie’’—and how de- 
liciously arch was her pronouncement of them, and 
what an object lesson to American and English 
singers in charms of enunciation! 


New York Herald, May 13, '19. 


For a second time Miss Nina Tarasova, Russian rT 4 e 2 99 
contralto, roused a large audience to a state of un- Va 10n or aras 
usual enthusiasm last night when she gave a re- e 
— - e 
Headline in Eve. Mail, May 13, 1919. 
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Headline in N. Y. American, May 13, 1919. 





cital of Russian folksongs in Aeolian Hall. About 
two weeks ago She made her début here, winning 
success through personal charm and her power 
over the emotions of her hearers. She sang lulla- 
bies and sad, trembling love songs, yet in all there 
was something intensely human—something that 
brought the dramas of her song characters close 
to the audience. She has been called a Russian 
Yvette Guilbert. 








Nina Tarasova, the Russian interpreter of folk- 
songs and ballads, who was so enthusiastically re- 
ceived here two weeks ago at her début concert, 
gave another recital last evening in Aeolian Hall 
to a big audience. 

This artist, from an interpretative viewpoint, is 
one of the delights of the season. Her personality 
is an asSet that cannot be overlooked and her 
Guilbertian method of ballad singing is of the high- 
est order. Humor and pathos are pictured by a 
gesture or a tone, and every song is invested with 
the true Russian spirit. 


“Nina Tardsova Again Wins.”’ 
Headline in N. Y. World, May 13, 1919. 


New York American, May 13, ’19. 
Nina Tarasova gave her second evening of Rus- 
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= The World, May 13, °19. 


sian folksongs and ballads in Aeolian Hall last 
night. When Mme. Tarasova made her first un- 
heralded appearance in this city she was quite 
unknown save, perhaps, among a few of her coun- 
trymen. So quickly, however, did she catch the 
fancy of the public that her success in America is 
already insured. 

As has been said before, Nina TarAsova’s meth- 
ods of interpretation bear a striking resemblance 
to those of Yvette Guilbert. Temperament she has 
in plenty, and her range of expression not only in- 
cludes the dramatic and the pathetic but the hu- 
morous and whimsical. 

Like the inimitiable Yvette, too, she can be cap- 
tivatingly demure in the ‘‘naughty”’ type of song. 


New York Evening Mail, May 13, 19. 


When Nina Taraésova made her American début 
a few weeks ago it was agreed that as an inter- 
preter of Russian folksongs she was unique, so far 
as this country knows. Last evening at Aeolian 
Hall she not only emphasized this fact but invol- 
untarily caused a near-riot of a kind hitherto 
utterly unknown to New York’s concert audi- 
toriums. 


With the house entirely sold out in advance a 
huge crowd stormed the doors clamoring for ad- 
mission. When Tardsova had finished her remark- 
able programme of miniature Russian dramas there 


was another concerted rush for the Stage on which 
her new triumphs had just been won. She was 
overwhelmed with vociferous demands for encores 
and eventually sent her tumultuous admirers home 
only by scattering most of her flowers among 
them. 

If Tardsova'’s appeal to Russian hearts is enor- 
mous she proved yesterday that she could capture 
an American audience just as easily with such 
simple ditties as ‘‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rve”’ and “‘My 
Laddie.”’ She has the rare gift of complete sym- 
pathy in mood, voice and personality, and the su- 
preme naturalness of her spirit would be intelligible 
in any language. 








Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
Personal Representative: LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF, Carnegie Hall 
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[LWAUKEE RAISES 


; a INDFORSYMPHONY 





- Revived Body to Present 


™ 


© chicago Orchestra in Five- 


Year Concert Series 


\[).WAUKEE, WIs., May 13.—One of the 

fs nportant musical announcements 

\|;iwaukee in years has just been made 

the effect that the Milwaukee Orches- 
sociation has been revived and a 
tee fund raised. This assures a 
ies of concerts for five years by 

. Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

The new Officers of the Orchestra As- 


yn are: President, Clarence I. 
nik: vice-president, David A. Edgar; 
erecary, Margaret Rice; treasurer, 
it C. Smith; directors, Claire Ja- 


Margaret Rice, Clarence R. Falk, 
n C. White, Clement C. Smith, Ar- 
icGeogh and David A. Edgar. The 


Be certs will be managed by Miss Rice. 


“Milwaukee is fortunate, because, 
rough its proximity to Chicago it is 
ble to get one of the world’s greatest 
chestras under conditions far more fa- 
than those which exist in other 


ora le 
Miss Rice says. 


ties of the State,” 


&vnphony orchestras never have been 


ade to pay from the box office stand- 
pint, here or elsewhere, and wherever 
ey are made a part of the musical life 
the city they are supported largely 
rough the generosity of public-spirited 
izens. Milwaukee has many such men 
1d women, and their response to re- 
ests to subscribe to the orchestra’s 
iarantee fund has been remarkable. 
he Chicago Symphony concerts, accord- 
¢ to the plans of the committee, will 
doubtedly be the most important mu- 
‘al and social functions at the Pabst 
heater next season.” 
Arthur Middleton, in concert with the 
rion Musical Club, gave the first demon- 
ration of real bass singing in Milwau- 
pe in years. Mr. Middleton was the 
cipient of enthusiastic applause. His 
andel numbers, “‘Where’er You Walk” 
d“I Feel the Deity Within,” were sig- 
hificant as drawing greater applause 














Elman Matches His Wits With 
YZ Champion Chess Player YW 
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Mischa Elman and Edward Lasker, Champion Chess Plager, Playing Chess a ‘the 


Violinist’s Home in Long Island 


EW ORLEANS, May 16.—This pho- 

tograph of Mischa Elman matching 
his wits with his friend Edward Lasker, 
the chess champion, is a souvenir of the 
latter’s visit to this city. When Lasker 
visited here recently he was_ taken 
through Frenchtown and was shown the 


birthplace and later residence until his 
death of Paul Morphy, the most noted 


chess player this country has produced. 
Mr. Lasker showed deep interest in these 
shrines, and at the same time wished that 
his friend, Mr. Elman, also a _ chess 
player, might see them. In proof of the 
latter’s interest in the game Lasker left 
with the correspondent of MUSICAL 
AMERICA the snapshot of himself and the 
violinist pondering over their moves at 
Elman’s home on Long Island. 





than Bach and Handel numbers‘ given by 
any other artist in Milwaukee in recent 
years. Mr. Middleton is a master ora- 
torio-singer whose enunciation is above 
reproach, who appreciates the dignity 
and religious side of oratorio as few 
other singers do and whose voice is ade- 
quate in all respects. As an interpreter 
of Negro songs also he ranks high. 
His Burleigh, Cook and Reddick num- 
bers were examples of excellent charac- 


terization and good delivery of dialect. 

The club’s part of the program in- 
cluded a buoyant song, “When Spring 
Awakes” by Weinzierl, a fine example 
of the spirit of spring. Under the baton 
of Dr. Daniel Protheroe, the club con- 
veyed a strong sense of spontaneity and 


impulse. Bach’s “No Blade of Grass 
Can Flourish” and  Rachmaninoff’s 
“Glorious Forever” were among the finest 
things presented. C. O. S. 


FORM BODY TO SPUR 
BALTIMORE’S MUSIC 


Permanent Committee Aims to 
Promote City’s Art—wWill 
Sponsor Concerts 


BALTIMORE, MD., May 21.—Much in- 
terest is being manifested here in an an- 
nouncement just made that a permanent 


committee for the promotion of music in 
Baltimore has been formed. It consists 
of Elizabeth Ellen Starr, chairman; Mrs. 
William Ellis Coale, Mrs. Hemsley John- 
son Mrs. Jack Symington, James Swan 
rick, Ral Parr and Dr. Hugh Hampton 
Young. All are numbered among the 
most prominent residents of Baltimore. 

The announcement of the formation of 
the committee, as made by Miss Starr, 
explains the object of the organization in 
detail. Following the statement that the 
committee has been formed, the an- 
nouncement says: 

“The list of patrons invited to co- 
operate with this committee will include 
more than sixty representative men and 
women, who will be asked to help diffuse 
an active interest in music throughout 
the city, secure season ticket subscribers, 
and insure larger audiences for our visit- 
ing orchestras and artists. 

“This organization will sponsor sym- 
phony concerts, grand opera and such 
artist recitals as demand larger audi- 
toriums than the Peabody Hall; exclud- 
ing all benefit performances, irrespective 
of artist or cause. 

“It will dispose of the boxes at the 
Lyric Theater, either to individuals or 
groups of congenial people, but the gen- 
eral sale of tickets will be held at Al- 
baugh’s Agency as usual. 

“A printed list of committee and 
patrons will appear with every program 
they support. 

“The committee cordially invites you 
to become a patron and begs your ardent 
help in developing musical appreciation 
and enthusiasm in our city. 

“This invitation calls for no financial 
obligations in the acceptance, other than 
subscribing to as many tickets as pos- 
sible, and enthusing others to do the 
same.” R. E. S. 













Graveure makes records exclusively 
marvelous 


for Columbia. Hear the 
qualities of this great voice. 


A Few Suggestions: 


An Old Garden . . A 5801 
She Is Far From the Saad - | $1.50 
AsTeS 


Prologue. From Pagliacci . 


2-in. 


Says a critic: 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, 


102 Clerkenwell Road, 


London Factory: 


Columbia 


ANTONIA SAWYER, 


‘‘A phenomenal voice. 
tion, idiom, action—all is perfect artistry.” 


Louis Graveure 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


INC,, 


A Belgian singer who sprang into fame pili 
—and who in a single season won deserved recognition 
as one of the world’s greatest baritones. 


Nuance, dic- 


NEW YORK 


e. &. 





Vision Fugitive. From Herodiade | $1. 50 
Since You Went Away .. . rN 
Kentucky Babe. . . $1.50 
Tommy Lad ‘ eis A 2047 
Flow, Thou Regal Purple iii l $1.00 
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HUGE THRONGS HEAR 
CARUSO IN ST. PAUL 


Record- Breaking Audionce of 7000 
Attend Recital—-Morgana and 
Breeskin Assist 


St. PAUL, MINN., May 12.—The Caruso 
concert Thursday evening was a great 
event, becoming a civic as well as artis- 
tic event. The great auditorium was 
opened to full capacity, more than 7000 
gathering to hear the great tenor. The 
attendance was estimated as the largest 
recorded in the Northwest for any enter- 
tainment purpose. 

As to enthusiasm, the resounding ap- 
plause was accompanied by the waving 
of American and Italian flags. So pro- 
longed was the demonstration of the 
audience that the singer was more than 
once delayed in beginning his numbers. 

The scheduled numbers were three 
arias associated with the tenor’s name, 


“Celeste Aida,’ “Una Furtiva Lagrima” 
from “L’Elisir d’Amore,” and the “Pagli- 
acci” selection, “Vesti la Giubba.” These 
left impressions of a voice rich, warm, 
impassioned, and of a masterly and glo- 
rious art. Nine encore numbers were 


IRENE 
WILLIAMS 


Soprano 





Engaged 
SEASON 1918-19 


New York Orch. Soc. 


New York (Aeolian Hall) 
2 Recitals 


New Haven Sym. Orch. 
Pittsburg Male Chorus 
Halifax Phil. Soc. 
“Elijah” 
Creatore Orch. 
Canadian Tour 
Providence Glee Club 


Englewood Choral Soc. 























Princeton Recital 





New York “Elijah” 





Fall River Woman's Club 





Elmira Recital 


Salamanca Recital 








Western Tour Jan’y 1920 
Now Booking 


Special Terms En route 


Exclusive direction: 
WALTER ANDERSON 
62 W. 45 
New York City 


used in groups of three. The English 
text of Gehel’s “For You Alone” was 
enunciated in a way to enhance its beauty 
and provided convincing argument of its 
legitimate use in artistic expression. A 
popular song of Trieste, “Le Campana 
de San Giusto” by Arona, rang with ex- 
pressive meaning. Three songs by Tosti 
were included, “Pour un baiser,” “A Vu- 
chella” and “Ideale.” Leoncavallo’s 
“Mattinata,” Rossini’s “La Danza,” Gas- 
taldon’s “Musica Proibita” and Duparc’s 
‘““Extase” completed the list of songs. 

Elias Breeskin, as assisting artist, in 
the opening number of the program, 
Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de Moscow,” 
found his audience warm to the occasion 
and to his own fine offerings. There 
were many recalls following the first ap- 
pearance and an encore in Kreisler’s 
“Caprice Viennois.” For his second and 
third appearances, Mr. Breeskin played 
Chaminade’s “Caprice Espanole,”’ Sara- 
sate’s “Zapateado” and “Gypsy Airs” 
with Schubert’s “Ave Maria” exquisitely 
played as an extra. 

Nina Morgana, the soprano of the 
group, was warmly received after each 
of her three appearances, in which she 
sang Bellini’s “Come me Sereno” from 
“Sonnambula,” Chadwick’s “He Loves 
Me,” Mana Zucca’s “The Wee But- 
terfly,’” Chaminade’s “Summer” and 
“Shadow Dance” from Meyerbeer’s “Din- 


orah.” Her encores were Burgmein’s 
“The Mandolin” and Gounod’s Waltz 
Song from “Mireille.” F. L. C. B. 





Commonwealth Opera Company Pre- 
sents “The Gondoliers” in Brooklyn 


Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Gondoliers” 
was given at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music during the week of May 5 by the 
Commonwealth Opera Company with a 
competent cast. Florence Macbeth sang 


the leading réle during the first half of 
the week, being replaced later by Gladys 
Caldwell. Christie MacDonald again 
captivated as the dainty Gianetta, and 
Sylvia Tell ornamented the performance 
with the exotic Dance of the Cachucha. 
William Danforth gave a clever imper- 
sonation as the Grand Inquisitor; Jo- 
sephine Jacoby was a delightful Duchess. 
Others in the cast included Stanley Forde 
as the Duke, John Phillips as Luis, War- 
ren Proctor, Bertram Peacock, James 
Goddard, Hugh Williams, Eileen Castles, 
and Miss Tammen, Miss Beach, Miss 
Pierce and Miss Craig. Romualdo Sapivu 
conducted. as a SS 





Mississippians Hear Local Pianist in 
Recitals 


JACKSON, MIss., May 3.—Walter Chan- 
man, the distinguished young pianist of 
Clarksdale, Miss., gave a recital at the 
Blind Institute here recently, under the 
auspices of the Chaminade Club and Bel- 
haven College. Mr. Chapman has ap- 
peared as soloist with the New York 
Symphony, the New York Philharmonic 
and the Cincinnati Symphony. He was 
also heard in recital at Greenwood, Miss., 
recently. 


FOUR OPERA STARS 
HEARD IN WICHITA 


Frantic Applause Greets Gatti 


Artists—Shipman Series 
Closes 


WicuHiTA, KAN., May 15.—Four of the 
brightest stars of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, Alda, Lazzari, Martinelli and 
De Luca, united their efforts at the 
Forum last Monday night, in giving 
Wichita its most notable performance of 
the season. The Forum is of such dimen- 
sions that even an audience of several 
thousand persons leaves a large number 
of vacant seats. Although the audience 
was not as large as that which has 
greeted other visiting artists this season, 
it would have filled to overflowing an 


opera house of ordinary dimensions. 
What they lacked in number the listeners 
made up in close attention and almost 
frantic applause after every number. 
Each singer received generous and hearty 
recognition. The audience seemed to 
know no favorites, but some of the art- 
ists were more generous with their ap- 
plause than the others. The “Celeste 
Aida,” sung by Martinelli, and the well- 
loved Figaro cavatina, sung by De Luca, 
were best received. The quartet from 
“Rigoletto,” which closed the program, 
was also rapturously applauded. 


The Shipman Concert Artists 
closed Tuesday with a recital at th 
School Auditorium by Mme. St 
Ryder, pianist, and W. L. Cox, ba 
The audience was small, but in 
many representative musicians 
city, and it seemed well pleased wit 
artists. Mme. Sturkow-Ryder 
amiable and vivacious personalit: 
on and off the concert platform, 

a brilliant and accomplished pianis 
Cox, who is the head of the Salin 
servatory of Music, sang with dee 
ing, in which his voice and music: 
sonality showed to great advan 
Both artists responded generously 
vigorous calls for encores. 

Evelyn Packer opened a series 
pupils’ recitals with a matinée perfor 
ance at the Adams Music Hall, on § 
urday last. Nine young pupils too’: 
in the performance. 





T. I 


Florence Otis in Numerous Concert 

Florence Otis has recently m 
number of successful appearances i 
cert. On April 30 she was heard 
Globe concert in Claude Warford’s song 
on May 8 she sang at the Pouch G,)\ 
in Brooklyn for the National Socict; 


New England Women, giving the “(; 
nome” aria from “Rigoletto” and Ap 
ican songs by Stickles, Mana-/y 
Warford, White, Terry and Leong 
She sang again on May 13 at the ann 
meeting and luncheon at the Hote! \ 
Alpin, New York, of the National | 
versal Sunshine Society. Bn 
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ELEANORA PERRY 


Dramatic Soprano 


Prima Donna 


Cuba, 


Now appearing as 





Miss Perry Has Sung at These Leading 
Italian Opera Houses 


Teatro Dal Verme, Milan (two seasons) 

Teatro Regio, Parma 

Teatro Ponchielli, Cremona 

Teatro Massimo, Palermc AY 
Teatro Carlo Felice, Genoa : 





of the Bracale 


Opera Company 


Porto Rico and South America 


Summer of 1919 
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Mary Jordan Urges Artists to Champion Earlier American Music 








Ve 
Gon -alto’s Chronological Series 


of Programs of Native Songs 
Will Show Evolution of Our 
Music—Negro Spirituals are 
the Real American  Folk- 
Music, She Holds—Our Audi- 
ences Enthusiastic Over Works 
of the Modernist, Bloch. 


L \ST winter, at a Philharmonic con- 





the soloist, Mary Jordan, sang 


ap A rican classic. The agreeable aria 


from John Knowles Paine’s’ opera, 
“py ..’ which was one of the contral 
io’ tributions to that particular pro- 
gram, was not merely the result of a 
rand 1 or careless excursion into the 
feld of earlier American music. Miss 
Jordan’s interest in that music is serious 
gpd spontaneous, not perfunctory, not the 


Bort-lived enthusiasm born of timely 
triotism. She examines the American 
isic of yesterday with the just, fastid- 


mis eye of the artist; what falls short 
standard she _ leaves 


2 & 


Be the required 


“Qur singers,” Miss Jordan said re- 
Bitly to a representative of MUSICAL 
ByicricA, “ought to investigate the works 
f the older American composers. We 
e it to our music-lovers to give them 
mh opportunity to know how this coun- 
fy’s composers developed; what was the 
Wolutionary process. Incidentally, one 
nis some notably fine things in the 
rlier pages of American music. I be- 
ve my chronologically arranged pro- 
rams of American music, which I in- 
gid giving next season, will prove that 
fam right. I believe in fostering those 
Omposers who have contributed some- 
ing worth while to the store of native 
jusic—such men as Paine, Chadwick, 
bote, to name some of the veterans. 
ie younger Americans deserve substan 
al encouragement, too; that goes with- 
it saying. I have made it a point to 
ature the songs of John Alden Carpen- 
r, whom I regard as one of the fore- 
host and best-equipped creative musi- 
Bins of the day. 


Introduced Fourdrain’s Songs 


“I have also been ‘doing’ a great many 
dern French songs,” Miss Jordan con- 
nued. “I was the first artist to sing 
ourdrain’s songs in America. Four- 
Tain’s name occurs on every one of my 
Dorrams. Next year I intend to intro- 
a number of modern Italian songs 








Cc) Underwood « Underwood 


Mary Jordan, the American Contralto, in Her Home in New York 


by Amilcare Zanella and Stefano Do- 
naudy. 

“Everywhere that I have sung I have 
presented Harry T. Burleigh’s Negro 
Spiritual settings. These are really our 
American folk-music, it seems to me. 
Before presenting my programs in the 
cities I visit I give a brief talk explain- 
ing the difference between these spirit- 
uals and other folk-music. It gives the 
audience new interest in them to know 
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Direction: 
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that these lovely melodies are American 
folk-songs. Surely it is time that our 
people awoke to the beauty and signifi- 
cance of theis musical heritage! Surely 
it is time for them to be interested in 
their own possessions.” 

It would be a mistake to assume that 
Mary Jordan’s interests and energies are 
completely taken up by her researches in 
American, French and Italian music. 
The record of her activities in the past 
few years proves that her artistic taste is 
distinctly a catholic one. 

Studies Russian Art 


She devoted much time to investigating 
Russian music, and unlike less _ pains- 
taking contemporaries, studied the Rus- 
sian language for two years in order that 
her interpretations might be faithful in 
every aspect to the spirit of the songs. 

The contralto may be numbered among 
that limited, discerning group of Amer- 
icans who “discovered” Ernest Bloch. 
She is one of the Swiss genius’ warmest 
champions and is making earnest efforts 
to bring his music before our public. 

It may be worth remarking, as a coin- 
cidence, that at the Philharmonic concert 
mentioned at the opening of this inter- 
view Miss Jordan presented two of 
Bloch’s ““Poémes d’Automne.” ‘To us per- 
sonally the fact that American audiences 
grow enthusiastic over this Swiss mod- 
ernist’s music seems an indication of the 
healthy condition of musical appreciation 
in our country to-day. “I placed one of 
Mr. Bloch’s songs on my program in San 
Antonio, when I appeared there with the 
Mozart Club,” Miss Jordan said. “As 
we were going on the platform I re- 
marked to my accompanist that I feared 


the song would be ‘over the heads’ of the 
audience. I was wrong. That particu- 
lar number received more applause than 
any of the other songs in French on my 
program. The same thing occurred in 
Minneapolis.” 

A Crowded Spring Schedule 


Miss Jordan has worked hard to aid 
the various patriotic movements launched 
before and after the signing of the 
armistice. During the recent Victory 
Liberty Loan drive she sang at Thirty- 
fourth Street and Fifth Avenue and in 
two hours succeeded in selling $25,000 
worth of bonds. Her concert schedule 
for this month is a formidable one, read- 
ing thus: May 5, Columbia University 
(Verdi Requiem); May 11-12, Oberlin 
Festival (Bruch’s “Odysseus” and Dvo- 
rak’s “Stabat Mater’); May 16, recital 
in Newark, O. (third appearance in that 
city); May 18, Atlantic City, N. J.; May 
26-27, two performances of the Verdi 
Requiem in Brockton, Mass. B. KR. 


Reception for Vera Janacopulos 


Mrs. E. Robert Schmitz gave a reception 
and tea in honor of Vera Janacopulos on 
Thursday afternoon of last week. E. 
Robert Schmitz, the pianist, played De- 
bussy’s “Night in Granada.” Miss Jana- 
copulos sang the “Enfantines” by Mous- 
sorgsky, charming the guests with her 
lovely voice. Among the guests were: 
Mr. Goiran, Mrs. Schinewind, Mrs. Alg. 
C. Sartoris, Mrs. Dougherty, Mr. and 
Mrs. Caro Delvaille, Mr. and Mrs. Carlos 
Salzédo, Mr. Hoadley, Mrs. and Miss 
Tremblay, Miss Lumley, Mrs. Clayburger 
and Mr. and Mrs. Centore. 





Now Booking Season 1919-20 


Address: 


GEORGE ROBERTS 
PIANIST-ACCOMPANIST 


Available for Tours, Individual Recitals and Concerts 


611 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Mr. Roberts has played for 


Florence Macbeth 
Maggie Teyte 
Mary Carson 
Borghild Braastad 
Elias Sreeskin 
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Stir Louisville | 
During Three-Day Festival 


ss 








Soloists Include Levitzki, Copeland, Duncan Dancers, Elman, 
Matzenauer, Dambois, Harriet McConnell, Alfred Lind- 
quist and Emma Noe—Minneapolis Symphony Plays— 


Five Concerts Draw Capacity Audiences 














OUISVILLE, KY., May 8.—That 
Louisville was music-hungry was em- 
phatically proved by the capacity audi- 
ences that filled Macauley’s Theater for 
the attractions brought to the city by 
Mrs. Ona B. Talbot during the three-day 
Spring Festival that has just passed into 
local music history. Mrs. Talbot pre- 
sented stars of the first magnitude who 
made the five concerts the most su- 
premely satisfying that have been heard 
here in years. 

Apropos of the Festival, Mrs. Talbot 
says, “The country is in a phase of great 
artistic prosperity. Since the war the 
thoughts of the people have turned to 
something that will make them forget; 
They want a new outlook on life, a new 
note to take the place of the sound of 
guns. This is what we are undertaking 
to give them. We have a real mission 
this time—not a tradesman’s mission of 
exchanging entertainment for dollars, but 
one of spiritual uplift to help heal the 
scarred soul of a nation.” 

The first concert was given on the 
afternoon of Monday, May 5, by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil 
Oberhoffer, conducting, with Alfred Lind- 
quist, tenor, and Harriet McConnell, 
contralto, as soloists. The orchestra’s 
- numbers included the César Franck Sym- 
phony in D Minor, Saint-Saéns’s “Dance 
of Death,” two excerpts from Cadman’s 
“Shanewis,” and Dvorak’s “Carneval.” 
The Cadman selections, the prelude and 
intermezzo from “Shanewis,” proved 
their right to a place on the program not 
only as examples of American music but 
as genuinely interesting material. The 











“Danse 
Macabre” were excellently played by the 
concertmaster, Guy Woodward. 


violin solos in the Saint-Saéns 


Harriet McConnell revealed a fresh 
and flexible voice in an air from Gounod’s 
“Sapho.” Alfred Lindquist sang the 
Romance from Gomez’ “Salvator Rosa” 
with a smooth and ample voice that was 
greeted with hearty applause. Both solo- 
ists were compelled to give encores. 

At the evening concert the orchestra 
gave an inspired performance of the 
Beethoven Fifth Symphony. Finely pre- 
sented also were its other offerings, 
Tchaikowsky’s Theme and Variations in 
G Major and the Rimsky-Korsakoff 
“Caprice Espagnol.” 

Emma Noe, soprano of the Chicago 
Opera forces, was the soloist, and as she 
is a Kentuckyan, she was given a par- 
ticularly warm reception. Her _ pro- 
grammed number was the “Ritorna Vin- 
citor” aria from “Aida,” which she sang 
brilliantly. She added two encores. 

The sensation of the evening was made 
by Mischa Levitzki, the young Russian 
pianist, who swept the audience into a 
hurricane of applause by his playing of 
the Saint-Saéns Concerto in C Minor. 
His hearers would not let him return un- 
til he had added Liszt’s Sixth Hungarian 
Rhapsody and Schubert’s Marche Mili- 
taire. 

The third concert, on Tuesday evening, 
brought forward George Copeland, pian- 
ist, and the Isadora Duncan Dancers, a 
combination of the highest artistic worth. 
The first of the dances was an ensemble 
from Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Aulis.” This 
was followed by ten Chopin numbers, a 
suite of Schubert Waltzes, two Amazon 
dances from “Iphigenia in Tauris” and 
Schubert’s “March Militaire.” 

Mr. Copeland’s solos were the first 
movement of the Sonata “Tragica” by 





MacDowell, Amani’s “Orientale,” Satie’s 
“Gnossienne,” a Debussy group and a 
group of Spanish dances. These were 
played with all the artistry for which 
he has become famous. 


At the fourth concert, on Wednesday 
afternoon, the attraction was Mischa El- 
man, in recital. The violinist was given 
a warm reception and played in his usual 
happy manner. Mendelssohn’s Concerto 
in E Minor, Wieniawski’s “Faust Fan- 
tasie,” the Beethoven-Auer “Turkish 
March,” “Intrada,” by Desplanes-Nachez, 
Rachmaninoff’s “Serenade” as arranged 
for violin by Elman himself, the Fran- 
coeur-Kreisler “Sicilienne et Rigaudon” 
and the “Gypsy Air” of Sarasate. The 
player generously added many encores. 
Joseph Bonine at the piano rounded out 
the artistic charm of the concert. 


Wednesday evening’s concert brought 
to Louisville for the first time Marguerite 
Matzenauer, the Metropolitan contralto, 
and Maurice Dambois, Belgian ’cellist. 
Detailed mention of the many beauties 
of Mme. Matzenauer’s singing is unneces- 
sary. Her numbers included the “Agnus 
Dei” by Bizet, the glorious aria from 
“Samson and Delilah” and Dambois’ 
“Priére.” A group by Grieg and songs 
by Seechi, Veracini, Handel and Meyer- 
beer completed her printed list, and nu- 
merous encores were given. Mr. Dam- 
bois, whose ’cello tone is like a glorified 
human voice, played the Saint-Saéns Con- 
certo in A Minor and two groups of solos, 
numbers by Schubert, Haydn, Handel, 
Rubinstein, Popper, Chopin and a well- 
written and musicianly piece of his own, 
“Caprice Russe.” In addition, he played 
obbligatos for the Bizet and Dambois 
numbers sung by Mme. Matzenauer. 
Emil J. Polak was at the piano for Mme. 
— and Isaac van Grove for the 
cellist. 


The financial and artistic success of 
the festival exceeded all expectations and 
augurs well for the continuation of Mrs. 
Talbot’s activities in Louisville. It is the 
consensus of opinion that never has a 
local Festival reached so high a plane. 

H. 





The choir of St. Peter’s Church of Al- 
bany gave a recital recently. They were 
assisted by Annie Louise David, the 
harpist, directed by Dr. Frank Sill Rog- 
ers, chorister. Harry Alan Russell 
played an organ prelude, Harmon Stu- 
art Swart the bells and Roscoe C. Adams 
the trumpet. 


ENGAGE MARTHA ATWOO 





Soprano is to Be New Soloist at + 


Broadway Presbyterian Church 


Martha Atwood, soprano, won a fj 


success in her appearance at Allent 
Pa., last month. 
11 she sang at the Broadway Pr 


terian Church, New York, in a perf.y; 


ance of excerpts from Mendelss: 
“Elijah,” singing the aria “Hear 
Israel” with notable excellence. Mis 


wood has just been engaged as sop a; 


soloist at this church. On May 2: 


was one of the soloists at the Na hu; 
Festival at Nashua, N. H., singing in +} 


Verdi “Requiem” under the directi: 
Eusebius G. Hood. Miss Atwood « 


her season in the Fall as soloist wit! th 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, Gust, 


Strube, conductor. 





Ganz Sailing for France on May 


On the evening of \| 








— 


7 
A} 
Al. 





Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss pianist, \ 


sail for France and Switzerland on \ 


24 on the Rochambeau, to be gone 
the United States until the first we: 
August. He will hear the piano | 
contest at the Paris Conservator) 
June 10 as a member of the jury. 


invitation is rarely extended to for: ig; 


ers and Mr. Ganz is looking forwa) 
the occasion with a great dea 
pleasure, for it means to him bot 
artistic and a poltical alignment. 
will give a few concerts for local an 


tional charities in the bigger citie: 


Switzerland and also in Strasbourg 
Mulhouse (Alsace). 





Indianapolis Welcomes Its Retur: 


Troops with Music 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


home festivities. 
pated. Hours before the appearan 
the soldiers the great crowds that 
gathered were entertained by band-; 
ing and community singing. 


At the meeting of the Men Musici 
Club on the afternoon of May 10, at tly 
home of the president, Edward B. Bi 
a delightful program was given by Paw 
ning 
lin 


quale Tallarico, pianist. On the eve 


of May 9 Mr. Tallarico gave a recit: 


the auditorium of the School for 
Blind. 


L May 12.—Mu 
had a prominent part in the wel: 
Fifty bands partic: 
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Harry Culbertson 


announces the engagement of 


FRANCES 
INGRAM 


Contralto, with the 


METROPOLITAN 
OPERA COMPANY 


Season 1919—1920 


cA few available dates for concerts still open 


SEASON 1919—1920 


Concert Direction: 


HARRY CULBERTSON 
Hotel del Prado 
Midway Boulevard 
Chicago 
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~ THE RADICALS, MUSIC, DRAMA AND THE ARTS 








= 








44—E RABBI WISE, 


greatly 
T respected even by those who are not of his faith, a man of public 


prominent among his co-religionists, 


piri recently preached a sermon in which he so drastically condemned the 


: drama of to-day, and even the dramatic profession, as to create a sensation. 
at aisse* 
‘SE gp, his sermon he referred to the profession as “uneducated moral scav- 


Bigers. 
though he later admitted that they were no more undressed than the 


And he might incidentally 
have added, in society generally, when it is on parade at its various func- 


He spoke of the stage as being “‘filled with half dressed women’, 





women in the boxes or in the hotel lobbies. 


tions. He particularly denounced the plays now being presented at the 


theaters and sarcastically alluded to ‘‘the use of lingerie in stage produc- 
tions.’ Perhaps his most serious charge was when he stated that the 
drama of to-day makes the playhouse ‘‘an annex to the brothel.”’ 


ee 


Naturally, the press was for some days full of excited replies from 
of prominent managers, actors, actresses and others. One of the most sensible 
‘¢omments was made in an editorial in the New York Sun, to the effect 
of that ‘such wholesale denunciations as those put forth by Rabbi Wise are as 
winds upon the sands. The present generation is not going to perdition 
merely because shoulder blades are now displayed in decolleté instead of 
‘chests, nor because lingerie has been promoted from the advertising 
Hd eolumns of the Ladies’ Home Journal to the stage, nor because sermons 
“Bare mighty poor. Inspiration and fun are not set forms, but living, changing 
ine forces. Each generation gets them where and as it can. When they 
become solidified in creeds or restrained by Puritanical formulas, you have 
a dull world.” 

So far, so good. Coincident with this onslaught by the distinguished 
Hebrew, comes the announcement of the organization of the “Allied Citi- 
‘zens of America” 


Prohibition amendment, which is accompanied by the significant statement 






for the purpose of obtaining the enforcement of the 





that the work of the new organization will supplement that of the Anti- 
Saloon League, but while the League is restricted to the alcohol problem, it 





fs announced that the new organization “‘is broad enough ultimately to 
‘effect the means through which the people of each community may deal 
ith any issue involving vindication of Americanism.” 





The statement is apparently rather vague, but when we come to examine 





it by the light of some other happenings, we shall see staring us in the face 
@ very remarkable situation. A Mr. Anderson, who is the President of the 
bew organization, declared to a reporter of the New York World that ‘‘the 





hew organization is to promote morality in the civic welfare communities.” 
Now while it will be generally agreed, I think that there are plays that do 
ot make for either morality or civic betterment, and while it will be agreed 






hat every legitimate and honorable effort to improve the morale and the 
ell-being of a nation is to be commended, at the same time there are 






ery serious differences of opinion as to the best methods by which these 
lesired results can be obtained. 










It may be remembered that not long ago | stated my conviction of the 
incerity of the prominent multi-millionaire with whom | accidentally came 
n contact, and who, being driven virtually into a corner, lost his reserved 
temeanor sufficiently to declare something of the entire propaganda with 





And I then said that these 


radicals are not to be regarded as fanatics or crazy people, but as abso- 


which he and others like him are associated. 


lutely sincere in their conviction that it is hopeless to expect to improve 
the character of the American people by education or by appeal to their 
higher selves, and that the result can only be obtained by drastic Calvinistic 
national legislation, that the first step was Bone Dry Prohibition, which 
was to be enforced absolutely, even if homes had to be invaded, people 
arrested at night and dragged from their beds, coffins opened, and that 
such acts were considered as perfectly proper in the search for concealed 
liquor. And | also stated that the next step was an endeavor to have a 
national law prohibiting the manufacture and sale of tobacco in any form. 
(By the bye, a nation wide agitation for this has already started.) After 
that I said a drive would be made to create a Calvinistic observance of 
Finally, said I, when this 
has been accomplished, an attack will be made on theaters, concert halls, 
movies, as being precisely what Rabbi Wise characterized the theaters to 
be, namely, ‘‘annexes to the brothels.”’ 


Sunday, which already obtains in many places. 


Now, there are people who may no doubt smile when they read this. 
But we must not forget that, as | said before, back of this movement are 
multi-millionaires, determined, if money will do it, to put the thing 
Meantime, those who are interested in music, drama and the 
arts are supine, regard the matter with indifference, believe that the evil 
day is far off, even if it will ever come, and do not give any concern to the 


matter. 


through. 


There are those, however, notably some members of the press, who 
begin to realize the seriousness of the proposition and that these radicals are 
not engaged in what might be called “‘reform.’’ They are not anxious to 
reform either the stage or the conditions under which some dramatic or 
They are absolutely against music, art, 
We know precisely to-day what the attitude of these 
extremists is, for instance, towards sculpture. You can go into some of 
the museums where their influence has penetrated and find the casts of the 
great masterpieces of antiquity embellished with fig leaves. 
149 casts of the male form, there will be 149 fig leaves. 

The hour is approaching when not merely the need of such an organiza- 
tion as the Musical Alliance will be recognized, but an Alliance of all those 
engaged in that great work of culture which is represented by those 
spiritual influences that music, drama, the arts, have always fostered. 


musical performances are given. 
drama, in any form. 


If there are 


Meanwhile, as I shall endeavor to show later on, it is squarely up to 
those who sincerely believe in the uplifting influence of music, drama and 
the arts to rise in protest against those who would prostitute them for greed. 

When they do they will take from the extremists one of their stock 
arguments. 


Sama 






























President The Musical Alliance of the U. S. 











ope All Musicians Will Get Behind and 
Push 


Enclosed please find one dollar for an- 
ual dues. It renews one’s courage and 
nthusiasm to know that the Musical Al- 
lance is doing everything possible for 
le music profession. Here’s hoping all 
lusicians will get behind you and push! 
Also enclosed you will find check for 
ne dollar for which please enroll the 
ckport High School Musical Clubs as 
member. ROBERT A. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Lockport, N. Y., May 4, 1919. 


sical Alliance. With best wishes for the 
noble work it represents, 
Mrs. WILLIAM M. HOLDEN. 
Barre, Vt., May 3, 1919. 














Membership Renewal Is Not Only a 
Duty But a Pleasure 


After having read in your letter of 
April 25 what an amount of splendid 
work the Musical Alliance has already 
accomplished, I think it not only a duty 
but a pleasure to renew my membership 
for the coming year. Please accept the 
enclosed $1 and my very best wishes 
for continued success. 

HANNA BROCK-OETTEKING. 

New York City, April 29, 1919. 











Best Wishes 


Enclosed please find money order for 
enewal of my membership in the Mu- 


Theo 
KARLE 


America’s 
Great Tenor 


The Power of a Robust— 
the Color, Quality and 
Style of a Lyric. 


Assisted by 
WILLIAM STICKLES 
Composer-Pianist 

Sole Direction Kingsbery Foster 
25 W. 424 St. New York 


RTHUR KRAFT 








Pleased to Continue Support 


I am pleased to continue my support 
of your worthy organization. Enclosed 
please find $1 for membership dues. 

MABELLE GLENN, 
Supervisor of Music. 








Hopes to Assist 


I enclose check for one dollar and re- 
quest that you enroll me a member of 
the Alliance. 

Trust that I may be able to assist in 
accomplishing in my community some of 
the things for which the Alliance is work- 
ing. JAMES ELMER BROUN. 

Bluefield, W. Va., April 21, 1919. 
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Declares Alliance Is Worthy the Support 
of Every Musician 


I enclose herewith one dollar, which is 
subscription dues for the ensuing year. 
I am glad to renew my support to the 
Musical Alliance, which organization is 
indeed worthy the support of every mu- 
sician in the United States. 

HENRIETTA EMMONS-ISAACS. 

Forest City, Ia., April 22, 1919. 


Compliments for Its Splendid Work 





I am delighted to enclose my annual 
dues for your so worthy society. I wish 
you well in your efforts for the coming 
year. 

Complimenting you at the same time 
for your splendid work, I am, 

CHRISTIAAN KRIENS. 

New York, April 24, 1919. 





Delighted at Its Wonderful Success 


Enclosed herewith find check covering 
my subscription. I am immensely de- 
lighted to see the wonderful success the 
Musical Alliance has made. ~- 

FORTUNE GALLO. 

Cleveland, Ohio, May 1, 1919. 





Work of the Alliance of Distinct Value 


Please find enclosed my Musical Alli- 
ance dues for 1919. There is every reason 
why the musicians of the country should 
co-operate. No matter how efficiently 


“AMERICAN TENOR 
CONCERT — ORATORIO — RECITAL 


music is taught outside of the public 
schools, it does not seem to be generally 
recognized as being of equal importance 
with other studies in the schools. It 
should be made to have as much value 
as other studies and it should be recog- 
nized for its value. Such work as that 
done by the Musical Alliance should 
prove to be of distinct value along these 
lines. AGNES LEE SMITH. 
Kokomo, Ind., April 29, 1919. 





Its Importance in Our National Life 


I take pleasure in enclosing my check 
for one dollar, in renewal of my subscrip- 
tion to the Musical Alliance for the en- 
suing year. I am sure that no one who 
has kept in touch with the activities of 
the organization during the past year 
could fail to realize and appreciate its 
importance in our national life. 

VELMA SHARP. 

Denver, Col., April 29, 1919. 





Let the Good Work Go On 


Enclosed find my second year’s dues 
for the Musical Alliance. Let the good 
work go on. 

Your help in working for nationalizing 
music, for accrediting music work and 
for help to American artists is far reach- 


ing. We out here in Kansas are awak- 
ing to the value of Americans for 
America. VERA BRADY SHIPMAN. 


Salina, Kan., May 1, 1919. 


Address: 
HOTEL WELLINGTON 
Seventh Ave.,Fifty-fifth and Fifty-sixth S’. 
New York City 
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Details of Manag« ment inthe Modern Music Appreciation Course 


Importance of Having Public-school ties Ta mead Music—Collection of Phonograph 
Records the Chief Equipment Necessary—Problems of Establishing and Administering 


a Course Arranged on Progressive Lines. 


By GLENN M. TINDALL 














HE aims and purposes of public school 

education have in recent years taken 
broad strides in a new direction. It 
seems that present-day education is less 
concerned with the curriculum as a struc- 
ture than it is with the curriculum as a 
factor in the life of the individual who 
is to reap the results of the years spent 
in school, the boy and girl who through 
their training are being made the citi- 
zens of to-morrow. We have broadened 
our view of the methods of teaching, and 
believe that benefit is derived from other 
studies than the fundamentals. The one 
large characteristic of the present edu- 
cational tendency is not so much the in- 
tellectual, the physical or the vocational 
as it is that phase of school-room ac- 
tivity which, while not slighting the 
other aspects of education, strives mainly 
to prepare for good citizenship. This we 
may call social education or social de- 
velopment. 

The aims of music study have been 
rather loosely defined with regard to 
their value in cultural, vocational and 
social education. When we know just 
what music should strive to accomplish 
for the individual and what methods 
should be employed to reach this goal, we 
can formulate our designs for the best 
practical course of study from the musi- 
eal viewpoint. While this problem of 
supreme importance is yet unsolved, we 
will assume that it is as important to be 
able to listen to music as it is to be able 
to perform with the voice or on an instru- 
ment. 

Probably the first thing to think about 
in the plans for this course is the rela- 
tive importance of a few points connect- 
ed with the study. First, what is the 
value of hearing good music without any 
study of its structure or content, merely 
to become acquainted with desirable ar- 
tistic compositions? Secondly, what in- 
creased benefit is derived from a psycho- 
logical presentation of the listening les- 
son in such a way as to elevate the child’s 
level of appreciation? Thirdly, is there 
greater value if the material to be used 
is arranged in groups of subjects to be 
presented in logical order, so that a de- 
velopment of musical understanding fol- 
lows? Fourthly, what effect does the at- 
titude of the grade-teacher toward the 
subject have on the class? Lastly, what 
is to be gained by well-oiled machinery 
with regard to the details of administra- 
tion of the course? 


Problems of Starting a Course 


If our ideas are organized as to what 
we want after a study of the above ques- 


tions and then we set about realizing 
them, what problems become a part of 
the establishment of the course of study? 
Probably the first thing of concern is the 
attitude of the superintendent and the 
Board of Education. With a favorable 
attitude of the school executives assured, 
the second point is the matter of expend- 
itures for the necessary supplies of 
phonographs and records; can the school 
afford to do it, or shall it be a matter of 
raising the money without the assistance 
of the school funds? When these supplies 
are purchased in part or in toto, we must 
then turn to the teacher who is to pre- 
sent the lesson; her attitude toward the 
course is of vital importance. As we 
have co-operation, we must likewise have 
unity. Ideas, general methods and aims 
will have to be pretty clearly defined, and 
we will have to map out a definite course 
of study for each grade. A course of 
study, while it probably should be direct- 
ed along lines generally agreed on, can- 
not be laid out by any absolute law or 
rule for all cases, and the judgment of 
the supervisor will undoubtedly have to 
be the determining factor here, as in 
other matters pertaining to his subject. 


To keep the course going, the room 
teacher must be supplied with outlines 
and suggestions pertaining to the pre- 
sentation of lessons. She must receive 
her phonograph records promptly at the 
beginning of the week, and she should 
report, for the benefit of the supervisor, 
the material studied and the progress 
made. This matter of reports is for the 
sake of checking up, and is of no small 
importance in a system where it is im- 
possible for the supervisor to make fre- 
quent visits to the class-room. The mak- 
ing of outlines in such a way that the 
records may circulate in the most effici- 
ent manner is of great importance. 


Arranging the Material. 


When we have purchased records and 
taken them to the school building which 
is known as the central or supply build- 
ing, we first want to have them arranged 
in a way most convenient for use. There 
must be a place where all records can be 
left when not in use and where they may 
be checked up. The logical method of ar- 
rangement seems to be by numerical or- 
der, regardless of other classifications. 


As a matter of economy, it is expedi- 
ent to have a small cabinet in each build- 
ing where records are received. This 
cabinet should be arranged with a sep- 
arate shelf for each grade. 


A special cabinet in the central dis- 
tributing office, constructed so as to have 
two shelves for each outlying building 
which was to receive records (one shelf 
for records to be sent and one for records 
returned) will prove useful. 





The manner of transferring the rec- 
ords from the main building to the other 
buildings is one of the biggest problems. 
Most satisfactory seems to be the plan 
which relieves the central office of any 
obligation in distributing the records 
and places the responsibility in the hands 
of the principal of the building. The 
person. who does the distributing should 
be requested to be at the office on Mon- 
day to receive the records for the week 
and on Friday to return the records. 

It is a measure of economy to purchase 
carrying cases for the records at the 
start, on account of the wear on the 
dises and especially on the envelopes. 

A heavy manila envelope is best. It 
reduces the wear resulting from the 
transfer of records. The printing on 
these envelopes should serve primarily 
as a convenience for the principal, whose 
duty it is to see that the teachers receive 
the proper material each week. Nota- 
tions concerning the use of the enclosed 
dise may be placed on the reverse side of 
the envelope. 

With each group of records sent to any 
building or to any teacher an invoice slip 
should always be sent. Any records list- 
ed on that slip should be in the carrying 
case, and the person receiving the rec- 


. 


ords should be charged according 
slip which they received at the sai 
the records are obtained. In ca 
records are missing or damaged, t 
son who received them should be | 
sponsible. These slips should be rs 
with the records at the end of th: y, Al 
and checked by the central office. 

In order to have a complete anc ; 
ough knowledge of the material a\ 
for use, a card-index system prove; 
great value. With each record lis:e 
a separate card, it is possible to 
all records by groups, subjects, c 
ers, style, instruments, voices, et« 
information on the card should co 
title, composer, artist, commercia! ; 
ber of the record, etc. 

To check up on the work of the t: 
is quite important where there are , 
eral buildings in the school syste Z 
where it is impossible for the sup: piu 
to visit the rooms frequently. Wi 
course in listening lessons in addi: 
the regular music work, it is very d ff 
for the supervisor to keep in touc 
all the work done even in a small s 
A weekly report from the grade t:: 
to the music department is a smal] ef 
on the teacher’s part and a small mar, 
in the reading of information recejy: 
but it is quite an important factor n 
covering things that are not going 0: 
the right way in the room. 

The matters I have discussed in } 
paper have been mostly details. [,; 
sume that the spirit of the work is nj 
tenths, while detail is the remaininy of pro 
tenth; but if we realize that if we ham grus 
mastered the one-tenth of detail bef fi exc 
we meet the problems of the nine-ienf) 
of spirit, co-operation and material, 
teachers of music appreciation will be ¢ 
better prepared to defend our part int 
general educational scheme. 
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SCOTTI FORCES STIR DALLAS 


Scotti, Easton, Harrold and Others Win 
Applause in Three Operas 


DALLAS, TEX., May 9.—The Scotti 
Grand Opera Company appeared here 
under the auspices of Mrs. Wesley P. 


Mason and Harriet Bacon MacDonald cn 


the evenings of May 5 and 6. The first 
evening “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“T’Oracolo” were given before an audi- 


ence of 2500. The role of Santuzza as 
sung by Florence Easton was a revela- 
tion to Dallas folk. Singing beautifully 
and acting well, her characterization is 
profoundly moving. Twuriddu as played 
by Francis Maclennan aroused just ad- 
miration for his art. Mary Kent as 
Lucia and Millo Picco as Alfio acquitted 
themselves creditably. Jeanne Gordon 
made much of the role of Lola. Carlo 
Peroni conducted ably. 

Had the public been more familiar with 
“L’Oracolo” the house would have been 
packed full. Seldom have we enjoyed 
such a treat. If Antonio Scotti was un- 
known to Dallas audiences he will hence- 
forth and forever be remembered and 
associated with Chim-Fang, opium den- 
keeper. Florence Easton as Ah-Yoe, the 
merchant’s niece; Orville Harrold in the 
role of Win-San-Luy, and Charles Gala- 
gher as Win-Shee, scored heavily. Mary 
Kent, Louis D’Angelo and Giordano Pal- 
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Vera 





Catharine A. Bamrnan 





JANACOPULOS 


Beauty and talent are combined in a high degree in the person of “Miss Vera 
Janacopulos. Her program and its performance as a whole proved one of the 


most interesting vocal events of the season. 


She was able to interest and hold her audience by the vibrant beauty of her voice 
and the rich charm of her personality. 


Exclusive Direction of 
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trinieri did effective work. Carlo Perjtica 
again conducted. 

On the evening of May 6 “Madar 
Butterfly” was given before an audien 
of about 3000. This is a favorite ope ee 
with Texans and it was never more artim ) 0% 
tically given than on this occasion. \\@f > 
Scotti as Sharpless, Orville Harrold 
Pinkerton and Florence Easton as ( 
Cio-San compelled rounds and rounds 
applause. The part of Suzuki played! 
Jeanne Gordon was a fine portraya! 
the character. Others in the cast we 
Giordano Paltrinieri, Charles Galaghe 
Louis D’Angelo, Millo Picco and Mar 
Kent. Mr. Scotti chose his cast wise! 
each doing good work and especially w: 
balanced as to voice and acting abilit 
The scenery caused much favorable co! 
ment and Conductor Carlo Peroni won: 
hearts. C. E. B 




























































Volpe’s Orchestral Class in Concert 


The ninth annual concert of the Broo! 
lyn Orchestral Class, Arnold Volpe, cw 
ductor, given in the Music Hall of ¢! 
Academy of Music recently, showed co 
certed work of a highly satisfactor 
order. The program presented the ove! 
ture to “Raymond,” Thomas; the Dvorz 
“Humoresque ” Desormes’s “Serena 
des Mandolines” and a Gounod’s “Fai ust 
arrangement. Edna Kellogg, sopra! 
substituted for Jean Barondess as assis’ 
ing artist, and won much applause. 
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Soprano 


—New York Herald 


—New York Tribune. 


53 West 39th Street 
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Pproduced voice. 
rusted to Miss Ballard were played with 
Sexceptional charm. 


Mneapolis Orchestra and the San 
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BRILLIANT QUARTET 
ENDS DENVER SERIES 


Alda, Lazzari, Martinelli and De 
Luca Heard Together—Con- 
tinue Local Concerts 


vER, May 7.—Robert Slack brought 
‘jes of subscription concerts for the 
t season to a close last night with 

the most brilliant attractions of- 
luring his career as an impressario. 
rtists were Frances Alda, Carolina 
ri, Giovanni Martinelli and Giu- 
De Luea, all grand opera stars, 
Gennaro Papi as conductor-pianist, 
‘rin Ballard, accompanist. The pro- 
comprised familiar arias, duets, 
ind quartets, all given in the heroic 
of the operatic stage and the audi- 
felt as if it had spent an evening at 
tropolitan concert. Each of the 
ts was enthusiastically received, 
he ensemble numbers were especial- 
njoyed. Martinelli and Alda, whose 
‘mer appearances here had made them 

favorites, were particularly wel- 
ed, and Mme. Lazzari, making her 
irst appearance in Denver, impressed 
trongly by virtue of her warm, evenly 
The accompaniments en- 
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Mr. Slack announces a brilliant list of 


“artists for his next season, including 


M@ialli-Curei, Farrar, Braslau, Heifetz, 
Mpalding, Rachmaninoff, Ganz, the Min- 
Carlo 
(pera Company. 

Denver will again have a notable mu- 


Msical colony during the coming summer. 


"Among the prominent artists and teach- 


‘ers already announced for summer work 


Mere are Percy Rector Stephens and 
Neems Taylor of New York, Alfred De 


PVoto of Boston and Alexander Saslavsky 
mf San Francisco. 


| Henry Sachs, well and_ favorably 
Known as conductor and composer, has 
een awarded the contract for directing 
the Denver Municipal Band during the 
oming summer, and he is perfecting his 
ganization for summer concerts in the 


city parks, commencing June 8 and con- 
tinuing daily for twelve weeks. Mr. 
Sachs promises a band of the best pos- 
sible personnel and programs of excel- 
lent balance. Local singers will appear 
as soloists and there will be frequent 
community sings. 

On the night of April 28 the annual 
concert of the Cathedral Institute of 
Music was given at the Auditorium under 
direction of Father Joseph Bosetti. The 
choir, composed of boys and men, ap- 
peared in numerous choruses, sacred and 
secular, and there were individual offer- 
ings by the soloists of the choir, among 
whom L. X. Harper, tenor, was an es- 
pecial favorite with the audience. Father 
Bosetti’s efforts were generously re 
ceived. J. C. W. 


NEW TORONTO CHORUS 
CHALLENGES ADMIRATION 


Knights of Columbus Choral Society 
Gives a Worthy Concert—Lissant 
Beardmore Scores 

TORONTO, CAN., May 16.— Another 
local choral organization, the Knights of 
Columbus Choral Society, under the di- 
rection of D. A. Morel, scored a success 
in concert in Massey Hall on May 15, 
when it was greeted by a large audience. 
The society was formed only in Decem- 
ber last with a meagre membership 
which has grown rapidly until it now 
numbers over 250. The presentation was 
an excellent one for an organization with 
such a short experience. The first num- 
ber on the program was an arrangement 
of the “Soldiers’ Chorus” from “Faust,” 
which was well received. “When my 
ships come sailing home” met with a 
great deal of applause, as did Gounod’s 
“Jerusalem” from “Gallia.” The assist- 
ing soloists were J. Arthur Mitchell, a 
basso of the San Carlo Opera Company; 
Arthur Leitheuser and Mme. Nellie Cor- 
bett Malone, soprano, who were all in fine 
voice and who were warmly received. 

Lissant Beardmore gave a recital in 
Foresters’ Hall on May 12, all his num- 
bers being well received. He sang a wide 
range of the more popular numbers, most 
of them by British composers. He was 
assisted by Boris Hambourg, ’cellist, who 
was well received, while Gerald Moore 
proved a worthy accompanist. 


Mr. Beardmore, after’ establishing 
himself locally as a _ singer, went to 





fifths science. 
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work. Dept. 


“Someone has said that music is at least four- 
Science is demonstrable truth. 
The Progressive Series of Piano Lessons through 
its editors, who are nationally recognized master 
pedagogs in music, present this science or de- 
monstrable truth of music, in detailed, available 
form, whereby the teacher may present it to his 
pupils in the same orderly manner in which any 
school subject is presented. 
side of music, as fixed as the science of mathe- 
matics, that has been standardized through the 
Progressive Series, and we do not attempt the 


impossible task of standardizing art.” 


The Progressive Series 
of Piano Lessons 


is a national standard for credits in 
High Schools, Colleges and Universities 


It is this scientific 


—Excerpt from an address 

made by M. S. Molloy before 

the teachers of the Wisconsin 
Conservatory of Music 





Our Representative will be glad to consult with you and 
explain the scope and purpose of this remarkable text- 
A, Art Publication Society, St. 


Louis, Mo. 























| Again Attempt Lifeof Paderewski 








Underwood 


c) Underwood & 


Ignace Paderewski, Premier of the Polish Republic, and General Pilsudski, 
Its President 


NOTHER attempt has been made on 

the life of Ignace Paderewski, ac- 
cording to a recent newspaper report. 
Returning to Warsaw after his visit to 
the Peace Conference, the former pianist, 
now Premier of Poland, was shot at on 
the railroad station, as he and Mme. 


Paderewski were alighting from their 
train, it is reported. No one was hurt, 
and the thousands who had gathered to 
receive the Premier overcame the would- 
be assassin, it is stated. A moment after 
the affair, the report states, Paderewski 
was smiling and bowing his acknowl- 
edgments to the welcoming crowds. 





Kurope about ten years ago to study 
grand opera. He made a_ successful 
début in Germany in the title roéle of 
“Lohengrin.” His Berlin engagement as 
Siegmund and Siegfried in 1914 was 
brought to a sudden end by the outbreak 
of war. In April, 1915, he escaped from 
Germany and made his way to England, 
where he joined the army. Ill health 
forced him to give up active service and 
he organized a Series of concerts for the 
benefit of the soldiers. 

A pleasing concert was given at the 
Toronto Conservatory on April 15, when 
songs of Bryceson Treharne of New York 
were presented, with the composer him- 
self at the piano. Winifred Henderson, 
soprano, sang two groups of his songs in 
pleasing style, while Robina White, con- 
tralto, and John White, tenor, were also 
cordially greeted by the audience. 

A good range of offerings were heard 
at the “extra” concert of the Hambourg 
Concert Society in Foresters’ Hall on 
May 14. Jan Hambourg, violinist; Boris 
Hambourg, ’cellist, and Alberto G. Guer- 
rero, pianist, were the artists, as in 
former concerts, and attained their usual 
success, in this, their closing concert for 
the season. 

An attractive program was presented 
at the fifth of the Fortnightly Musicales 
under the direction of Bernard Preston 
on May 9. The artists were Viggo Kihl, 
pianist, and Lillian Wilson, contralto-so- 
prano. Both were heard to good effect. 

Phyllis Neilson-Terry, the English 
actress, who has done so much for the sol- 
diers during the war, visited the Christie 
Street Hospital on May 14 and sang sev- 
eral numbers for the wounded men. 

W. J. Wilson has resigned as choir- 
master of Trinity East Church to accept 
a similar position at North Parkdale 
Methodist Church. W. J.B. 


Bangor Festival Chorus Gives Benefit 
Concert 

BANGOR, ME., May 14.—The Bangor 
Iestival Chorus recently gave a most en- 
joyable concert, under the direction of 
Adelbert W. Sprague, at the Maine State 
Hospital. The chorus, numbering some 
fifty voices, sang Mabel Daniels’s “Peace 
with a Sword,” Fay Foster’s “The Amer- 
icans Come,” Converse’s “Under the 
Stars and Stripes” Chadwick’s: ‘Here 
Comes the Flag,” Silver’s “Love’s Bene- 
diction” and German’s “Rolling Down to 
Rio.” Hope Loder, soprano, a member 
of the chorus, sang several solos, while 
Paul Atwood, violinist, was equally pleas- 
ing in his numbers. Wilbur 8S. Cochrane 


and Ida Brown accompanied. Last Mon- 
day evening more than fifty members of 
the chorus journeyed to Old Town to 
attend the last rehearsal, under the di- 
rection of William R. Chapman, given 
before the final rehearsals for the Fes- 
tival in the Fall. The outlook for the 
great “Victory” Festival is most promis- 
ing. Already the Auditorium has been 
practically “sold out” in course tickets, 
only 300 or 400 seats, up to date, remain- 
ing. Never before has such intense en- 
thusiasm been shown soearly. J.L.B. 


MUSIC IN NATION’S CAPITAL 


Gunster Sings at Rubinstein Concert— 
Hear Garziglia and Miss Campbell 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8.—For the 
last concert of the season, the Rubinstein 
Club offered a number of new choruses, 
also presenting to Washington the Amer- 
ican tenor, Frederick Gunster, as assist- 
ing artist. Mr. Gunster showed himself 
to be thoroughly at home in French bal- 
lads, Negro spirituals and American 
songs, the brilliancy of his voice and his 
charm of interpretation appealing to his 
public. Among the best received Amer- 
ican compositions was “The Red Heart” 
of I'ay Foster. The Rubinstein Club was 
heard in seven choruses with well bal- 
anced volume, shading and attack, with 
Claude Robeson as conductor and Mrs. 
Howard Blandy as accompanist. The 
concert closed fittingly with “Star of the 
Summer Night” (Elgar), accompanied 
by a violin quartet comprising Mrs. 
Horace Dulin, Mrs. Duff Lewis, Daisy 
Iickenscher and Isabell M. McGee. 

An artistic concert given in the Capital 
City was that of May 6, when Felix Gar- 
ziglia, French pianist, and Elizabeth 
Campbell, contralto of the San Carlo 
Opera Company, were heard in a joint 
recital. Miss Campbell gave excellent in- 
terpretations of the aria “O Don Fatale” 
from “Don Carlos” (Verdi), of an inter- 
esting group of old Italian songs and 
I'rench songs, and a group of delightful 
English ballads. Mr. Garziglia showed 
admirable technique, power and interpre- 
tation in the “Sonnetto, 123” and “Feux- 
follets” by Liszt, the “Blue Danube” 
(Strauss-Shulz-Evler), a Chopin group 
and modern French compositions of De- 
bussy and Chabrier, in which he dis- 
played his understanding of the com- 
posers of his own country. Mabel Linton 
of Washington made an excellent accom- 
panist for Miss Campbell. W. H. 
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FESTIVAL IN SAVANNAH 


Shows Century of City’s History—Local Societies Give 
Concert 
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AVANNAH, GA., May 5.—Savannah 

history was beautifully portrayed at 
the historical pageant written and direct- 
ed by Dr. Linwood Taft and presented by 
the Savannah Festival Association last 
week. 

Estelle Cushman had charge of the 
music and the High School Orchestra 
played under her skilful direction with 
so much spirit and so admirably that the 
entire pageant moved to musical accom- 
paniment and its dramatic effect was 
greatly enhanced. 

On Easter Sunday the hundredth an- 
niversary of the dedication of the Inde- 
pendent Presbyterian Church was cele- 
brated by a service of praise. It was in 
this church that Lowell Mason, while or- 
ganist, wrote the two famous hymns, 
“From Greenland’s Icy Mountains” and 
“When I Survey the Wondrous Cross,” 
and these were sung with fine effect by 


a 


the Choral Society under the direction of 
Charles Donnelly. Particularly beautiful 
was Gounod’s “Credo” and the “Halle- 
lujah” chorus as given by the Choral So- 
ciety. A double quartet, consisting of the 
church choir, Mrs. Marmaduke Floyd, 
Minnie Baggs, Arthur Waters, Dr. Ever- 
ett Bishop, and Mrs. Lewis Powell, Ellen 
Morgan, Leonard Marks and Percy Hu- 
ger, sang with splendid interpretation 
Dudley Buck’s “Festival Te Deum.” 
Mrs. Worth Hanks is the organist and 
choir director. 

Grace Cushman was visiting soloist at 
the recent concert given by the Savannah 
Music Club at Lawton Memorial. Miss 
Cushman is a violinist of unusual ability, 
and she plays with feeling and beauty of 
expression. In her interpretation of 
Wieniawski’s “Obertass” she showed her 
technical skill, while “To a Wild Rose,” 
by MacDowell, was played with delicacy 
and fine shading. Miss Cushman is from 








Antoinette Zoellner 


Amandus Zoellner 





ZOELLNER 


QUARTET 


“This remarkable quartet presents a strong ensemble and a unity of artistic purpose rarely found.” 


Season 1919-20 now booking 


Concert Direction: 
Hotel Del Prado, Midway Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Harry Culbertson 


Joseph Zoellner, Sv. 
Joseph Zoellner, Jr. 


Boston Herald 
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APRIL 27, 1919, AT SYMPHONY HALL 


‘‘Mr. Hindermyer took advantage of the many 


HINDERMYER in THE MESSIAH 
With People’s Choral Union of Boston 


opportunities given him by an excellent tenor part 
to impress his voice and his art on his hearers.”’ 


Season 1919-20 now booking 


CONCERTS and ORATORIO 


215 West 116th Street, New York 


JOHN DOANE 


135 West 56th St. 


Tel. Circle 3443 


NEW YORK 


Coaching in Repertoire for Singers 
Concert Accompanying—Orégan Lessons 


Organist and Choirmaster 


CHURCH OF THE INCARNATION, New York 


Hartford, Conn., where she is a member 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra. She is 
here for a short time as the guest of her 
sister, Estelle Cushman. 

Sadie Kreis gave two interesting num- 
bers, the “Witches’ Dance,” by Mac- 
Dowell, and Chopin’s Fantasie. Min- 
nie Baggs sang the “Blind Girls” song 
from “Gioconda” with beautiful tone 
and in a most pleasing manner. Dr. 
Everett Bishop, who has a voice of rich 
tone and beautiful quality, gave three 
magnificent numbers, “The Sword of Fer- 
rara,” “The Dawn” and the “Torrea- 
dor’s” song from “Carmen.” Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Myers showed great flexibility 
and sweetness in her singing of “The 
Jewel Song” from “Faust.” The pro- 
gram closed with “Qui est Homo,” from 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” sung by Mrs. 
Sydney McCandless, soprano, and Mrs. 
Frank Hubner, contralto. Estelle Cush- 
man was the accompanist. E. C. 





Works by Hastings and Herman at 
Musicians’ Fellowship Society 


Before an audience of more than a hun- 
dred musicians, the Musicians’ Fellowship 
Society of New York gave a musicale 
at the home of its president, Frank S. 
Hastings, recently, devoting its program 
to the works of Mr. Hastings and Rein- 
hold L. Herman. The composers, in the 
interpretation of their works, had the 
excellent assistance of Miss Corradi, Irene 
Williams, soprano; Miss Tison Page, 
Fred Patton, Modest Altschuler, Miss 
Tindale, Caryl Bensel, Francis Moore 
and Amy Ray Sewards. The works of 
Mr. Hastings which were presented, in- 
cluded “Legende,” an organ solo; three 
songs, “Contentment,” ‘“Mavourneen,” 
“Red, Red Rose’; a Suite for ’cella, or- 
gan and piano, and “A Summer Lullaby” 
to words by Gerrit Smith. The offerings 
of Mr. Herman included the Prologue and 
scenes from the opera “Vineta,” “Span- 
ish Mariners’ Song to Mary” and “Gipsy 
Serenade”; three songs to Tagore lyrics, 
“Paper Boats,” “Goodbye” and “Cradle 
Song,” sung from manuscript by Miss 
Williams; “Autumn,” “Persian Legend” 
and “Nocturne”; a “Suite Egyptienne,” 
“Vision of the Desert” and “Cairo” and 
finally a “Bird Song” and “Song of the 
Slave” from the opera “Sundari.” 





Kathryn Platt Gunn Makes Number of 
Appearances in New York 


Among the many engagements fulfilled 
by Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist, during 
April was an appearance at Cooper 
Union, New York, when she played the 
Arensky Trio with Florence McMillan, 
pianist, and Joseph Heindl, ’cellist, for 
the Music League, and a joint recital 
with Alfred de Manby, baritone, under 
the auspices of the Ladies of the G. A. R. 
Kearny Circle, at the Y. M. C. A. of 
Newark, N. J. On Easter Sunday she 
played three times, first at the Clinton 
Avenue Congregational Church, Brook- 
lyn, in the morning; in the afternoon in 
recital at the Hackensack Golf Club, with 
Ethel Watson Usher, accompanist, and 
in the evening at the Tompkins Avenue 
Congregational Church of Brooklyn. 

A. T. S. 


IMPRESSIVE SERVIcify 
END BUFFALO SEAS(f 


Bonnet, Inspired Soloist at Veg 
orial Concert—Splendid Out. Vi 
look for Next Year 


BuFFALO, May 9.—The great 

organist, Joseph Bonnet, was the 

at the Regimental Memorial rae 
which was presented last Sunday af,y 
noon. The men of the 74th Re 

and 106th Artillery, recently rey, 
from overseas, were in attendan.. , 

it was impressive to see them m: 

into the hall with their bands ; 

and with regimental colors flying 


sight of this body of young manho: 
had fought side by side with h 
compatriots for human liberty, mus: }; 
moved Mr. Bonnet tremendously, for « 
tainly his playing was inspired, } rey 
ing forth a spiritual quality thst y 
exquisite. In the two years since 
Bonnet first played here his ait |} 
ripened, while his prodigious techni 
command of the organ is as certan 
smooth as it was then. When con 
nicated by such a master as Josep 
net, the musical message of the org; 
is a powerful one. Mr. Bonnet had 
enthusiastic reception and only the ‘en; 
of the program prevented his resp: ni 
to the demands for extra numbers 

A small string orchestra, under } 
direction of John Lund, played cert: 
appropriate numbers from his own co 
position, “‘“And Grant Us Peace.” (vy 
seas Chaplain John Ward and Waiter 
Former, with the local regimental chy 
lains, George F. Williams and \i 
O’Mailia, took prominent part in ¢ 
services, which closed with the spirit 
singing of the “Star-Spangled Banner 

While the music season which has jy 
closed has been on the whole satisfactor 
the outlook for the next season is; 
greater promise than customary. Char! 
Ellis, the Boston manager, announces 
series of four concerts for next seas 
which feature prominently the Bost 
Symphony Orchestra, Geraldine Farra 
Fritz Kreisler and certain other artis 
of rank. Mai Davis Smith will give le 
usual series of six concerts, which 4 
practically assured successes, her lar 
following of local subscribers being & 
liable and faithful. Mrs. Smith’s ma 
agerial qualities are first class one 
her masterly handling of the ere 
Caruso concert, an event for its size a 
box office receipts unparallelled in Bu 
falo’s musical history, is proof positi 
of her excellent abilities. 

Frederick R. Roginson, baritone, 0 
of Buffalo’s most distinguished cho 
singers, has resigned from the Lafayet 
Presbyterian Church choir, his busine 
interests, which are large, making 
necessary for him to devote his enti! 
attention to them. F. H. H. 
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CONCERTS 


SUMMER CLASS | 
FOR ARTISTS AND | 
TEACHERS 


JUNE 1s:TO SEPT. lst 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 
ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
14253 BROADWAY | 





NEW YORK 


PAUL MORENZO} 


TENOR 




















Thee HARRIET WARE 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR SINGERS, 
TEACHERS AND ACCOMPANISTS 
At Terrill Road, Plainfield, N. J. 


(One hour from New York City) 


TEN WEEKS—JUNE 21ST TO AUGUST 30TH 


Delightful living accommodations 
Special Courses in French Diction and the Study of Bach 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF STUDENTS ACCEPTED 
Write at once for reservations 
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: FITCHBURG FESTIVAL DRAWS 
‘| a 


THRONGS FROM AFAR | 




















m co 


lear Seven Eminent Soloists—Two Evening Concerts 
nd One in Afternoon Bring Franck’s ‘Beatitudes’ as 
)ffering of Outstanding Excellence. 


rs Flock to City from New York and New England— 
Nelson P. Coffin and Louis Eaton, Lead Large Forces— 














mc HiiURG, MASS., May 13.—The 
Pan ince of the position which 
Hhure has assumed in music in the 
B fe ears through the general ex- 


its music festivals was en- 
ad the artistic triumph of this 
 <) ng festival, held on May 8 and 
does a city the size of Fitch- 


: ha the opportunity of hearing 
artists than those assembled for 


Byes festival. Seldom has better 
stra! support been given chorus 
Moloists, and certainly Fitchburg has 
® renson to be proud of its choral 
) ality, for no better chorus exists in the 
vmiiied States than that under Conductor 
P Coffin. 
re reasons for Fitchburg’s ad- 
the world of music. Through 
nolestenatic efforts of its choral society 
jim has been achieved. Each annual 
} | has found the chorus more cap- 
.y de the artists greater, the orchestra 


) y) 


Ores faa 
: a 


tole adequate. ; 
comm Herbert I. Wallace, president of the 
Cvllmbure Choral Society, must the 


op Mecredit be given. To his knowledge 
chamsical values, his untiring efforts 
\iiqmmis financial support the success that 
in tggittended Fitchburg’s musical endeav- 
piriqgmpust be attributed. Mr. Wallace, 
vnef/nas thus made the success of the 
1s jygma! possible, was unable to _ be 
oament at any of the concerts because 


esl high rank that Fitchburg holds 
bvidenced by the demand for tickets 
all parts of New England and New 

Every seat was sold for the entire 
ml, many prominent musicians were 
, those who attended. The plans 
is year’s festival were outlined and 
tists engaged shortly after the close 
1918 festival season. The advan- 
of such an early start have been 
‘ shown, and the example is one 
might well be followed by many 
choral society. Fitchburg is a 
nanufacturing city with a popula- 
f 43,000, with about thirty-five per 
of its citizenry drawn from the 
n-born. Thanks to the efforts of 
meWallace, the city as a whole is 
‘home to those opportunities, and the 
holds much of promise musically. 
estivals which have been such sig- 
ccesses artistically will surely take 


and is entirely too small for a festival 
of such importance. It is to be hoped 
that the soldiers’ memorial to be erected 
in the city will take the form of a 
memorial building in which future fes- 
tivals may be held. 

The festival orchestra, of forty pieces, 
was composed of New York, Philadel- 
phia and Boston musicians, with Louis 
Eaton as conductor. The nucleus of it 
was the Boston Opera House orchestra. 
Five of the players came from the Phila- 
delphia Symphony. By all odds it was 
the best festival orchestra Fitchburg has 
had. 

The program for the festival called 
for two evening concerts, and an after- 
noon orchestral concert on the second 
day. As a preliminary Thursday after- 
noon was designated as “Presentation 





Left to Right: 


Photo by Morrill Studios 


Lambert Murphy; Louis Eaton, Conductor of the Orchestra; Nelson P. 


Coffin, Leader of the Chorus, and Reinald Werrenrath 


tel Alcock, tenors; Andrés De Segurola, 
bass-baritone; Reinald Werrenrath, bari- 
tone, and Herbert Witherspoon, bass. 
The festival chorus, of 250 voices, 
with Nelson P. Coffin as conductor, 





Left to Right: Andres De Segurola, Anna Fitziu and Charles Gilbert Spross 


Afternoon,” when prizes were awarded to 
the winners in the musical essay contests 
among the students of the High and the 
Normal Schools. | 





f the Soloists in Ensemble. Left to Right: Herbert Witherspoon, Florence Hinkle, 
Merle Alcock, Elsie Baker and Bechtel Alcock 


1 equal glow of financial success with 
MSsage of time. 


Need New Hall 


re is just one decided obstacle in 
4y of success, and that is the lack 
per hall. City Hall, in which 
H stivals are held, is not well ven- 

as not proper acoustic qualities 


The choral works produced were “Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast,’”’ Coleridge-Tay- 
lor; “Gallia,” Gounod, and “The Beati- 


+ 
tudes,” Franck. 


The remarkable group of soloists was 
made up of Anna Fitziu of the Chicago 
Opera Company, and Florence Hinkle, 
sopranos; Merle Alcock, contralto; Elsie 
Baker, alto; Lambert Murphy and Bech- 


achieved the real triumph of the festival; 
for whether in the passionate music of 
“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” or in the 
impressive “Beatitudes,” is was equal to 
the demands made on it and functioned 
with intelligence. 

Presentation Afternoon 


Following the custom of other years, 
this year Mr. Wallace again offered 
prizes aggregating $300 to the students 
of the Fitchburg High School and the 
Fitchburg Normal School for the best 
essay on musical subjects. The subject 
chosen for the High School essay was 
“Music as an educational force;” that 
at the Normal School, “The stimulus of 
good music: how can it be brought into 
the daily life of the people?” On “Pres- 
entation Afternoon” (Thursday), as a 
preliminary to the festival proper, the 
students of both schools assembled at 
City Hall to hear the result of the con- 
tests and for the distribution of the 
prizes. Superintendent Ernest W. Rob- 
inson presented the prizes to the winners 
of the High School contest, Jeannette 
Rowe Gruener, first; Albert Sumner 
Lawrence, second, and Alene Goodspeed, 
third. The Normal School prizes were 
presented by the principal, John G. 
Thompson, to Grace M. Russell of 
Methuen, first; Gertrude M. Burnham, 
of Lowell, second, and to Ethel Stone, of 
Ashby, third. 

As an added feature the 
chorus, with full orchestra, 
first part of “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast.” Bechtel Alcock contributed 
“Onaway, Awake, Beloved,” and Andrés 
De Segurola sang “Dear Old Pal of 
Mine,” to which he was obliged to add 
“Daddy’s Little Boy,” by Mana Zucca. 

The festival proper opened with a 
presentation of “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast” with Bechtel Alcock as soloist. 


festival 
sang the 


It struck a responsive chord in the heart 
of the large audience. In the “Onaway, 
Awake, Beloved” solo, Mr. Alcock was 
heard to great advantage. Miss Fitziu’s 
appearance, on the same program, was 
a notable event. Her contribution was 
the “Ritorna Vincitor” aria from “Aida,” 
which she encored with “Spring,” by 
Grant. Charles Gilbert Spross acted 
as her accompanist. De Segurola’s offer- 
ing was an aria from “Simon Boccan- 
egra,’”’ to which he added the old Eng- 
lish “The Keys of Heaven,” with Mr. 
Spross accompanying. With Miss Fitziu, 
he gave two duets, the “Barcarolle” from 
“Tales of Hoffmann” and “Le Coeur de 
Ma Mie” by Dalcroze. The first evening 
program closed with an admirable 
presentation of Gounod’s “Gallia,” with 
Miss Fitziu as soloist. 

The orchestra had its innings on Fri- 
day afternoon, when a mixed French, 
German and American program brought 
the “Rakoczy March,” Berlioz; “Military 
Symphony,” Haydn; “L’Arlésienne”’ 
Suite No. 2, Bizet, and Victor Herbert’s 
“American Fantasy.” 

Miss Fitziu was heard on this occasion 
in the “Bird Song” from “Pagliacci” and 
a group of songs, the latter with piano 
accompaniment by Mr. Spross, Horsman’s 
“Bird of the Wilderness,” Hadley’s 
“Doushka” and Curran’s “Dawn.” Her 
encores were “‘The Little Song,” Moorhis; 
“Rose in the Bud,” Forster, and “Cuc- 
koo,”’ Lehmann. 


The Crowning Triumph 


Great as had been the success of the 
two preceding concerts, the real glory 
of the festival came on Friday evening, 
when the production of Frank’s “Beati- 
tudes” made a profound impression. The 
chorus, which had studied the work since 
last October, seemed to sense the full 
meaning of the music. All seven soloists 
appeared during the course of this pro- 
duction, Florence Hinkle sang the pas- 
sages alloted to the “Angel of Forgive- 
ness;”’ Merle Alcock, the “Mater Dolor- 


osa;” Elsie Baker, the “Mother;” Lam- 
bert Murphy, the “Narrator;” Reinald 
Werrenrath, the “Voice of Christ;” 


Herbert Witherspoon, “Satan” and the 
“Angel of Death.” Bechtel Alcock was 
heard in the concerted numbers. 

This spring’s festival of the 
burg Choral Society has passed 
history as the best ever given. 

The committees for the festival in- 
cluded Herbert I. Wallace and Nelson 
P. Coffin, artists and program; Mr. Wal- 
lace and William R. Rankin, printing; 
George V. Upton, Frederick Fosdick, 
J. M. Hubbard, Leon S. Field, Katherine 
Smith, Mrs. F. A. Young, Mrs. A. L. 
Geldert, Mrs. Cornelius Duggan, and 
Amy L. Connor and Edith C. Goldbeer, 
reception; M. A. Cutler, chairman of the 
committee on tickets; and George S. 
Webster, William S. Putnam, Herman 
S. Cushing and Dr. Charles I. McMurray, 
hall and stage. 

The program book, which was a work 
of art, contained pictures of the officers, 
members and committees of the festival 
as well as of the president and vice- 
president and all the artists. The full 
text of the choral works was also given. 
The cover design was by Florence D. 
Conlon of the Fitchburg State Normal 
School, the winner of the first prize in 
the 1918-19 competition. 

LEON S. FIELD. 


Fitch- 
into 





ssisting Artist with 
e. Schumann-Heink 


VLADIMIR DUBINSKY 


’Cellist 


Personal address: 547 W. 147th St. 
New York City 
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Caruso Visits Chicago After Long 
Absence, Delighting 6,000 Hearers 


Tenor Celebrity Rouses Great Enthusiasm with Favorite Arias 


—DMiss Morgana and Mr. Breeskin Prove Worthy Aides— 








Russian Ballet Appears with Dunham Orchestral Forces 
—Shostac Quartet Introduces Five Songs by Leo Sowerby. 





oe 
— 





Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, May 17, 1919. 


HE big event of last week was the 

concert given by Enrico Caruso at 
the Medinah Temple last Sunday after- 
noon. It was the first time that the fa- 
mous Metropolitan tenor had visited Chi- 
cago in some nine years, and nearly 6000 
music lovers crowded the large hall to 
hear him. 

He selected three favorite operatic 
arias, Celeste Aida,” from “Aida,” “Una 
Furtiva Lagrima,”’ from  Donizetti’s 
“Elixir of Love,” and “Vesti la Giubba,” 
from “Pagliacci.” Great enthusiasm pre- 
vailed throughout the concert, and after 
every number which he sang the tenor 
came forth with sheafs of music adding 
three encore pieces for each operatic 
aria. 

Mr. Caruso was in very fine voice and 
did remarkable work both in dramatic 
and in sustained singing. That he 
stands forth clearly as the unrivalled 
grand opera tenor goes without saying. 

For Caruso’s assistants at this con- 
cert, we heard in her Chicago début the 
young American coloratura soprano, Nina 
Morgana, who will be a member of the 
Chicago Opera Association next fall, and 
Elias Breeskin, violinist. Miss Morgana 
found in the “Care Nome” of Verdi’s 
“Rigoletto” an excellent introductory 
number. Her high, lyric voice, her ease 
of emission, her range and her method, 
all were disclosed with skill and artistry. 
While this number in itself did not at 
once classify her as a great operatic so- 
prano, her singing of the “Shadow 
Dance” from “Dinorah,”’ by Meyerbeer, 
created a veritable sensation. Miss Mor- 
gana’s pure tones, the flexibility of the 
voice, and its perfect intonation, were all 
points of excellence. She also sang an 
interesting group of three songs, of 
which a Spanish piece by G. W. Chad- 
wick was the best. Several encores were 
also added by her, and she bids fair to 
become a popular favorite with Chicago’s 
opera public next season. 

Elias Breeskin also was scheduled for 
some violin pieces, and added artistic va- 
riety to the program. He played Wieni- 
awski’s “Souvenir de Moscow” as the 
opening number of the concert. It won 
him a warm welcome. Later he was 
heard in two short numbers, and also in 


the “Gypsy Airs,” by Sarasate. He 
added several extra pieces also. Mr. 
Breeskin has already a reputation in 


Chicago as a violin virtuoso of first rank. 

Salvatore Fucito, for Caruso and Miss 
Morgana, and Isaac Van Grove, for Mr. 
Breeskin, did admirable work as accom- 
panists. 


Second Philharmonic Concert 


The second of the four concerts planned 
by the Philharmonic Orchestra of Chi- 
cago, Arthur Dunham, conductor, was 
given last Sunday afternoon at the Black- 
stone Theater, and a program of Russian 
music made up the first half of the day’s 
concert. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Caprice 
Espagnole,” the Andante Cantabile, from 
the String Quartet, Op. II, by Tchai- 
kovsky, and the same composer’s Waltz 
from “Eugen Onegin” and “Marche 
Slav,” were given with good tone bal- 
ance and with rhythmic precision by the 
orchestra under Mr. Dunham. 

After the intermission, the Russian 
Ballet, headed by Andreas Pavley and 
Serge Oukrainsky, put forth a new bal- 
let entitled, “Sacred Rites in a Syrian 
Temple.” This was arranged by the two 
Russians, to music by Gabriel Pierné, and 
made a picturesque and interesting per- 
formance. 

There were also several solo dances by 
the different members of the ballet. 

Last Thursday evening the Shostac 
String Quartet gave the last chamber 
music concert of their season, at the City 
Club, before a capacity audience. Be- 
sides presenting ensemble numbers by 
Schubert, Dvorak, Pogojeff and Glazou- 
noff, the quartet brought forth the latest 
work of Leo Sowerby, the young Chicago 
composer, in the form of five songs for 
contralto, with string quartet accompani- 
ments. In Mina Hager the songs had a 
splendid interpreter. She sang with just 


the required poetry, imagination and 
mood. Her voice is a high contralto, pli- 
able and well schooled. The songs are 
written in the idiom of this composer, 
and are elusive melodies, harmonized in 
the ultra-modern manner peculiar to all 
of Sowerby’s compositions. They are 
called “Premonition,” ‘Kisses,’ ‘Mid- 
night,” “Reassurance” and “Adventure,” 
found the most favor, the last was re- 
demanded and repeated. 

In the Streator report of the proceed- 
ings of the Illinois Music Teachers’ con- 
vention I omitted to classify the first 
recital by visiting artists as that given 
Tuesday afternoon by Lucille Manker, 
pianist; Vera Poppe, ’cellist, and Mr. 
Atchison, vocalist. The young artists all 
were cordially received and disclosed 
commendable musical gifts in the per- 
formance of their respective numbers. 

Leonora Ferrari, gifted young soprano, 
was soloist Saturday noon for the Irish 
Fellowship Club at the Hotel Sherman. 
Miss Ferrari also gave the program for 
the Fathers’ and Mothers’ Auxiliary of 
the 149th Field Artillery in the La Salle 
Hotel Sunday afternoon. 

Word is received from France of the 
excellent work being done for our troops 
by the American Quintet, which is com- 
posed of Bessie Bown Ricker, Ethel Rea 
Herman Newmann, Oliver Shurtleff and 
Jessie De Vore. 

Vahrah Hanbury, soprano, and Ella 
Dahl Rich, pianist, gave the program for 
the Lake View Musical Society Saturday 
afternoon, May 10, in the Congress Hotel. 

Mrs. Carrie Munger Long, normal 
teacher of the Dunning System of Im- 
proved Music Study, has arrived in Chi- 
cago jand has begun her classes for 
teachers. Mrs. Long is making her head- 
quarters at the Congress Hotel and will 
conduct classes at intervals through the 
year. MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





ARTISTS ASSIST HUMPHRIES 





Appear at His Annual Concert with N. Y. 
Banks’s Glee Club 


H. R. Humphries, the well-known vocal 
teacher, presented several artists at his 
annual concert, given on Wednesday eve- 
ning, May 14, at the Plaza, including 
Hazel Moore, colorature soprano; Caro- 
lyn Cone-Baldwin, pianist; Hans Kronold, 
‘cellist, replacing Leo Schulz, who was 
ill; William Ohlrogge, baritone; Giu- 
seppe Dinelli, accompanist, and Mrs. 
Bertins, accompanist for Miss Moore, be- 
sides the New York Banks’ Glee Club. 
Mr. Kronold’s solos included. among 
other numbers, the Romance from the 
D Minor Violin Concerto of Wieniawski 
and the Drdla “Souvenir.” Miss Moore’s 


offerings included numbers by Meyer- 
beer, Massenet, Fourdrain, Ward- 
Stephens and Mana-Zucca. Mrs. Bald- 


win’s art was well disp)uved in a group 
comprising a Rubinstein Etude in E Flat, 
six of the Chopin Preludes, the Concert 
Etude, Op. 36, of MacDowell, and a 
Schiabine Nocturne for left hand alone, 
played as an encore. 

Mr. Ohlrogge’s contribution consisted 
of Wilfred Sanderson’s “Friend o’ Mine.” 
He also sang the solo parts in W. G. 
Hammod’s “Lochinvar.” Club members 
who were heard in incidental solos were 
Dr. S. W. McGrath and Chester G. 
Kingsbury. The members gave great 
pleasure with their singing of numbers 
by Parry, Neidlinger, Sullivan, Abt, 
Hammod, Buck, Nevin, Turner-Maley 
and Donizetti. 





Alice Siever, Pianist, Returns from New 
England Trip 


Alice Siever, New York pianist and 
coach, who has appeared in many im- 
portant concerts and recitals during the 
past season as accompanist to prominent 
artists, has just returned from a short 
New England trip. While away, Miss 
Siever assisted at a song recital given 
by Marion May, soprano in the Westover 
School, Waterbury, Conn., on May 16. 
She gave the singer excellent support 
through her sterling accompaniments to 
a program which included works of 
Weckerlin, Sharp, Tchaikovsky, Borodine, 
Gretchaninoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Bleich- 
mann, Poldowski, Aubert, Hahn, Carpen- 
ter, Dichmont, Forsyth and Homer. 
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“SHE IS A DASHING VIRTUOSO * * * * * SH 

























IS THE TEST THAT ARTISTS RIGHTLY CAR 
MOST ABOUT.” 








FRANCES J ASH 


WAS MUCH ENJOYED BY THE AUDIENCE, WHIcy 
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Cleveland Plain Dealer (May 9th, 719) 
“There is no doubt that Frances Nash, a young American pianist, 







to her hearers. 







nique and a touch that is both sonorous in depth and volume, and plia 
in songful uses. She played MacDowell’s ‘Sonata Eroica’ with bread 







It was cordially applauded. 
Atter Miss Nash’s next numbers, the 





D flat etude and a 
chetizky etude, the audience insisted on an added number, and the pia! 


Liszt 







we have so far heard; and we have heard Ornstein play it. However: 


much prefer Miss Nash’s version.” 






Cleveland News (May 9th, ’19) 
“Miss Nash made her Cleveland debut. 





She likes to attack the 
board in thunderbolt fashion and is a dashing virtuoso first of all. § 
was much enjoyed by the audience, which is the test that artists righ! 
care most about. She seems to be making a specialty of MacDowell in | 
programs, and for this deserves a vote of thanks from music lovers. Ji: 
day evening she played the ‘Sonata Eroica.,’ ” 














Cleveland Topics (May 9th, ’19) 

“The soloist, a pianist, young, brilliant and with a dashing style, \ 
Miss Frances Nash. her three 
comprehensive idea of her qualities. 






In appearances one formed a 


The great sonata of MacDowell, ' 
‘Eroica,’ demands immense strength and powerful technique. Miss Na 


some\ 














lines. Etudes by Liszt and Leschetizky were played brilliantly. ‘On 
Holy Mount,’ by Dvorak, proved a fine bit of dignified sonority, and 

Saint-Saens ‘Study in Waltz Form, a true concert pyrotechnic. Need! 
to say it brought forth an encore—an ultra modern bit. played with n 

clarity and discretion.” 










Direction, Evelyn Hopper 


Aeolian Hall, New York City Steinway Pic 


made her initial appearance in Cleveland last night, gave genuine pleasur 


Miss Nash is an accomplished performer, with a highly developed tect 


vigor, expressiveness, and, at times, with passionate abandon and intensit 


played the Chopin C sharp minor waltz, in quite the most original fashi¢ 


certainly has both, and her conception of the work was built upon hero 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Messager's “Monsieur Beaucaire’’ Settles Down for Successful Run in London—Maggie Teyte 
Wins First Honors as the ‘“‘Lady Mary” of the Cast—Emmy Destinnova to Appear with 
Orchestra and Choruses from Her Native Land in First Czecho-Slovak Festival in London 
—Extraordinary Musical Conditions in Petrograd Where Concerts and Operas Draw 
Crowds While Thousands Are Dying of Starvation—Albert Coates, the English Con- 
ductor Who Recently Escaped from Russia, Says Scriabine Is the Mob’s Favorite Com- 
poser—Beatrice Harrison Gives Another Unusual Program of ’Cello Music in London. 




















André Messager himself con- 


re of “Monsieur Beaucaire” as a 


pe n mi : 
Might opera of the “Veronique” school met 
with a reception that is described as 


4verwhelmingly enthusiastic.” True, 
\f the critics have tried to point out 


Ba they consider weaknesses in the 
gore, but their critics, in turn, suspect 
that they are not susceptible to the 
gharm of the music of the “Beaucaire” 
aii “Véronique” class, and take such 
works just a trifle too seriously, as if 


they were intended for the framework of 


ig vrand opera stage. 


As for the performance, first honors 
ye accorded Maggie Teyte for her Lady 
“as dainty a figure as ever you 
g:w in porcelain.” Old-timers with long 
xperience cannot recall on the London 
save of light opera such finished sing- 
me as Miss Teyte gave in this rdle—“so 
sy, fresh and unforced, of such neatness 
and purity, so delicate and yet sure.” 
What her ‘ appealing voice and finely pol- 
ished art” will do for the success of the 
piece is looked upon as invaluable. 
The Beaucaire of the cast, Marion 
reen, late of Chicago, though handi- 
xpped by lack of stage experience, 
brings to the rdle “a fine high baritone 
vice, Which he knows how to use,” and 
s the run of the work proceeds he will 
ndoubtedly fill out the dramatic side of 
ie part. Another American, Robert 
Parker, the basso-baritone, has the role 
f Winterset, in which, we read, “His so- 
vrous voice and experienced style serve 
im admirably.” Robert Cunningham is 
1c Beau Nash, 
“If one were considering the music of 
he new ‘Beaucaire’ as the work of a 
omposer other than M. Messager,” says 
ie Daily Telegraph, ‘cone would unhesi- 
itingly write it down a miracle of grace 
nd refinement. But these, as most of us 
how, are precisely the qualities for 
hich one looks in the musician who gave 
‘La Basoche’ and the enchanting 
cronique.’ And here we find them once 
gain in generous measure. The unerr- 
ig delicacy and lightness of touch, the 
erfect finish of workmanship, the fas- 
dious taste in treatment that can lift 
‘om the commonplace even tunes not in 
iemselves strikingly fresh—all these 
Naracteristics stand revealed once more 
ithe pages of the new opera. 
“In*Beaucaire’s first song, ‘Red Rose,’ 
hich gives to the piece a kind of repre- 
ntative theme, and is set in a rhythm 
iat removes it from the category of the 
ereotyped stage waltz number, there is 
| the fragrance of delicate charm, as 
iso in the minuet which so deftly repro- 
uces the spirit of formal grace typical 
t old-time music in that particular style. 
ut among individual numbers the chief 
mis Lady Mary’s pastoral waltz-song 
the second act—a bit of genuinely 
esh inspiration, with some delicious 
tring effects in the accompaniment, and 
s charming a thing in its kind as the 
age picture itself, with its crowd of 
sinty Watteau shepherdesses in delicate 
lues against a dark green background.” 
Gilbert Miller, the manager, who is 
roducing the work, is a son of Henry 


liller, the American actor. 
* * * 


miliy 


Vestinnova to Be Star of London’s 
Czecho-Slovak Festival 


Nothing could be more fitting than that 
mmy Destinnova should be the bright 








and shining star of the first Czecho- 
Slovak Festival to be held in London, for 
no singer has ever been imbued with 
more intense love of country than Des- 
tinn. 

This festival—probably the first of the 
kind to be held anywhere, as a matter of 
fact—begins at Queen’s Hall next Mon- 
day, when the great Czech Aida, for 
whose return to the Metropolitan next 























to old Solomon’s proverb about a prophet 
and honor and his own country once 
more. The Spaniards are heaping both 
honors and money upon their young coun- 
tryman, Le Monde Musical reports. 

In Madrid alone Quiroga recently gave 
five violin recitals and, in addition, two 
concerts with the Madrid Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Perez Casas. 
He also appeared at a concert given for 
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“The Deluge”’ 
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season many prayers are being wafted 
to Isis and Osiris, is to appear with the 
Prague National Opera Orchestra. The 
Prague Choral Society of Teachers will 
also sing. 

A week later Destinnova will sing 
again, the same orchestra will play, the 
same chorus will sing and the Moravian 
Choral Society of Teachers also will be 
heard. 

In the meantime Kocian the Bohemian 
violinist, who came over here as a boy, 
following hard on Kubelik’s heels, both 
being fresh products of the Sevcik studio 
at that time, will be the soloist at next 
Friday’s concert. 

Two concerts of chamber music by the 
renowned Bohemian Quartet will com- 
plete the festival series. A Bohemian 
pianist will appear at each—Jan Herman 
at the first, Vaclav Stepan at the second. 

x © © 


Spain Has a New Sarasate 


Spain is making a new Sarasate of 
Manuel Quiroga, and thus giving the lie 


the King and Queen, and the royal family 
attended a reception given in his honor 
at ene of the hotels. 

For Spain Quiroga is the new pianist 
of the day. 


# * * 


Concerts Crowded in Petrograd Where 
Starvation Reigns 


First-hand information concerning con- 
ditions musical in Petrograd under the 
Bolsheviki reveals an extraordinary state 
of affairs in a city whose inhabitancs 
have been dying from starvation by the 
hundreds a day. Albert Coates, the dis- 
tinguished English conductor, who only 
recently escaped from Russia after con- 
ducting for years at the Maryinsky Thea- 
ter—formerly the Imperial Opera, now 
the State Opera—says that in February 
alone 8000 persons died from starvation. 

“One would think that in a city living 
like this such things as music would have 
entirely died out” writes Mr. Coates in 
the London Daily Telegraph, “but, 


strange as it may seem, operas and con- 


certs are in full swing and alway crowd 
ed. Of course, to work well and ar 

ally in these circumstances is almost an 
impossibility; the artists are worn out 
with hunger. It used to break my heart 
to see the sad faces of my orchestra at 
the Maryinsky Theater and note the 
apathetic way they sat through a re- 
hearsal, the same men among whom in 
former days I used to have difficulty in 
maintaining the necessary discipline on 
account of their overflow of Russian tem- 
peramental gaiety. 

“T remember at a rehearsal of Boito’s 
‘Mephisto’ when I asked them to repeat 
something that did not yet please me 
they looked up at me with dull, lifeless 
eyes, and answered, ‘We would do it for 
you with pleasure, you know we are al- 
ways only too pleased to do anything you 
want; but we can’t—we’re too hungry!’ ” 

But it is quite extraordinary how peo- 
ple throng concert-halls and theaters 
Mr. Coates notes. Of course it is not, he 
explains, the educated public of former 
days, which has almost entirely disap- 
peared, but a new and entirely demo- 
cratic public consisting of workpeople, 
peasants, soldiers and sailors. 

“IT thoroughly realized during the 
course of these revolutionary two years 
the force of the proverb, ‘Music hath 
charms to sooth the savage breast,’ for 
whatever the ‘People’ do in the political 
and social sphere, and their record is 
pretty bad, at concerts and at the opera 
they sit as reverently as though they 
were in church and listen with the rapt 
expression of children to whom fairyland 
is suddenly revealed. 

“It has often happened that after a 
concert some simple peasant has got up 
and formally thanked me and the orches- 
tra for the pleasure we had given them. 
Also often after a symphony a group of 
workpeople have crowded round me an‘ 
have asked me to explain things in the 
music that they had not understood. 

“They showed a marked preference for 
modern and complicated music, infinitely 
preferring it to the older and simpler 
forms of Russian music. Their special 
favorite, strange as it may seem, is 
Scriabin, and after a performance of this 
composer’s ‘Poeme d’Extase’ that I was 
conducting, the public, which consisted al- 
most entirely of the ‘People,’ shouted 
themelves hoarse with enthusiasm. 

“This so much astonished me (I had 
never dreamt that they would understand 
it) that I turned to a sailor that was yell- 
ing fit to burst his lungs and asked him 
what it was he liked so much about the 
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work. ‘Ah,’ he said, ‘I am of course not 
wise enough to understand it but it 
makes me feel like a young horse. I 
should love to kick out, and then run 
round a field for an hour.’ 

“After this performance I was con- 


tinually receiving requests—workpeopie 
used to stop me in the streets—to get up 
another concert and conduct the ‘Poeme 
d’Extase,’ they wanted so much to hear it. 

“The Maryinsky opera remained, I am 
thankful to say, entirely unaffected by 
Bolshevism. At the beginning of the first 
revolution we formed a little republic of 
our own and ruled ourselves. 

“We constituted an administrative 
committee, consisting of two conductors 
(of whom I was one), four singers, two 
chorus, and two orchestra artists, the 
members being chosen by vote, and 
though it may be hard to believe that 
prima donnas, tenors and conductors 
could rule amicably together, we man- 
aged it. There were no intrigues, every- 
body having only the good of the theater 
at heart, and the opera flourished both 
artistically and financially until the hun- 
ger sapped our strength and beat us in 
the uneven fight. 

“We went through one bad crisis at 
the beginning of the revolution, when the 
mob swarmed round the Maryinsky The- 
ater and was preparing to burn it down. 
We all went out en masse on to the big 
Place in front of the building, and each 
one of us harangued that part of the 
crowd that he fell among and so we man- 
aged to turn them from their purpose and 
saved our theater.” 

The English conductor says that now, 
safe in his home country, he finds it hard 
to realize that he can quietly walk the 
streets wthout danger of being set on by 
«u party of terrorists, robbed of all the 
clothing he stands up in and _ forced 
afterward to walk home in his shirt in a 
temperature of twenty degrees below 
freezing-point. 

Twice he and his wife were turned out 


[Continued on page 22] 
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at their living quarters. The first time, 
when they were occupying a furnished 
apartment, he found four sailors with 
fixed bayonets in possession on his return 
from the opera house. They wanted the 
house for a sailor’s club and gave him 
just twenty-four hours in which to get 
out. 

Two months later, when he was lying 
ill in the hospital with blood poisoning 
brought on by poor food, the Red Guards 
confiscated his own house. His wife went 
home one day and found them comfort- 
ably installed. They told her calmly that 
the house was theirs and that since the 
furniture was not to their taste they 
were going to sell it and get other furni- 
ture from somewhere else. His wife, see- 
ing the case was hopeles, asked them to 
let her at least take the music (he had a 
large library of music there, with several 
manuscripts of Liszt’s in it), upon which 
they told her that they had burned all 
that already as they wanted the cup- 
boards for their own belongings. 

*K Es * 
Beatrice Harrison Finds More Novelties 


for the ’Cello 


Beatrice Harrison is not a ’cellist to 
be deterred from forging ahead by any 
lack of initiative in seeking worth-while 
additions to the discouragingly circum- 
scribed répertoire of her instrument 
wherever it may be found. At her sec- 
ond recital in London the other day she 
again showed her colleagues how to 
fashion an interesting ’cello recital pro- 
gram. 

First of all she called in her sister 
May, the violinist, and Hamilton Harty, 
the pianist, to join her in Maurice Ravel’s 
Trio for piano, violin and ’cello. Later 
she gave first performances of two works, 
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On Sunday evening, March 23d, John O’Sullivan, the tenor of the 
Chicago Opera Company, made his début in Boston at Symphony Hall. 


There was an absolutely capacity audience, one of the largest audi- 
ences in the history of that great auditorium. O’Sullivan sang a program 
of operatic airs, modern songs and Irish songs. 


Just to prove that his success was no accident, error, or mistake he 
was immediately booked for a return engagement in Symphony Hall on 


This was after the regular concert season. 
night, and there were other important attractions in Boston. 
less the hall was again completely filled. O’Sullivan has demonstrated 
that he can go into a big city, sell out the first time, return in six weeks 


The audience was even more enthusiastic after the second concert 
than the rst. The newspapers took particular pains to praise his mastery 


O’Sullivan will spend the summer singing at the Paris Opera and at 
He will return to America early in October. 
cert season begins in Carnegie Hall, Nov. 2; big concerts in Boston, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia will follow. 


There are still some open dates for the season 1919-1920. 


F. J. McISAAC 
BOSTON 


one a manuscript Ballata and Ballabila 
for ’cello and orchestra by Charles Vil- 
liers Stanford, the composer’s opus 160, 
the piano doing duty for the orchestra 
for the time being. The other was a 
Serenata Italienne from a Neapolitan 
Suite by Esposito. 

Then, besides Bach’s Suite in C Major 
for ’cello alone, this gifted young Eng- 
lishwoman played two arrangements by 
Fritz Kreisler—the one of a Mendelssohn 
Song Without Words, the other of a 
Paganini Caprice, J. L. H. 





TORONTO’S WEEK OF MUSIC 





National Chorus Plans Work for Coming 
Year—$s5,000 for Public Concerts 


TORONTO, CAN., May 9.—The National 
Chorus, which is under the direction of 
Dr. Albert Ham, is already making plans 
for next season. The return of many 
members from overseas is giving greater 
enthusiasm to the work. -Next season’s 
program is already being mapped out. 
The compositions decided on _ include 
“Benedictus” for triple chorus. by Ga- 
brielli; the choral ballad, “The Dawn of 
Song,” Bairstow; “The Rosy Dawn,” 
Lloyd, and “The Crown of Empire,” Fan- 
ning, the words of which were written 
by Rev. Canon Scott, First Canadian Di- 
vision of Quebec. Toscha Seidel, violin- 
ist, has been engaged for next season’s 
concert. 

After a good deal of discussion the 
City Council has decided to grant $5,000 
for the holding of band concerts in the 
city parks this year. 

Margery M. Martin, pianist, pupil of 
Peter Kennedy, made her début at an 
interesting concert at the Masonic Hall 
on May 6, assisted by Mrs. John Mac- 
donald, soprano. The event, which was 
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under the patronage of Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and Lady Hendrie, was a social 
feature and drew a large attendance. 
Miss Martin’s numbers were well re- 
ceived and heartily encored, while Mrs. 
Macdonald was also heard to good ef- 
fect. Mr. Morando was her able accom- 
panist. 

Trinity Methodist Church Choir, under 
the leadership of Arthur Blight, gave 
an interesting concert on May 6. In ad- 
dition to several excellent ensemble num- 
bers, solos were rendered by Irene 
Symons, Mrs. 8S. H. Scott, J. R. Hallman 
and Mr. Blight himself. Eva Goodman 
gave an organ overture by H. A. Fricker 
and accompanied the vocal work. 

A good musical program was pre- 
sented at the meeting of the Women’s 
Art Association on May 7. The artists 
included Vida Coatsworth, pianist; Mar- 
jory Brush, Ethel Cassels and W. G. Self, 
who sang; Olive Brush and Edith Foote 
being the accompanists. 

The Toronto Council of Women held a 
pleasant musicale at the Sherbourne Club 
on May 6. The Favorite Orchestra, com- 
posed of returned men, played during the 
afternoon. Ada Findlayson sang very 
acceptably. The Parkdale Boys’ Club 
gave some bright numbers with Hawaiian 
guitars and ukeleles. 

Some excellent offerings were pre- 
sented at the musicale by the pupils by 
Edna Sherring, in the new recital hall 
of the Toronto Conservatory of Music 
on May 2. 

J. Campbell-McInnes, the English 
baritone, who has been visiting in To- 
ronto for some time, has decided to re- 
main here permanently and has opened a 
studio for voice culture. 

Ada Richardson, pupil of David Dick 
Slater, gave an enjoyable recital at the 
Toronto Conservatory, assisted by Gelene 
Allen, pupil of Frank Blachford. 

Donald C. MacGregor, who incident- 
ally is a member of the local civic coun- 
cil, was presented with a solid gold 
mounted director’s baton by the music 
committee of Bathurst Street Metho- 
dist Church in recognition of his work 
as choir director. 

Myrtle Moffat has been appointed con- 
tralto soloist of Grosvenor Street Pres- 
byterian Church. Eleanor Currie, pupil 
of Sig. Carboni, has been appointed so- 
prano soloist of Queen Street Methodist 
Church. Ada Richardson has resigned 
as soloist in Chalmers Presbyterian 
Church and accepted a similar position 
in Bloor Street Baptist Church. 

W. J. B. 





Mme. Wieder and M. J. Mueller in Joint 
Recital at Amsterdam, N. Y. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y., May 10.—Mme. 
Gertrude Wieder, contralto, and Matthew 
J. Mueller, violinist, assisted by Joseph 
Derrick, pianist, were heard in recital 
at the auditorium of the First Methodist 
Church on May 7. Mme. Wieder, on 
this her first visit, made numerous 
friends by her rich art revealed in the 
aria, “Voce di donna” and “Gioconda” 
and two groups of Italian, French and 
English songs. Mr. Mueller, who on 
this occasion made his first appearance 
since his return from overseas as a mem- 
ber of the 138th Field Artillery Band, 
strengthened his former reputation here 
in Grieg’s G Minor Sonata, Goldmark’s 
Air from A Minor Concerto, “Caprice- 
Humoresque,” by Kreutzer-Saar, Noc- 
turne, by Chopin-Sarasate, Sibelius’ Valse 
Triste, and Sarasate “Zigeunerweisen.” 
Mr. Derrick accompanied admirably. 





Brooklyn Contralto Wins District Con- 
test 

Daisy Krey, contralto, winner of the 
New York State contest for young artists 
held by the Federation of Musical Clubs 
has again been adjudged the winner, this 
time in the district contest, held in Phila- 
delphia on May 2. Mrs. Krey is an 
artist-pupil of Etta Hamilton Morris, the 
Brooklyn soprano and teacher, who will 
accompany her to the national contest to 
be held at Peterborough, N. Hy Oa Se fl 
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Bessie Abott, the opera singer, left no 
creditors against her $65,000 in personal 
and $87,000 in realty estate when she 
died at her New York home on Feb. 9. 





The $101,803.53 net estate left by Ed- 
ward Imeson Horsman, Jr., the former 
well known composer and music critic for 
the New York Herald, will yield $1,336.04 
in inheritance taxes to the State. 


LOCAL SOCIETIES PROVIDE | 
MUSIC IN PORTLAND, Cre 


Concerts by Denton Orchestra, Mc14;)| 
Musical Club and Woman’s Clu). | 
Features of Week 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 14.—The 
concert given by the Portland Sym; 
Orchestra on May 7 was one of the 
enjoyable of the season. The pri 
began with Mendelssohn’s Fourth »,, 
phony, played exquisitely. The ove {y, 
to “Mignon” was one of the favorit s , 
the evening, and had to be repeated. 1) 
“Valse Triste’ was another nu i, 
which the orchestra repeated after pe, 
sistent applause. Percy Grainger’s ‘ |)); 
Tune from County Derry” and “Mo! 
the Shore” were charming. Carl D¢ 
the conductor, as well as the musi 








were at their best in this tuneful )) 
gram. The final offering was the “FI cy, 
tian Ballet” by Luigini, picturesqu: 
lightfully played and highly enjoye 
The Monday Musical Club ga, 


luncheon at the Hotel Portland on M vy :f 


at which 100 members and a few g ies 
were present. A delightful program wa 
enjoyed. A chorus conducted by \; 
Rose Coursen Reed sang the song « yee 
“A Day in Venice” (Nevin). Two solg 
were sung by Mrs. E. C. Reed, reac ing 
were given by Ada Losh Rose, and \[; 
Fletcher Linn, one of Portland’s piom. 
nent musicians, spoke in regard tc th 
increase of salaries for teachers. \r 
J. C. Simmons also addressed the ¢lut 
Reports were read by the chairmen ¢ 
the various departments. At the jus. 
ness meeting following the luncheo:: the 


election of officers for the ensuing yea 


was held. All the present officers wer 
unanimously re-elected. Mrs. Antor 
Giebisch is the president; Mrs. lhili 
Blumauer, first vice-president; Mrs. J. 4 


Bonbright, second vice-president; \Mnf— 
.George Burt, recording secretary; Mnf 


Florence J. Youne, corresponding secre. 
tary; Mrs. L. H. Hansen, financial secre 


tary; Mrs. Elizabeth Johnson, federation§y 


Mrs. J. Thomas Leonari 
Mrs. L. A. Beard, audit 


secretary; 
treasurer; 


and Mrs. B. B. Banning, librarian. Th . 
F Ba! 


board of directors elected for the comin 
year were Mrs. J. Coulsen-Hare, Mrs. W 


I. Swank, Mrs. Percy W. Lewis, Mri 


Gabriel Pullin and Mrs. S. R. Mattinzle 
N.. J. C. 





Bangor Band Finishes Its Season 


BANGor, ME., May 8.—Before one of 


the largest audiences of the season the 
Bangor Band’s series of “pop” concerti 
came to a brilliant close on Saturday eve 
ning at the City Hall. The band, unde 
the baton of Adelbert Wells Sprague 
conductor, played splendidly. When | 
Winfield Richmond, organist and choi 
master of All Souls’ Church, gave « 1 
cital last Thursday afternoon he had tht 
largest audience ever assembled in thi 
city for a recital of this kind—an audi 
ence that nearly filled the large and beav' 
tiful edifice in which the recital] wai 
given. The Bangor Symphony Orche 
tra, at its annual meeting, elected [lor 
ace Mann Pullen as president; Adelber 
Wells Sprague, vice-president; B. 1 
Shaw, secretary and treasurer, ani 
Henry F. Drummond, James D. Maxwell 
Roland J. Sawyer and Howard F. Sawye! 
directors. a. b. B. 





The newest issue of The Studev', ' 
magazine published by students of thi 
Conservatory of Music at Kansas (ity 
Mo., contains some well-written items 0 
general interest in its “Music of tht 
World” column, besides reports of !oc# 
music events, and some attractive i/|us 
trations. 
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“The Inner No 
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Singing” in Augus! 
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‘leveland ’°s American-Trained Orchestra UG 
NY Amazes Oberlin Festival Throngs 
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¢ -ERLIN, OHIO, May 14.—In two 
horal concerts and a Symphony 
ooram the Oberlin Musical Union with 











I 

4 o-operation of the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra, gave on last Monday 
and Tuesday one of the best May Fes- 
tivals ever given in Oberlin. The 


weather, which for weeks back had been 
cold and rainy throughout northern Ohio, 
gave the first real promise of Spring, 
making the campus and _ surrounding 
grounds of the college a scene of beauty; 
the soloists of the Festival were unusual- 
Jy good; the orchestra was a delightful 
surprise, and the choral numbers offered 
by the Union were all interesting, so 
taken all together the whole Festival was 
highly suecessful. 

At the first concert the Musical Union 


J)vorak’s Stabat Mater. The lovely shim- 
mering Debussy music was admirably 
sung by both the chorus and the two solo- 
ists, Caroline Hudson-Alexander,  so- 
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(Address all communications as to terms, 
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Soloists of the Oberlin May Festival, Taken in Front of Finney Memorial Chapel. 
Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor of the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra; Dr. George W. Andrews, Conductor of the Oberlin Musical 
Union; Caroline Hudson-Alexander, 
Jordan, Contralto; Robert Maitland, Bass. 


Soprano; Craig Campbell, Tenor; Mary 


prano, and Mary Jordan, contralto. By 
far the most important part fell to Mrs. 
Alexander, who sang the part with fine 
artistry. The Stabat Mater, with its su- 
perb first chorus, gave an opportunity 
for all the soloists as well as the Musical 
Union, which under the baton of Dr. 
George W. Andrews, sang with its usual 
enthusiasm. Although the work suffers 
from a certain monotony, there are many 
beautiful places in it, and there has sel- 
dom been heard in Oberlin more thrilling 
choral singing than the final chorus in 
which the chorus, orchestra and soloists 
in their full strength were completely 
dominated by Mrs. Alexander in the mag- 
nificent “Amen” passages. Craig Camp- 
bell, the tenor, shared the honors worthily 
with the soprano in the Stabat Mater. 
His singing showed a splendid intel- 
ligence and an entirely adequate voice. 
The parts that fell to Miss Jordan, who 
was particularly pleasing in her final 
solo, and to Robert Maitland, the bass, 
were well sung. Quite out of the usual 
run of things, too, was the ensemble of 
the quartet. 

The solo honors of the Tuesday con- 
cert were carried off by Miss Jordan and 
Mr. Maitland in Bruch’s “Odysseus.” 
The small baritone part was. well 
taken by a local singer, Charles H. 
Adams. Mr. Maitland has been heard 
in Oberlin once before this year in re- 
cital, and the fine impression which he 
made at that time was enhanced by his 
musicianly singing of the title part in the 
Bruch cantata. Miss Jordan as Penelope 
did some of the most admirable singing 
of the whole Festival, and was rewarded 
with most enthusiastic applause. 

The work of the chorus was good. 
When one considers under what difficul- 
ties the Musical Union has had to work 
this season it was extraordinary. The 
war situation, with its resulting scarcity 
of men, together with the time lost dur- 
ing the epidemic, has made Satisfactory 
rehearsing very difficult, and Dr. An- 
drews deserves a large portion of praise 
for what he has done. 


Symphony a “Surprise” 


But the surprise of the Festival was 
the orchestra. Oberlin is near enough 
Cleveland to feel itself almost a part of 
the fast-growing metropolis of Ohio, and 
to many the new Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra was quite like the prophet who 
is not without honor save in his own 


- country. However, after the first concert 


they who came to scoff went away to 
praise, and after the afternoon concert 
they were unbelievably astonished. How 
a body of musicians—only nine of whom 
are “imported’’—can be trained in less 
than a year’s time to play as the Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestra did on last 
Tuesday afternoon is almost incompre- 
hensible. For years past Oberlin has had 
the orchestral support at its festivals of 
one of the best orchestras in the coun- 
try, but it is safe to say that it is many 
years since there has been one-third the 
enthusiasm there was over the Symphony 
program given by Nikolai Sokoloff and 
his men. And Oberlin knows’ good 
orchestra music when it hears it, too. 
Each year three or four of the very best 
orchestras in the country give Symphony 
programs on the Artist Recital Course 
of the Conservatory. If orchestral mat- 
ters progress in Cleveland as Adella 
Prentiss Hughes, the enterprising man- 
ager of the orchestra, assures one that 
they are going to, there will soon be 
another orchestra of the very first order 
on the musical map in America. To 
Oberlin this is particularly significant. 
Musicians here are already having 
visions of a regular series of orchestra 
concerts each season in the new $500,000 
Hall Auditorium soon to be erected. 

The Symphony program Tuesday 
afternoon contained the “Freischiitz’”’ 
overture, two movements of the Fourth 
Tchaikovsky Symphony, two “Caucasian 
Sketches” by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, the Liszt 
“Liebestraum,” orchestrated by Fred- 
erick Stock, and the Sibelius “Finlandia.” 


Helen Stanley Impresses 


In addition to the surprise which the 
orchestra gave the May Festival audi- 
ences, there was another in the soloist 
at the afternoon concert—Helen Stanley. 
In the Debussy Aria of Lia from “L’En- 
fant Prodigue” and in the aria of 
Micaela from “Carmen,” she raised her 
hearers to the highest pitch of enthu- 
siasm with her wonderful voice, and her 
dramatic conception of these great arias. 
It wes singing to be heard but very sel- 
dom in a lifetime. 

Dr. Edward Dickinson of the Oberlin 
Conservatory Faculty says in a recent 
article the following: “One of the marked 
results of the excitement which this coun- 
try has undergone in the past four years 
has been a national musical revival and 
especially an enthusiasm for music that 
is social in character and appeal. This 
is shown not only in an extraordinary 
activity in the field of community sing- 
ing, municipal concerts and in the multi- 
plication of orchestras and choral socie- 
ties, but also in the renewed activity of 
the older choral bodies. It is realized 
that choral music, after all, is the form 
that meets the widest need and exerts 
the strongest inspiring power. And it 
is this need that the Oberlin Festival is 
meeting in northern Ohio. 

FREDERIC B. STIVEN. 


STRIKE HALTS CITY’S MUSIC 


Street-Car Men Out in Pittsburgh—Art 
Society Ends Season 


PITTSBURGH, PA., May 17.—The city is 
in the chaos of a_ street-car_ strike. 
Toscha Seidel was to have played here 
Thursday, but owing to the lack of trans- 
portation facilities the concert was called 
off. It looks as if Pittsburgh would be 
without concerts for a week or two. 

The Art Society closed its season on 
Friday night with a short business session 
and an informal program. Ralph Le- 
wando, violinist, played two of T. Carl 
Whitmer’s works, a “Rondo” and “Seen 
from a Window.” Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Mayhew gave two duets, Mrs. Othelia 
Averman Vogel played three piano num- 
bers, and Susan T. Canfield and pupils 
gave a demonstration of the Dalcroze 
eurhythmics, using Grieg and Bach for 
their tonal pivots. Christine Miller 
Clemson, contralto, closed the program 
with H. T. Burleigh’s “The Sailor’s 
Wire” and two French songs. 

Mrs. James Stephen Martin is giving 
a noteworthy series of studio recitals. 
Her many young and promising pupils 
are singing pretentious programs. 

H. B. G. 


Vahrah Hanbury, Hemstreet Artist, 
Scores in Recitals 


Vahrah Hanbury, soprano, has been 
winning praise during the past few 
weeks in a number of concert appear- 
ances. On May 2 she was heard as soloist 
with the University Glee Club of Provi- 
dence; on May 5 she appeared for the 
Thursday Morning Musicale at Elmira; 
on May 6 gave a recital at the Mansfield, 
Pa., State Normal School, and on May 12 
before the Lakeview Musical Club in Chi- 
cago. Miss Hanbury is an artist from 
the Hemstreet studio in New York. 
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MINNEAPOLIS FORCES DELIGHT FORT WAYNE 


noon of a Faun” received the same care- 


Memorable Visit by Oberhoffer fu! handling; poetry and_ refinement 

marked the work. And then came the 

Forces — Works of Young final number, Liszt’s Second Rhapsody, 
Composers Given 


vividly performed. Emil Oberhoffer 
FORT WAYNE, IND., May 14.—The 


showed himself a great interpreter, as- 
sisted by a splendid force of musicians. 

splendid concert given Sunday afternoon 

at the Majestic by the Minneapolis Svm. 


Two soloists, both born and reared in 

Indiana, won warm approval. They were 
phony Orchestra will be remembered as Harriet McConnell, contralto, and Albert 
one of the great musical events in Fort Lindquist, tenor. The latter is well 


Wayne. The first number on the pro- known here, as he held a position at the 
gram, Dvorak’s symphony “From the Wayne Street M. E. Church several 


years ago. 

On Sunday afternoon, May 4 a unique 
recital was given at Grace Reformed 
Church. It was the annual concert of 


New World,” displayed exceptionally fine 
shading both in tone color and in dyna- 
mics, showing the fine work of the strings 
as well as of the other choirs. Grainger’s 
““Shepherd’s Hey,” a little gem, delicious- the theory class of the European School 
ly orchestrated, made a big hit. It was of Music, under the instruction of Ger- 
played as an encore. Debussy’s “After- trude Schick. The entire program was 








R. E. JOHNSTON 


Manager of the 


Biltmore Friday MORNING Musicales 
and the 


Commodore Friday EVENING Musicales 


announces the dates for 


NEXT SEASON 
The Biltmore Friday MORNING 


Musicales 


December 5 January 9 
November 21 December 19 January 23 
February 6 February 20 


The Commodore Friday EVENING 


Musicales 


November 28 December 26 January 30 
December 12 January 16 February 13 
February 27 March 12 


Among the artists who will appear at these 
Musicales are: 


Frances Alda 


Gabriella Besanzoni 
Enrico Caruso 
Emmy Destinn 
Mischa Elman 
Geraldine Farrar 
Anna Fitziu 
Amelita Galli-Curci 
Rudolph Ganz 
Mary Garden 
Leopold Godowsky 


Louis Graveure Winston Wilkinson 
Charles Hackett Eugene Ysaye 


November 7 


Carolina Lazzari 
Giovanni Martinelli 
José Mardones 


John McCormack 
Leta May 

Lucile Orrell 
Arthur Rubinstein 
Titta Ruffo 

Andres de Segurola 
Helen Stanley 


Jacques Thibaud 
Cyrena Van Gordon 




















and others to be announced later. 
AMERICAN SOPRANO 
853 Seventh Ave., New York City 
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Address: 2010 Douglas St., Brooklyn Phone East New York 4307 


made up of original compositions by the 
students, and proved highly interesting 
and individual. Three anthems by Mar- 
guerite Hitzeman, Grace Philley and Les- 
lie Jacobs made so excellent an impres- 
sion as to be sung again at church serv- 
ices here. 

Of the piano numbers sonatas by Flor- 
ence Henline and Bertha Werkman, ElI- 
frieda Trier’s Three Little Sketches, Rob- 
ert Pollak’s Study and Menuet, and Pau- 
line Heckman’s Waltz and poetic Bar- 
carole, are worthy of mention. Songs by 
Florence Henline and Emma Alringer 
were sung by Jessie Gifford; Irene Jones 
interpreted two songs by Elfrieda Trier 
and one by Irene Myers; Evelyn Hinton 
sang numbers by Hildegard Becker and 
Mrs. McDonald offered Grace Philley’s 
works. Other students whose works were 
on the program are Arthur Doege, Alice 
Fetters, Irene Kohlmeyer, Norma Stroh, 
Helen Braun, Gertrude Scholl. G. B. 


“MUSIC OPTIMISTS ” GIVE 
THEIR TENTH CONCERT 


New York Composers at Piano for Their 
Own Works—Bimboni Sonata * 
Commands Attention 


There was a large audience and much 
applause on Sunday afternoon, May 11, 
when the Society of American Music 
Optimists gave its tenth concert at 
Chalif Hall, New York. With the ex- 
ception of a single work of the late Ed- 
ward MacDowell and one of Constantin 
Sternberg of Philadelphia, the entire pro- 
gram was made up of the work of New 
York composers, with all the composers 
present to play the piano part in their 
productions. 

Henry Hadley had four’ songs, ‘‘Greet- 
ing,” Berceuse, “An Evening Song” 
and “O Hermit, O Veery,” which his wife, 
Inez Barbour, soprano, sang with enthu- 
siasm, and added an encore in his “Make 
Me a Song.” Rhéa Silberta was repre- 
sented by her “Fairy Tale” and “Jahr- 
zeit,” sung vibrantly by Harvin Lohre, 
tenor, and was obliged to give an addi- 
tional song. Mr. Lohre also sang A. 
Walter Kramer’s “A Lover’s Litany.” 
For the piano a young miss of fifteen, 
Gitta Weinstock, technically fleet and 
musical in feeling, played a MacDowell 
Etude, her own “Remembrance” and a 
Sternberg Etude. Louis Kommenich 
was down for a group of four new songs, 
“Love Hath Wings,” “A Sprig of Rose- 
mary,” “Cool Is the Valley Now” and 
“Spring,” to be sung by Betty McKenna. 
Mana-Zucca, president of the Optimists, 
announced that Miss McKenna was indis- 
posed and that her place would be taken 
by Greta Masson. Miss Masson worked 
the songs up in twenty-four hours and 
sang them very artistically, both her 
singing and the pieces themselves pleas- 
ing the audience so much that “A Sprig 
of Rosemary” and “Spring” had to be 
repeated. 

Of solid musical import was Alberto 
Bimboni’s Sonata-Fantasia for ’cello and 
piano, a work which stands very high in 
contemporary ’cello literature. Maestro 
Bimboni played the piano part exquisite- 
ly, and Rosolino de Maria, ’cellist, as- 
sisted him in commendable manner. This 
composition, cast in one movement, is a 
vital work, one in which the composer 
has succeeded in blending the spirit of 
the emotional with the manner of cham- 
ber music. It was written in Florence in 
1906. The themes are strong and devel- 
oped with noteworthy mastery. The com- 
poser and Mr. de Maria were warmly 
received. As a final piece, a Serenade 
for flute, oboe and clarinet by Albert 
Chiafferelli, first clarinetist of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, was 
played by A. del Vecchio, F. Gentile and 
A. Gentile. It proved to be a delightful 
bit of graceful, musicianly writing. 

A. W. K. 


George G. Haven Heads Opera House 
Realty Company 


George G. Haven was elected presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Opera and Real 
Estate Company, owner of the Metropol- 
itan Opera House, at the annual meet- 
ing. Mr. Haven succeeds the late Au- 
gustus D. Juilliard, who in turn suc- 
ceeded Mr. Haven’s father, G. G. Haven, 
Sr., who was the first president of the 
company, filling that office from 1893 un- 
til his death in 1908, 











Cadman Féted at Bohemian Club in San 
Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 18.—In honor of 
the American composer, Charles W. Cad- 
man, a luncheon was given May 6 at the 
Bohemian Club in the “Owl’s Nest Room” 
by Sir Henry Heyman, honorary life 
member of the club and dean of San 
Francisco violinists. Sir Henry in a 
short address.of-weleome. to his guest. of 
honor paid a glowing tribute to the work 

































The affair was a 
nounced success. The following | 
nent guests were present to mes 
composer: Frank P. Deering, 
times president of the club; Edwa 
Schneider, composer and pianist; C)} 
K. Field, editor of Sunset Mag: 
Haig Patigain, the famous scu 
Domenico Brescia, composer of 
year’s Grive play; William S. Rainey. 
young actor and singer; Katejan |; 
harpist; Emilio Puyans, flautist 4 
Consul General of Cuba in San !) 
cisco; Charles G. Yale, a prominen Pp 
hemian Club member; Albert Elkus 
poser; Uda Waldrop, pianist and 
poser; Pierre Douillet, composer; H. +; 


of his friend. 


Fr 


Ma 








Britt, ’cellist; Mackenzie Gordon, t 
George Sterling, the poet; Eugere |M the 
Bates, another prominent Bohe 





Louis C. Mullgard, the architect 
William Crane, the distinguished «ct 











Ruth Basden Sings in Delaware, 0 


DELAWARE, O., May 10.—A song r 
was given yesterday morning at [fig 
School Hall to a capacity house by ity: 
Basden, soprano of Columbus. She of 
fered the aria “Depuis le Jour” fro) fiita 
“Louise,” and songs by Woodman, [,iigety « 
Forge, Branscombe, Aylward, Her her 
Neidlinger, Lieurance and Arditi and; 
number of old Irish songs. She has J 
splendid voice and sings with true aj ud. 
tistry. Harry N. Wiley played her pianjiiige B 
accompaniments finely. ah | 






















The musical program at the Strani Bin 
Theater, New York, this week, was ex-BBa ict, 
ceptionally varied. The vocalists wen pe] 
Redferne Hollinshead, Canadian tenor fay 
and the Strand Ladies’ Quartet; RalpiMaiin 
H. Brigham and Herbert Sisson, in num-f, rt} 
roe on the organ, and the Symphony in 





Orchestra in excerpts from “The Fortuny t¢) 
Teller,” Herbert, with Carl Edouardllrta: 
and Alois Reiser conducting. ds 
mo 

A choral society of mixed voices haf this 


been formed at Astoria, Ore., under th: au 





direction of Rose Coursen. Mrs. J. Sf Th 
Dellinger will be the accompanist. the 
B of 
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July 7th to Aug. 16th igh 
Staff of eminent European and in 
e o e JO 
American masters including: §  . 

J. C. Van Hulsteyn Mi, 
Elizabeth Coulson Harold D. Phillips 
Adelin Fermin Gustav Strube last 
Henrietta Holthaus Mabel H. Thomas wal 
Carlotta Heller n o} 


Tuition $10 to $30 according to stud 


special arrangement with the 
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JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY credits in cer ea 


George F. Boyle 
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tain branches may be offered for the B. 5 Mi uct¢ 
degree. Circulars mailed al 
Arrangements for classes now being made i 
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YOUNG AMERICAN PIANIST Bs, § 
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Management— ded 
JULIAN POLLAK, 47 West 42d Street, New York ers 
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Mme. E,B, deSERRANOF: 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte a. 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Carolinc Mibhr-Hardy ed | 
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Harvard Musical Association 


Martha Baird, Young Boston Pianist, Chosen as 
ainer—Longy School Holds Commencement—Teachers | 
Give Studio Musicales—Elinore Whittemore Heard in | 


Violin Recital 


“YY” Enter- 

















OSTON, May ric Fradkin, 
he oncertmaster of the Boston 

hony Orchestra, recently gave a 
we, recital for the members of the 
Myard Musical Association. His pro- 


hy included the Franck Sonata and 
wer pieces by Pugnani-Kreisler, de 
aj. Gossec, MacDowell, Drigo-Auer 
PSarasate. Mr. Fradkin played with 
mt cclat, stimulating the audience to 
y enthusiasm. His musicianly per- 
mance of the Franck Sonata is well 
wn, ii in such numbers as Pugnani’s 
udium and Allegro and _ Drigo’s 
, Bluette there was a fire and spirit 
h brought forth rousing applause. 
ong the guests of the club at Mr. 
wdkin’s recital were Henri Rabaud, 
uctor of the Symphony Orchestra, 
‘Felix Fox, pianist. The latter will 
ar in concert next season with Mr. 
eke Baird, the Boston pianist, is 
in France playing for the soldiers 


er the direction of the Y. M. C. A. 
brtainment Service. Before Miss 
td sailed it was decided that only 


more persons should be sent abroad 
‘this work, twenty-five to go under 
auspices and twenty-five for the 
Bagge toned League. Miss Baird 
the distinction of being chosen as 
fof the “Y’s” twenty-five entertain- 
She will be in Europe until Sep- 
ber, when she expects to return to 
oncert engagements in this country, 
ly of which are already booked. 
chard Platt, pianist, held the last of 
Friday afternoon musicales for this 
on in his new Lime Street studio on 
9. Harrison Keller, the Boston vio- 
t, who has recently returned from 
ce, where he gained fame as a band- 
er, gave a fine performance of Mr. 
’s Sonata in B Minor with the com- 
ras accompanist. Mr. Platt played 
‘’s Sonatine, and the Arensky Suite 
two pianos was played by Marion 
ey and George Smith, pupils of Mr. 
t. Mr. Platt’s Sonata received en- 
iastic appreciation, and Mr. Keller 
warmly applauded for his interpre- 
n of it. 


Longy School’s Commencement 


e annual commencement concert by 
‘uctors and members of the Longy 
ol was given last Saturday after- 

in Steinert Hall. Interesting 
ps of songs were given by Charlotte 


iams Hills and Ethel Frank, two 
-known Boston singers who have 
coaching with Mr. Longy. The 


ks, which were by Lenormand, Casa- 
is, Fourdrain, Defosse, Erlanger and 
ne-Baton, were unfamiliar and of 
ded charm and interest. Both the 
ers displayed musical taste, feeling 
sense of style. The accompanist was 
y Swain. For several of the songs 
brt Mason had arranged an accom- 
ment for small orchestra, which, 
ed by members of the faculty, added 
htly to the effect. George Mager sang 
latically “Sonnet Paien” by Doret 
“A Mules” by Charpentier, the lat- 
accompanied by the small orchestra 
a chorus of women’s voices. For 
ly instrumental numbers there were 
Bach Prelude and Fugue, played by 
Longy; Rabaud, Andante and 
rzetto for flute, violin and piano, 
red by Mr. De Mailly, Mr. Thillois 
Miss Longy, and Handel’s ’Cello 
Ata, played by Georges Miquelle and 
Longy. Mr. Longy, the director of 
i scheol, presented the diplomas and 
s to the solfeggio pupils. The con- 
was very well attended and the un- 
tl and interesting music won warm 
ause, 
lnor Whittemore gave a violin re+ 
l under the direction of Wendell H. 


eon May 8 in Jordan Hall. Her pro- 
m eontained a Handel Sonata, a 
t-Saéns Concerto, three “Indian 


tches” by Cecil Burleigh, an Air by 
mn Hure, and two “Hungarian Dances,” 

This was Miss Whitte- 
e’s first recital since her return from 
ope, where for the past six months 
has been playing for the soldiers. 
‘Indian Sketches” by Burleigh were 





unfamiliar and had a decidedly interest- 
ing and original flavor. Miss Whitte- 
more is to be praised both for presenting 
some unhackneyed violin music and also 
for giving the American composer of 
violin-pieces a chance to be heard, a 
thing all too rare at vv%olin recitals. 
Huré’s always beautiful Air was sympa- 
thetically played, and the “Hungarian 
Dances” were effectively given. Miss 


Josephine Knight’s- pupils were heard 
in a recital in Steinert Hall last Thurs- 
day evening. Those on the program were 
Miss Rathburn, Miss Hatch, Miss Nay, 
Miss Oakman, Miss Devlin, Miss Turney, 
Miss Tuthill, Miss Higgins, Miss Boomer, 


Miss Johanson, Miss Andersen, Miss 
Light, Miss Howe and Mrs. Linscott, 
Mrs. Wky-Thyden and Mrs. Fallen. The 


audience, which quite filled the hall, in- 
dorsed Miss Knight’s work by applaud- 
ing her pupils enthusiastically. Miss 
Andersen’s sympathetic singing of “Deep 
River” was appreciated and her fine con- 
tralto voice much admired. Mrs. Fallen 
received loud applause for her flexible 
colorature work in the “Shadow Song.” 


Ruth Howe, a young soprano, sang 
Hahn’s “L’Heure Exquise” and Mrs. 
Beach’s “Ah, Love, but a Day,” with de- 


cided musical charm and personality. 
C. R. 








MISS SPARKES SAILS 
FOR ENGLAND AFTER 
SOUTHERN SUCCESSES 
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Lenora Sparkes, Soprano of the Metro- 


politan Opera Company 


Lenora Sparkes, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, sailed for her 
home in England on Saturday, May 10, 
after a tour of the South. Following her 
appearances with the opera company in 
“Boheme” and “Faust” during the At- 
lanta season, she sang at the festivals in 
Charlotte, N. C., and Macon, Ga., and 
also gave a song recital in Greensboro, 
N.C. Miss Sparkes’s success in the last 
mentioned town was most pronounced. 
Her manager, Daniel Mayer, received a 
letter from Anna Currier, concert man- 
ager of Petersburg, Va., who happened 
to be in Greensboro on the occasion of 
the soprano’s appearance. Miss Currier 
praised Miss Sparkes highly, saying that 
she was completely charmed with her 
voice and with her personality. Conclu- 
sive proof of Miss Sparkes’s success was 
shown in Miss Currier’s engaging her for 
a concert in Petersburg in the fall. 

Several other inquiries have been made 
for the popular soprano from Southern 
points. Accordingly she will return from 
abroad in time to make a concert tour 
before resuming her place at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in November. 


Vahrah Hanbury in Recital at Mans- 


field, Pa. 
MANSFIELD, PA, May 15.—A recital 
arousing considerable enthusiasm was 


given by Vahrah Hanbury, soprano, at 
the State Normal School on May 6, be- 
fore a large audience. A_ well-chosen 
program of four groups comprised her 


offerings, the first including, Sgambati’s 
“Separazione,” Storace’s Lullaby, Dow- 
land’s “Come Again, Sweet Love” and 
“Come Lassies and Lads” from the Old 
English. A French group of considerable 
charm followed when “La Mort des 
Oiseaux” by Pesse, “Colombine” by Pol- 
dowski, Pierné’s “Le Sais tu Bien,” Bon 
Jour Suzon,” Delibes, and Staub’s popu- 
lar “L’Heure délicieuse” gained admir- 
able interpretation. Devoting her entire 
third group to numbers by Campbell- 
Tipton, the artist had the opportunity to 
demonstrate well the beauties of that 
composer’s “Sunset,” “Darkness,” “Cry- 
ing of the Water” and “Requies.” Songs 
in English ended the program ; Hors- 
man’s “Shepherdess,” Eden’s “What’s in 
the Air, Today,” Butler’s familiar “Lad- 
die,” MacFadyen’s “Inter Nos” and 

Ward- Stephens’ “Summertime” giving an 
admirable finishing touch to what proved 
a delightful recital. Fannie M. Helner 
was an admirable acopmapaniet, 


CULT PRESENTS NEW BARITONE 


Ordonez Heard at Cult Concert with 
Chiapusso and Lila Robeson 


Misha Appelbaum struck something 
akin to awe in the bosoms of his fol- 
lowers when he announced at the Human- 
itarian Cult concert at Carnegie Hall on 
Tuesday evening, May 13, that they were 
about to hear the greatest of baritones. 
The young man so singled out was 
Augusto Ordonez, whose powerful organ 
sufficed to fill the auditorium with thun- 
der-bursts of sounds. Nor was its vol- 
ume entirely unmatched by musical qual- 
ity. But it was not notable for flexi- 
bility, as the “Largo al Factotum” aria 
showed. The Mana-Zucca “Star of 
Gold” demonstrated a cloudy conception 
of English diction. Mr. Ordonez’s other 
numbers were The “Pagliacci” Prologue 
and “‘La Partiola” by d’Alvarez. 

The other artists heard were Jan Chia- 
pusso, the Dutch pianist, who won dis- 
tinction in two Metropolitan recitals this 
spring, and Lila Robeson, contralto of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. Mr. 
Chiapusso played the Brahms “Paganini 
Variations,” Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eau” and 
the “Islamey” Fantasy of Balakireff 
with the brilliant technique and luminous 
interpretation which have come to be 
expected of him. Miss Robeson’s pleas- 
ing voice and artistry made memorable 
her singing of the Fourdrain ‘“‘Marins 
d’Islande,” d’Ambrosio’s “Les Papillons,” 
Paulin’s “Chemin de Lune,” Fourdrain’s 
“Carnaval,” ‘La Forge’s “When Your 
Dear Hands,” Ferry’s “Storm,” Vander- 
pool’s “Regret” and Mary Helen Brown’s 
“Life’s Paradise.” Fanny Mera played 
the accompaniments for Miss ee 

) 


The Bostonia Sextet Club, C. L. Staats, 
director, of Boston, will appear at the 
Keene, N. H., music festival on May 22 
and 23, and at the Skidmore School of 
Arts Saratoga, N. Y., on June 9. This 
is the third successive season in which 
the club has played at the school. 
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panist. 


Scotti Combeny — Admirable 
Performance—Peabody Opera 


Class Scores 


BALTIMORE, May 16.—The_ Scotti 
Grand Opera Company, under the direc- 
tion of Antonio Scotti, appeared at the 
Lyric Theater before a large audience 
last evening, presenting a double bill, 
Leoni’s “L’Oracolo” and “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” In the presentation of the 
Chinese pieces Mr. Scotti proved that his 
organization is advancing opera upon a 
scale that is deserving of highest com- 
mendation. The performance of this 
work alone was worthy of serious atten- 
tion, for it gave the public opportunity 
of seeing Mr. Scotti’s famous charac- 
terization of Chim Fang, in which this 
artist and baritone has so deftly welded 
histrionic and vocal powers. Each sup- 
porting member, Charles Gallagher, Or- 
ville Harrold, Louis D’Angello, Florence 
Easton and Mary Kent lent individual 
distinction to the performance. The or- 
chestra, under Carlo Peroni, read the 
score with colorful detail. The cast of 
“Cavalleria,” consisting of Francesca 
Peralta, Jeanne Gordon, Mary Kent, 
Francis Maclennan and Millo Picco, was 
dramatically convincing and gave un- 
usual pleasure. 

Two performances by the Opera Class, 
Barron Berthald, director, were given at 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music, May 
13 and 14, reflected much credit on this 
department. The members of the class 
presented the Wormser’ pantomime, 

T’Enfant Prodigue.” The piano accom- 
paniment was provided by Alderson 
Mowbray. Scenes from “Trovatore,” 
“Mignon,” “Samson and Delilah” and 
““Mefistofele”’ were also given. Those 
taking part were Ruth Morgan, Louise 
Schroeder, Marye McClure, Vie Masson, 
Sylvan Levin, Anne Jett, Louise Walker, 
Erna Pielke, Arthur Richmond, Maude 
Albert, Ilda Turner, Alice H. Wells, Jo- 
seph C. Miller, Walter Linthicum, and 
the director of the class, Barron Ber- 
thald. The piano accompaniments to the 
operatic scores were played by the direc- 
tor of the conservatory, Harold Ran- 
dolph. 

Class Night Assembly was given in 
the main hall of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music, May 16, by the various 
classes of the Peabody Preparatory De- 
partment, May Garrettson Evans, super- 
intendent. The hall was crowded with 
an enthusiastic audience which found 
much pleasure in the program, consisting 
of numbers by the children’s choruses, 
rhythm and eurythmic classes, artistic 
dancing classes, operetta class, choir 
classes, instrumental groups and _ the 
Junior Orchestra. Elizabeth Albert, 
Virginia Blackhead, Franz Bernschein, 
Eleanore Chase, Agnes Zimmish, Ruthe 
Lemmert, Gertrude Yingling, Henrietta 
Baker Lowe, Blanche Parlette, Carlotte 
Heller, Louise Randolph, Florence 
Keller, Lubuw Breit, Mabel Thomas and 
Henrietta Smith directed the efforts of 
the classes represented. F.C. 8B. 


Member of Piano Firm Plans to Present 
Artists in Beaumont (Tex.) 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS, May 15.—Blanche 
McDonough and E. S. Goodell of the 
Pierce-Goodell Piano Company are in 
charge of plans for bringing famous 
artists to this city during the coming 
fall and winter. It is hoped to bring a 
soprano, tenor or baritone, a_ pianist 
and a violinist to Beaumont in concert. 


At the concerts of the Pittsburgh Male 
Chorus in April and the Apollo Club this 
month the soloists, Gretchen Morris, so- 
prano, and Emily Stokes Hagar, so- 
prano, both sang “Values” by Vander- 
pool in their song groups. Miss Morris 
also sang a number of “Darkey Spirit- 


uals,” among them an interesting new 
one, called “Golden Crown,” still in 
manuscript. 
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New York, May 24, 1919 

WHERE THE FAULT LIES 
We asked the president of Yale University, Arthur 
T. Hadley, whether music is getting a square deal in 
the American colleges. He answered, No. Our purpose 
in putting the question was not to receive authoritative 
corroboration of a belief that we knew to be founded 
on fact, but to arrive at the cause of this condition. 
How does Dr. Hadley explain it? Very ingenuously. 
“In this, as in many other matters, the colleges reflect 
the demand of the American reading public; and the 
American reading public has not learned to estimate 
music at its full value.” It is not wholly clear to us, 
from this brief statement, whether Dr. Hadley rests 
the larger burden of blame upon the college or the 
“reading public.” However, his words are an ad- 
mission that our seats of learning, instead of moulding 
and directing popular opinion, permit themselves to 
“reflect the demand” of that opinion. Through what 
subtle process do college educators gauge the tempér 
and desires of that fluid thing called the public mind? 
Seemingly they accomplish, without elaborate machin- 
ery, what the astutest diplomats and politicians find a 
distracting task. 

For our part, we do not believe that the American 
people, whether they have learned to estimate music 
at its full value or no, would in any way, shape or 
manner oppose giving music its rightful place in the 
college curriculum. Indeed, it is far more likely, to 
our mind, that the majority would applaud so sensible 
a step. It is just about time that a halt was called 
upon this easy labelling of our masses as “provincial” 
or “backward” or “uncouth.” Perhaps they are merely 
unconsulted in matters of this kind. But if they are 
egregiously benighted in cultural questions, it is cer- 
tainly not to them that our college educators should 
look for guidance. Such misplaced reliance is an abject 
confession of weakness and impotence. When Amer- 
ican educators conquer their timorousness and conserva- 
tism, then will music get a square deal in the colleges. 
Unless the “reading public” conceives a sudden interest 
in such diverting topics as curriculums and informs 
their makers where and why reforms are in order. 
That, too, might make for justice. 


~ s a 





EXIT ANOTHER EVIL? 


The National Association of Musical Managers has 
adopted a resolution which binds its members not to 
participate in the luring of musical artists from one 
bureau to another. This practice, the managers con- 
tend, has been all too frequent and has been the cause 
of much bad blood in the musical field. 

At first thought one doubts the possibility of: chain- 
ing down human nature, especially human nature 


saturated with that illusive quality known as _ the 
artistic temperament, to any given set of regulations. 
Whether or not the managers will succeed in eradi- 
cating what is unquestionably one of the characteristic 
evils of their profession remains to be seen. The im- 
portant thing about their action is the fact that they 
are working through their organization along co-opera- 
tives lines to achieve a common good. They are be- 
ginning to realize that in union there is strength and 
that through combined effort they may accomplish 
results which as individuals would be beyond their 
reach. 


ON MUSIC AND GOVERNMENTS 

Certain writers have interested themselves much of 
late in speculation as to what the Socialist and near- 
Socialist forms of government now evolving in many 
European countries will do to the music of those coun- 
tries. One, writing in the New York Evening Sun, 
adds that the history of music indicates to him that 
“no free peoples have ever created great music.” 

There is too strong a tendency in the air nowadays 
to reduce everything to governmental terms. Those 
who would regulate all things in the heavens above 
and the earth beneath by a new system of government 
or by a lack of any system as the case may be, forget 
that there are still things that transcend politics; 
there is art, for example. In particular, and fortu- 
nately, the creative musical instinct works on a totally 
different plane. Beethoven no doubt cared as little 
while he wrote the Fifth Symphony whether Germany 
were a republic or only a limited monarchy as Pietro 
Vanucci recked that Perugia’s streets ran blood while 
he painted Madonnas; and to a Schubert composing 
his deathless songs or the “Unfinished” the Hapsburg 
dynasty probably mattered as little as the supremacy 
of the Medicis irked Michelangelo. Certainly Saint- 
Saéns, Gounod, the Belgian César Franck composed as 
freely and as well under the French Republic as they 
did under the Third Napoleon; nor is there ggod reason 
to assume that the short fulfillment of Bizet’s mar- 
vellous promise would have been greater had the Com- 
mune taken place during his youth; or that “Aida,” 
“Otello” and “Falstaff” would have been more epoch- 
making had Verdi written them before instead of 
after ’48. 

Here and there in the art world, it is true, rises the 
revolutionary Wagner, the nationalist Dante, the patriot 
Paderewski, but these are the rule-proving exceptions. 
In general, all a government can do to aid or to hinder 
the development of an individual musician depends on 
how much the particular musician is affected by cer- 
tain material conditions. It is perhaps the sign of their 
citizenship in another world than the material that 
most of them are not so affected. 

As for Americans, whose possession at least of free 
institutions cannot be open to doubt, one does not fear 
that such possession will prevent us from creating 
great music. 





OPERA IN INSPIRED ENGLISH 


When an American composer decides to write an 
opera, what is the first step he usually takes? Appar- 
ently he hunts up and unburdens his soul to a sympa- 
thetic scribe. The fruits_of such collaboration are all 
too familiar. There is no need to recall unsavory in- 
stances. Now if our man of music would spend, say, 
a single afternoon investigating the shelves of a con- 
venient public library, there might be a different story 
to tell. We take it that when a man sets out to com- 
pose an opera he aspires to bring forth a masterpiece. 
Otherwise he had better not waste time and ink. An 
operatic masterpiece, according to the modern idea, 
means a work that is indubitably great on the literary 
as well as musical side. 

Where is such material; who has written it? Any- 
thing like an exhaustive catalog would fill this column. 
We shall limit ourselves to a few dramatic gems that 
in our opinion would make superb operas in English. 
Lord Dunsany’s “The Queen’s Enemies” ought to pro- 
vide the libretto for a gripping one-act opera. So 
ought Oscar Wilde’s “A Florentine Tragedy.” For 
essays in more extended form consider Yeats’ “Deirdre,” 
Shelley’s “The Cenci” (despite its shocking theme), 
Masefield’s “The Faithful.” All of these are poetic 
creations of a high order; several, indeed, are indis- 
putable master-works. Very little mutilation should be 
necessary to adapt them to operatic purposes. Here 
is magnificent material, ready to the composer’s hand, 
in inspired and inspiring English. 

We have not mentioned Shakespeare. It should be 
unnecessary to urge our composers to set more frequent 
foot in the teeming treasure house of his muse. 


“MUSICAL AMERICA” IN ENGLAND 


Through an arrangement made this week MUSICAL 
AMERICA will in future be for sale on all of the news- 
stands controlled in England by W. H. Smith & Sons. 
This concern is the largest distributor in England of 
periodicals. MUSICAL AMERICA will be on sale also at 
the newsstands of R. C. Willis & Sons in London. 
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The Paul Althouses in Atlanta 


Paul Althouse has of late been scoring sucee 
unusual even for this popular young American te 
When the Metropolitan company visited Atlanta ; 
the close of the New York season, Mr. Althu 
Turiddu was notable for the impression it mace. 
concerts this spring have also been marked by \ 
approval of the public. At Austin, Tex., on My 
he seored so heavily that he was at once re-eng: 
for a return date this month, so that on May 2» 
will sing there for the second time in less than § 
weeks. The picture shows the tenor, with Mrs. | 
house, during their Atlanta stay, on the piazza of & 
Georgian Terrace Hotel. . 

Benjamin—Sergeant Romeyn Benjamin, a brothefi He 
law of Enrico Caruso, who received three wounie ‘ 
action at Soissons, was decorated with the Cro "" 
Guerre by the French Government. Br 


Alcock—Merle Alcock, the young American contr all 
enjoys the unusual distinction of having sung at 
first concert of the Boston Symphony conducted 
Henri Rabaud, at Cambridge, Mass., and also at 
last with that organization, on May 4, in Boston. 


Strauss—In a recent interview with an Amen 
journalist Richard Strauss made himself authority 
the statement that it is planned to erect a mamm 
music auditorium in Salzburg, Austria, for the pro! 
tion of all kinds of music-drama from Gluck to Gou 


Gabriel—Friends of Gilbert W. Gabriel, music « 
of the New York Evening Sun, gave a dinner for 
recently. Mr. Gabriel and Ada Vorhaus, daughte 
Mr. and Mrs. L. J. Vorhaus, are to be married » 
month. Among those at the dinner were Robs 
Moranzoni, William J. Guard, William B. Chase, Sy vp 
ter Rawling, Paul Morris, Grenville Vernon and Mave '° 
Halperson. 


Villetti—The former concertmaster of the Bos 
Opera, Guido Villetti, had some unusual war ex} . 
ences as he related on his return from the [tim 
front. He was late in mobilizing, and was first pu! | 
a military jail, afterward in a machine gun compa he: 
Afterward he dug trenches and did sentry duty 1 
a Neapolitan officer discovered his musical abilities 4 [- 
had him transferred to an orchestra. 

Giorni—The brilliant young pianist, Aurelio G\ 
whose recently completed sonata for piano and ‘ 
was so much admired at his recent recital, has | 
received his second papers as an American citi 
Mr. Giorni’s mother, who was an American by Db! 
is one of the best known concert singers in Rome. 
father is a grandson of the Danish sculptor Thorws 
sen, to whose portraits his young musician great-: L 
son bears a marked resemblance. 

Arden—The power of music was again demonstré 
on May 8, when at a Victory Loan meeting in \ 
Rochelle, N. Y., Cecil Arden, the young contralto 
the Metropolitan, was the singer of the occasion. “iB wc 
Arden had made a distinct success in her numbé 
The speaker of the meeting asked for bids for 
encore, and the artist agreed to sing one if there * 
a generous response. Within a few moments the § 
of $13,000 for bonds was raised and the encore s 
It was “Carry Me Back to Ole Virginny,” which ™ 
Arden sang effectively in an ante-bellum costume¢ 


Langenhan—While Christine Langenhan, the ¢ 
matic soprano, was traveling east from Portland, 0! 
she was approached by a woman from St. Pauw ' 
had recognized her as the soloist she had hear 
season. with the Minneapolis Symphony Orches! 
The snow was coming down heavily as they re.¢’ 
North Dakota, and the soprano’s acquaintance | 
pressed a wish that they “might be snowbound sv ' 
Mme. Langenhan might sing for them!” It appear: ' 
once Theodore Spiering had entertained his ie: 
travelers on a train snowbound in that region, an: ' 
lady had been. present. Deponent fails to rc 
whether Mme. Langenhan echoed the wish or not. 
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R awhile we disbelieved in Hades. 
F Then we attended a few musical con- 
ventions. Now we know there must be 
divine punishment awaiting the persons 


who arrange these affairs. 
* * * 


The Real Yellow Peril 


Japan will establish another Govern- 
ment Conservatory “to promote civiliza- 
tion.” With visions of hordes of yellow 
violinists, pianists and singers cluttering 
our concert platforms and opera houses 
we begin to realize the meaning of the 
“Yellow Peril.” And if the Government 
schools turn out as efficient musicians as 
they do Paris diplomats we might as we'll 
all engage passage for Borneo. 

* * * 


“Paderewski Shot Again” reads a head- 
line. Counting up all the times he has 
been punctured (by his press agent) the 
Polish premier must now resemble a full- 
bloomed Swiss cheese. 

i * K * 






























the New York Legislature has just 
om decided that it is not a crime to commit 
ha ri kari. 

Critics, coloraturas and press agents, 
kindly notice. 

* * 

' Wonder if the luxury tax applies to 
"recent cadenzas in the Beethoven Violin 
= (oncerto? 
* * * 


Barber Shop Harmony 
|\From the Belvidere (Ill.) Republican] 


_ A. Sumrif Sutnac of the Belvidere 
Hotel barber shop sang three times at 
"the Soldiers’ Club at Rockford last eve- 
' ning. Many of the patrons of the club 
> are men from overseas, accustomed to 
_ all kinds of hardships. 


“es 


French as She Is Translated 


>{From a French program of a recent ‘‘Castor 
et Pollux” production] 


Castor and Pollux are sons of Leda and 
Jupiter. Castor was Killed in fighting with 
Lynce; his sweetheart Telaire, daughter of 
the Sun, weeps for him by his burial. Pollux 
comes: he killed Lyncée in order to revenge 
Castor. He is loved by Phebé, princess of 
Spart but he loves Telaire and tells her. 
Telaire, faithful to Castor, will not hear him, 


he will restore Castor to the life. 

Jupiter does not agree upon. Pollux goes 
down to the Hells in spite of the devils ex- 
cited by Phebé; he tells Castor the sorry of 
Thelaire and beseeches him to return to- 
wards her and to give him his place in the 
Hells. Jupiter, moved by this fraternal love, 
makes them immoral. 


* * * 


Why Some Business Men Dislike Music 


In a fascinating article on music and 
healing recently the writer remarked: 





AMBERT MURPHY, tenor, was born 
in Springfield, Mass., April 15, 1885. 
He started the study of music at the age 
of sixteen, and after his entrance in 1904 
‘o Harvard became prominent in music 


Work there. Was president of the Glee 
Club, tenor so- 
loist in the 
chapel’ choir, at 
the same time 
filling positions in 
several of Bos- 
ton’s most prom- 
inent churghes, 
one of them the 
Old South Church. 
Then became 
member of the 
choir of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, New 
York City. Made 
his début in 1911 
and that year be- 
came a member 
of the Metropol- 





© Mishkin 
Lambert Murphy 


> praying him to obtain from his father Jupiter 
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BY CANTUS FIRMUS 


“Insomnia was cured in a man who dis- 
liked music. Financial worries had 
robbed him of sleep but in ten days with 
evening closing in on carefully selected 
rhythmical music, he forgot his worries 
and returned to the business world, 
cured.” For the benefit of other per- 
sons who have similar worries we want 
to know if by “cured” the writer meant 
“liquidated ?” 


* * * 
Lebanon, Pa., has a Perseverance 
Band. Provide your own contra punc- 


tus; we are too well bred. 
* aK * 


Los Angeles ‘‘City of Millionaires”’ 


When we read in the reports of our 
Los Angeles correspondent, W. F. Gates, 
that Conductor Tandler cannot rehearse 
the Symphony sufficiently because of in- 
adequate financial support, we begin to 
think that the “City of Millionaires” is 
misnamed. Let us hereafter call Los An- 
geles, the California city that cripples 
its Symphony by withholding needed 
dollars, the “City of a Million Airs.” 

Pittsburgh papers, please copy. 


Glad to Know It 


Dear Cantus: 

I really don’t like to take up your val- 

uable time, but you ought to know that 

one of my students is of the opinion that 

Tchaikovsky was “a musician by trade.” 
P. G 


*. 


* * * 


News From the Sick Room 

We acknowledge the receipt of a 
pupils’ recital program from a certain 
New York studio. The program contains 
just thirty-seven numbers. One of the 
numbers reads: 

Piano solo, “Ill Trovatore.” 

(He) 3a SE] ze) 34) 3 2) e) 34) 36 (38) 3) 34/38) 


ANNOUNCE PLANS FOR. 
FREE SUMMER CONCERTS 


Goldman to Conduct Several Programs— 
Koemmenich Forces to Present 
Oratorios in Parks 





Plans have been announced for the 
free concerts to be given in the parks this 
summer. Edwin Franko Goldman and 
the New York Military Band, by ar- 
rangement with the City Chamberlain, 
will give several concerts during the 
summer in Prospect Park, Brooklyn; the 
Bronx, and Highland Park, Queens. A 
novel feature will be the performance of 
the Bach oratorios with -Louis Koem- 
menich conducting the New Choral So- 
ciety of New York of about 150 singers. 
The public has never before had an op- 
portunity of attending these oratorios in 
any of the New York parks. 
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itan Opera Company, appearing there 
first in the production of “Lobetanz.” 
Remained with the company until 1915 
and during that time created réles of 
Caradoc in Parker’s “Mona,” 1912, and 
the tenor réle in the same composer’s 
“Morven and the Grail,” as well as ap- 
pearing in numerous roles. In 1915 
left opera to devote himself entirely 
to concert work. Since that time has 
been one of the leading concert ten- 
ors. Sang the tenor part in the first 
American production of Mahler’s Eighth 
Symphony, produced in New York and 
Philadelphia in 1916; has appeared in 
practically all the important festivals; 
has been soloist about fifteen times with 
the Philadelphia Symphony and appeared 
frequently with the Boston Symphony, 
New York Oratorio Society, Detroit 
Symphony, St. Louis Symphony and 
many others, and in joint recital with 
Garrison, Werrenrath, etc. Made his 
New York recital début March 18, 1918. 
He is unmarried and makes his present 
home in New York City. 
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The first concert was scheduled to be 
given in City Hall Park, on the plaza in 
front of the Mayor’s office, on May 21, 
noon, in honor of Edwin Franko Gold- 
man, conductor of the New York Mili- 
tary Band, who is in charge of the sum- 
mer concerts to be given on the Green of 
Columbia University. 

The second concert, dedicated to our 
first American composer, Francis Hop- 
kinson, and given in honor of Harold V. 
Milligan, organist, will be on May 28 in 
the Mall in Central Park. The first 
American song by the first American 
composer, “My Days Have Been so 
Wondrous Free,” specially orchestrated 
for this occasion, will be sung by Miss 
Grimm accompanied by the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor. 

By direction of Mayor Hylan and 
through the co-operation of Police Com- 
missioner Enright, the Chamberlain is 
now arranging a schedule of concerts to 
be given by the Police Band in the five 
boroughs of the city of New York. These 
concerts will end Sept. 28 and be given on 
Saturdays and Sundays. 





Blinn Owen Leads St. Cecilia Club of 
Raleigh in Fine Concert 


RALEIGH, N. C., May 4.—The St. Ce- 
cilia Club gave it third concert last eve- 
ning at the Governor’s Mansion, under 
the direction of Blinn Owen. In the first 
half of the program the club sang Vic- 
tor Harris’s “Invocation to St. Cecilia” 
and pieces by Debussy, dell’Acqua and 
Shelley, while Mrs. Horace Dowell was 
heard in a group of songs by Harris, 
Mana-Zucca, Dichmont and Gounod. Sue 
Kyle Southwick offered a group of piano 
pieces by Chaminade, Liszt and Mosz- 
kowski. The second part of the program 
was devoted to a performance of Harriet 
Ware’s cantata “Undine,” in which the 
solo parts were admirably given by Mrs. 
Dowell and Oscar Lehman. The work 
made an excellent impression and was 
applauded heartily. Mr. Owen accom- 
plished work of real excellence with his 
singers and deserved the»praise bestowed 
upon him. Theo Wooten sang an inci- 
dental solo in the first part of the pro- 
gram, and also acted as an able accom- 
panist for Mr. Powell in her song group 
and for the club. J. J. Thomas, violinist, 
assisted in the Bach-Gounod “Ave Ma- 
ria.” Annie McDade sang the incidental 
solo in Shelley’s “Song of the Sweep.” 





SINGERS INTEREST MONTREAL 





Paul Dufault, Mrs, Mills and Louis Char- 
tier Sing—Renaud Lectures 


MONTREAL, CAN., May 8.—The musical 
bureau of Laberge and Michaud provided 
local music-lovers with two enjoyable 
concerts this week in the form of a re- 
cital by Paul Dufault, the Canadian 
tenor, and a concert by Mrs. Harold 
Mills, soprano, and Louis Chartier, bari- 
tone. Mr. Dufault sang at the Monu- 
ment National before a large audience on 
Thursday evening and was forced to give 
numerous encores. His program con- 
sisted of modern French songs and oper- 
atic excerpts. 

Mrs. Mills and Mr. Chartier presented 
a diversified program, which was thor- 
oughly enjoyable. The soprano is leaving 
shortly for further study in the United 
States. 

Armand Renaud, the distinguished 
savant, spoke at Windsor Hall on 
Wednesday evening, May 7, also under 
the management of Laberge’ and’ 
Michaud. The audience, though not 
large, was deeply appreciative. 

R. G. M. 





Entertains Noted Musicians 


Mrs. N. Kaufman was hostess to a 
number of persons prominent in the mu- 
sical world at her New York residence 
on the evening of May 13. Those present 
included Mr. and Mrs. Roland Foster of 
Sydney, Australia; Selby Oppenheimer, 
the San Francisco concert-manager; 
Ruth Brennan and Adeline Newman of 
San Francisco; Louis H. Bourdon, con- 
cert manager of Montreal, and Mischa 
Levitzki, John H. Duval, Daniel Mayer, 
Paul Costello, Mr. and Mrs. D. Rosen- 
heim, Mr. and Mrs. Sokoloff and Mrs. J. 
D. Smith of Savannah, Ga. During the 
evening Mr. Levitzki played a group of 
piano numbers, and Mr. Costello, a tenor 
new to New York, sang several arias. 
There were also violin numbers by Made- 
line Duval. 





Miss Sundelius’s Photograph 


The photograph of Marie Sundelius 
which appeared on the front page cf 
MUSICAL AMERICA, May 17, was copy- 
righted by Mishkin Studio, New York, 
credit for which was _ inadvertently 
omitted. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., MusIcAL AMERICA. 








What Godowsky Thinks About 
Prohibition 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In regard to your questions respecting 
Prohibition, I wish to state that in my 
opinion public drinking places are _per- 
nicious to the moral and hygienic welfare 
of the people so long as they dispense 
alcoholic beverages of a higher potency 
than beer or light wines. As you may 
infer from these remarks, I am totally 
(but not teetotally) opposed to complete 
Prohibition, since aside from its string- 
ency on the right of the individual to 
elect for himself the course which he Shall 
pursue in the matter of relatively mild 
and harmless beverages, it will encourage 
and foster private excess and drive to hid- 
den cover vices which it will inflame 
rather than cure. 

As to your inquiry, what effect if any 
will the enforcement of National Prohibi- 
tion have on the musical life of the coun- 
try, I will say that those musicians whose 
interpretative or creative art is already 
dry, will, under a “dry” regime, become 
so “total’-ly desiccated as to rival in 
barrenness the Sahara. 

Those imaginative artists whose subtly 
distilled genius is largely dependent upon 
high spirits for inspiration will have 
either to draw solely upon their own 
imaginations, or take their lives in order 


to secure admission in the spirit world— 
across the Bar. 

For us disspirited mortals who are left 
behind, all we can sing of the days to 
come after July Ist is: “Every Day Will 
be Sunday By-and-Bye.” 

Sin-Sahara-ly Yours, 
Leopold Godowsky. 
672 Carondelet St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





McCormack and “Otello” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Will you kindly inform me through the 
medium of your forum if John McCor- 
mack ever played in “Otello” at the 
Metropolitan. Opera House, and when, 
and if this opera has been played there 
in the past fifteen years. 

P. E. DE Vos. 
New York, May 10, 1919. 


[John McCormack never appeared in 
“Otello” at the Metropolitan. Verdi’s 
tragedy was last heard at that house in 
1913, when Leo Slezak sang the role of 
the Moor and Frances Alda that of 
Desdemona. ]} 





From a Veteran 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I want Mr. Freund to know personally 
that the undersigned is glad to see the 
record of his activities still being 
achieved by him. I have taken his paper 
under their various titles for almost 
50 years. I am now 75, and this is my 
49th year of teaching. 

W. H. Lets. 


Joplin, Mo., May 14, 1919. 

[Prof. W. H. Leib, as the Kansas City 
Star said recently, is intimately asso- 
ciated with the musical history of that 
city. For over thirty years he has been 


a prominent vocal teacher and a public 
singer. He is still active, though some 
time ago he retired to his country home 
at Joplin, Mo.] 





Appreciation from Detroit 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It gives me pleasure to tell you how 
much the officers of the Chamber Music 
Society of Detroit, myself, its president, 
appreciate your editorial comment on our 
work and also the amount of space given 
to reports of our work in the letters 
from your Detroit correspondent. I con- 
sider the record of Mabel McDonough, 
your correspondent here, of our activi- 
ties, published in your paper, of great 
value for their accurate and also sym- 
pathetic and understanding character. 
To appear in this way in a paper of the 
importance of MUSICAL AMERICA is a 
great advantage to any organization. 

Sincerely, 
CLARA E,. DYAR, 
President, The Chamber Music 
Society of Detroit. 
Detroit, Mich., April 10, 1919. 





To Establish an American Museum of 
Musical Art 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I cannot begin to tell you of the help 
and inspiration your paper has been, 
every week, in helping me develop the 
interests and possibilities of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Musical Art. When we 
have established a National Conservatory 
of Music at Washington, and we have 
the American Museum of Musical Art in 
New York, Americans may begin to think 
there is something worth while, educa- 
tionally, in their own country. We hope 
to procure a site on Park Avenue. With 
best wishes, ALICE A. DRIGGS. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., May 11, 1919. 














NOTES OF THE CHICAGO STUDIOS 











Chicago, May 16, 1919. 
ORIS GRATKE, violin pupil of Rich- 
ard Czerwonky and Louise D. Boedt- 
ker, pupil of Charles W. Clark, were 
heard in recital Sunday afternoon, May 
10, in the Recital Hall of the New Con- 
servatory Building. 

The following pupils of the Sturkow- 
Ryder studio presented an interesting 
program on April 25: Alice Peterson, 
Alice Serina, Roy Burgquist, Phyllis Sin- 
del, Mrs. Lippard, Janet Friday, Mary 
O’Gallagher, Mattylee Lippard and 
Lillian Parks, Mme. Hathaway and 
Mme. Sturkow-Ryder played the Sjégren 
Sonata, Op. 24. 

The annual musicale given by the ar- 
tist students of Lillian Hamblen Garst 
took place Thursday evening, May 1, in 
the Adam Schaaf Hall. The program 
was presented by Maud Fisher Babcock, 
Mariane Powell, lyric sopranos; Lia 
Eckes, Elinor Sims Hill, dramatic so- 
pranos; Lee Jolidon, tenor, and Madge 
Enslow Rice, accompanist. 

On Sunday afternoon, May 10, students 
of the American Conservatory were 
heard in a performance of the “Persian 
Garden.” 

The annual examinations of this school 
began Monday, May 12, with the Normal 
department. 

Florence Tieke, Charman Brictson and 
Naomi Nelson won first, second and third 
prize respectively in the annual contest 
of the Junior Artists’ Association which 
took place last week. 

Three members of the American Con- 
servatory faculty gave a program in 
Goshen, Ind., on April 28. 

Katherine Story and John Sheehy, 
voice pupils of Karleton Hackett of the 
American Conservatory, were heard in 
recital Saturday afternoon, April 26. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell appeared in 
a lecture recital at the American Con- 
servatory Monday evening, under the 
auspices of the Sigma Alpha _ Iota 
sorority. 


Activities of Chicago Musical College 
students include the following: Geraldine 
Massey, violin pupil of Maurice Gold- 
blatt, was soloist with the Sinai Center 
Orchestra last Wednesday. Miss Massey 
played the first movement of Spohr’s 
Second Concerto. Helen W. Ross played 
the “Fantasie Triumphale” for organ 
and orchestra by Dubois at the First 
Presbyterian Church, April 29. Gertrude 
Rosemond, pupil of Louis Victor Saar, 
has been engaged for a concert tour by 
the Redpath Lyceum Bureau. The con- 
cert given in Ziegfeld Theater Saturday 
morning was presented by pupils in the 
piano, vocal and violin departments. The 
following took part: Gertrude Neubauer, 
Antoinette Garnes, Esther  Lindhart, 
student of Rudolph Reuter; Lucille 
Wynekoop, Marion Bergman, student of 
Alexander Raab; Florence Grosse, Gladys 
Welge, student of Leon Sametini; 
Dorothy Davis and Aaron Ascher student 
of Rudolph Reuter. 

One of the most notable of the arrivals 
from service over-seas last week was that 
of Edward Collins, pianist. He is now 
a member of the Chicago Musical College 
faculty and will take up his work at the 
beginning of the summer session, June 30. 

In order to make the work in their 
classes as interesting as possible to the 
students, the guest-teachers who will give 
instruction during the summer session of 
the Chicago Musical College have pre- 
pared a unique schedule of artistic labor 
which their pupils will work on previous 
to their arrival in Chicago. To enable 
his prospective pupils to benefit from 
their study with him to the greatest pos- 
sible extent during the five weeks’ course, 
Mr. Grainger has compiled a list of 
pieces which are especially adapted to 
the study and acquisition of certain spe- 
cial effects and technical pianistic re- 
sources. 

Isolde Menges, who gave such a suc- 
cessful violin recital in Chicago last Sun- 
day afternoon, was a student of Leon 
Sametini before she went to Professor 


In the Seventh Grade competition in 
the piano department which took place 
last Monday the diamond medal was 
awarded to Adelaide Berkman and the 
gold medal to Margaret K. Aiken. Silver 
medals were awarded to Diana Lipschitz, 
Imogene Thompson, Frances Johnston, 
Estelle Adelman, Alma Levin and Mary 
Reeders. Honorable mention to Kathryn 
Loren and Lillian A. Levinson. 

Elizabeth Higgins, student of the vocal 
department, has been appointed vocal 
teacher at Columbia College. 

Anna Mistrofsky, Meta McNealy, 
Veronica Glomski, (students of Rudolph 
Reuter), Albert Leo Johnson, Anah Webb 
(students of Leon Sametini) Olive June 
Lacey, Marion Bergman (students of 
Alexander Raab), Olive Dobson Henkel 
and E. K. Dixon (pupils in the piano, 
violin and vocal departments), were heard 
in a diversified program Friday after- 
noon. 

Theresa Lockman, soprano, and Grace 
La Rocca, contralto (students of H. B. 
Bartholomew), gave a recital in his 
studio, Wheaton, Ill., Sunday afternoon, 
May 4. 

Donato Colafemina, tenor and pupil in 
the vocal department of the Chicago 
Conservatory, one of the oldest schools 
of this city, is filling a number of im- 
portant engagements this spring. A few 


evenings ago he was soloist for the 
venturers’ Club at a dinner given in hx 
of Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood. The la 
was greatly impressed with the be: 
of the young man’s voice and with 
artistic use he made of it. The t 
also sang at a banquet given in the H:: 
Sherman Friday evening. 

Eusebio Concialdi, baritone and a m 
ber of the faculty of the Chicago ( 
servatory, has returned from a visit 
New York City, where he made a n 
ber of records for the Columbia Gra; 
phone Company. Jean Hippach, on: 
Mr. Concialdi’s pupils, accompanied 
teacher, and together they made sony; 
operatic duet records. M. A. Mc! 





NEW QUALITIES IN MISS 
MADRIGUERA’S PLAYING 





Paquita Madriguera, Pianist. Re 
cital, Evening, May 5, Xolia: 
Hall. The Program: 


Sonata, Op. 110, Beethoven; Pre- 
lude, Valse, Impromptu in F Shar} 
Minor, Tarantella, Chopin; Segui 
dillas Trian (“Iberia’’), Albeniz, 
Danza, “El Pelele”’ (“Goyescas’’) 
Granados; “Witches Dance,” Mac. 
Dowell; “La Soiree Dans Granade,” 
Debussy; Etude, Moszkowski; 
Polonaise, No. 2, Liszt. 











Acclaimed several years ago as a child 
prodigy, Paquita Madriguera, the young 
Spanish pianist, returned to America in 
recital last Monday evening. The year 
and a half intervening since Miss Madri- 
guera’s last recital here have brought 
to the young pianist broader artistic 
vision and a more splendid musicianship. 
There is, too, about her playing now a 
spirituelle quality, which atones for a 
certain impulsiveness in her interpreta- 


tions. In the Beethoven Sonata with 
which she began, Miss Madriguera 
played with fine precision tonally and 
technically, though perhaps she. still 
lacks the interpretive tranquility neces- 
sary for this work. 

In the groups that followed, Mis: 
Madriguera was a delight. Delicacy in 
her technique and an exquisite feeling 
for tone brought much applause for the 
Chopin group, and elicited demands for 
the “Butterfly” Etude. In the Spanis) 
group, Miss Madriguera displayed her 
proudest moments. Her fine sense of 
rhythms and her tonal brilliancy made 
vivid pictures of these fragments from 
Spain; to the works of her master, 
Granados, she brought much reverence, 
giving them as they are seldom heard. 

Our own MacDowell fared well at the 
hands of Miss Madriguera and into the 
Debussy number she wove her sense 0! 
color, making it a charming number, if 
less subdued than is usual in the inter- 
pretation of Debussy. A forceful play 
ing of the Liszt Polonaise ended the pro- 
gram, finding her admirably qualified 
musically, giving delight throughout, ani 
making happy promises of even rare! 
beauties with greater maturity. 

An audience which filled the hall called 
continually for encores, and at the end of 
the program applauded the admirable 
encores of Chopin, Mendelssohn ani 
other numbers. F. R. G. 
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CHALIP’S 


MAGNIFICENT AUDITORIUMS 


Capacity: Gold Room 550, Rose Room 400 
Engaged for many im 
lectures 


163-5 West 57th St. (Opposite Carnegie Hall) | 
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EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


CONDUCTOR, NEW YORK MILITARY BAND 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass’’ 


500 West 144th Street 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
CONCERTS 


SEASON 1918 and 1919 
New York 





The ELINOR COMSTOCK MUSIC SCHOOL 


: 41 E. 80th Street 
Boarding and Day Departments 
Catalog on Request 


Endorsed by Leschetizky and Paderewski 


ELINOR COMSTOCK, Principa! 
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will teach in New York 


until Aug. 10th 


Interview by appointment 


Address: 46 West $6th St. 
Telephone (mornings) 
Riverside 9730 
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ITS FIFTH FESTIVAL 


Kitty Cheatham and Minneapolis 


Symphony Are Prominent 
Features of Event 
.G GREEN, OHIO, May 10.—Four 


ow 
a were the offering of the fifth 
mpual May Festival given on May 8, 9 
ng 10 in the M. E. Church Auditorium 
> nizations taking part were the 
Jiege Community Festival Chorus, the 
Bin ne lis Symphony Orchestra and a 


iren’s chorus. Ernest Hesser and 
‘| Oberhoffer appeared as conductors 
was, like so many other festivals 


mM spring, a thanksgiving for victory. 
m. list of artists, headed by Kitty 
Heatham, included Emma Noe, so- 
fo; Harriet McConnell, contralto; 
®. Charles H. Brady, soprano; Ruth 
‘onn and Mary Beberstock, accom- 


mists; Albert Lindquest, tenor; Finley 
mpbell, baritone; Edward Atchison, 
mor; Henry J. Williams, harpist; Her- 
Beyer-Hane, ’cellist, and Carl 
mhne, clarinetist. 
The first concert was chiefly notable 
the appearance of Miss Cheatham. 
» first group was made up of arrange- 
pits by herself of folk and modern 
nes. Her numbers, representing Eng- 
nd, America, France, Russia and Great 
stain, were the traditional “Summer Is 
oming In,” Hopkinson’s ““My Days 
bye Been So Wondrous Free,” the 
qlitional “Il Etait Une Bergére,”’ Mous- 
wsky’s “With a Dole,” and Edward 
Ick’s setting of “A Marching Song” 
‘Stevenson, and Graham Peel’s of the 
me author’s “The Cow.” A _ large 
rus of’ children from the public schoo!s 


also heard, singing with Miss 
atham a “Love’s Lullaby” by Au- 
tta E. Stetson. The children’s chief 


ring consisted of several songs from 
| Hesser’s “Calendar Cycle of Rote- 


bys.’ Miss Cheatham’s other con- 
butions were numbers by Archibald 
livan, Bainbridge Crist, Edmond 


kett, Debussy, Liza Lehmann, Edward 
man and Augusta E. Stetson. 

The second concert presented Miss Mc- 
pnell, Mrs. Brady and Mr. Atchison in 
brogram which also brought forward 
festival chorus. Numbers by Rossini, 


ck, Poldowski, Legrenzi, Massenet, 
“ini, Burleigh, MacDermid, Hage- 


1, Silberta, Gilberté and Coleridge- 


vlor. 

he appearance of the Minneapolis 
mphony Orchestra was perhaps the 
t signal event of ‘the third concert, a 
tincee program given on Saturday 
‘rnoon, but Finley Campbell, Edward 
hison, Miss McConnell, Henry J. Wil- 
ms and Herman Beyer-Hane were also 
rd. The orchestra’s numbers were by 
di, Herold, Thomas, Tchaikovsky, Of- 
bach and Herbert. 

yn the final program also, given on 
urday evening, the Minneapolis Sym- 
ny Orchestra was featured. Emma 
, Albert Lindquest and Finley Camp- 
were the soloists. 

he programs had been arranged with 
‘lal emphasis on various interests. 
ls, the initial concert was planned as 
hildren’s night, the second as choral 
nt, the third as an orchestral treat 
the school children of Bowling Green 
Wood County, and the last as a sym- 
hy concert, with Dvorak’s “New 
of Symphony as the big work pre- 
hel, 

he whole affair was under the direc- 
lof Ernest G. Hesser, head of the mu- 
department of the State Normal Col- 





an (Ohio) Public School Forces 
Unite in Two Day Festival 


RYAN, OHIO, May 10.—Under the 
ction of F. A. Tubbs, supervisor of 
ic in the public schools, a May Festi- 
Was held on May 8 and 9. On 
tsday evening operettas were given 
the children of the grade schools and 
intata by the High School Girls’ Glee 
» Friday evening brought a_ pro- 
m by the Municipal Orchestra; Helen 


and a women’s chorus. On the program 
was the cantata, “Spring Rapture,” by 
Harvey B. Gaul of Pittsburgh. 





AURORE LA CROIX 
HEARD OFTEN DURING 
HER INITIAL SEASON 











Pianist 


Aurore La Croix, 


An excellent début early in the present 
season by Aurore La Croix has beef fol- 
lowed by admirable appearances in New 
York, Boston, Brooklyn and elsewhere. 
The end of her first season finds the 
pianist well established in her artistic 
work. Miss La Croix has lately signed 
with the Ampico, an arrangement which 
will give this company exclusive rights 
on all her piano-playing records. 


IMITATES CARUSO AND LAZARO 





José Caballero, Chilean Tenor, Offers 
Unique Program 


For the benefit of the Latin-American 
Lodge of the Theosophical Society was 
the concert arranged by José Caballero, 
Chilean tenor, at Belvedere Hall, New 
York, Saturday evening, May 17. Mr. 
Caballero had the assistance of Con- 
stance Eberhart, pianist, who gave two 
solos besides playing his accompaniments. 
Mr. Caballero’s program included num- 
bers by Meyerbeer, Alvarez, Donizetti, 
Soro and Puccini. His most original of- 
fering was a group in which he imitated 
various famed artists. Caruso in “Vesti 
la giubba,” from “Pagliacci”; Lazaro in 
“La donna é mobile,” from “Rigoletto”; 
Titta Ruffo, the baritone, in the “Pag- 
liacci” Prologue; Sagi Barber, baritone, 
in “La lluvia ha cesado,”’ a Spanish song, 
and Manzueto, a basso, in “Ay-ya-yay,”’ 
another Spanish song. 

TACOMA, WASH.—President George S. 
Johnson of the Musicians’ Union, Local 
No. 117, of Tacoma, was the delegate 
from the Tacoma local at the twenty- 
fourth annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians held on May 
12 at Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Johnson is di- 
rector of the Normaendenes Singing So- 
ciety of Tacoma. 








IN LONDON’S WEEK 


New Stanford Concerto Played by 
Moiseiwitsch—Coates and Toye 
Win Triumphs 


LONDON, ENGLAND, May 5.—Last Mon- 
day, John Goss, the possessor of an excel- 
lent light baritone voice and a good old 
musical name, made his first appearance 
in London in Wigmore Hall with a care- 
fully chosen and attractive program. 

In the afternoon, in the same hall, 
Hubert Ejisdell gave a delightful song 
recital, and it was delightful to hear his 
voice and clear enunciation in a varied 
list of songs ranging from Purcell and 
Bach to Ireland and Quilter. 

Queens Hall, on Tuesday, was the scene 
of triumphs for conductors. Albert 
Coates gave his concert in the afternoon 
and Major Geoffrey Toye conducted the 
Royal Philharmonic Society’s concert in 
the evening. The last named is young, 
but has already gained a fine place for 
himself, despite the fact that his work 
has been interrupted by military duties 
for the last few years. He has enthusi- 
asm, intuition and a keen appreciation 
that must ensure him a great future. 
The chief item at this concert was the 
first London performance of Sir Charles 
Villiers Stanford’s piano Concerto in C 
Minor, which was produced with such 
success recently at the Working Festival 
and was magnificently played by Moisei- 
witsch. It naturally gained in wealth 
of tone and significance by this playing 
backed by the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
After the performance the composer won 
quite an ovation. The concert concluded 
with Dvorak’s Symphony in G—one too 
rarely heard. 

Of Albert Coates, what can one say? 
Except that a great conductor has re- 
turned to us and is now honored even 
in his own country. His trials and suf- 
ferings in Petrograd for the past five 
years have not impaired but improved 
his work and no performance of modern 
times has approached that which he gave 
us last Tuesday. Everything was ex- 
cellent, the “Siegfried Idyll” exquisite, 
the Tchaikovsky Symphonic poem, “Ro- 
meo and Juliet,” dramatically and vividly 
read, and the “Mastersinger” Overture 
triumphant. He is a quiet, dignified con- 
ductor, with no straining after effects, 
every gesture significant and firm. 

On Tuesday afternoon Katherine Good- 
son gave one of her always interesting 
recitals in Wigmore Hall, at which she 
played Beethoven’s great Sonata in C 
Minor and pieces by Gluck, Bach, Ra- 
meau and Scarlatti, as well as a Chopin 
group. In all she was heard with de- 
light, for she can be as strongly emo- 
tional as she is restrained and dignified. 

On Wednesday afternoon the Parisian 
pianist, Berthe Bert, gave a recital, as- 
sisted by André Mangeot and Emile Doe- 
haerd. A large audience testified to the 
fact that Mlle. Bert has come into her 
own here and is now one of our most 
popular players. i 2 


Malkin Pupil Heard in Recital 
In an extremely ambitious program, 
Julia Glass, a young pupil of Manfred 
Malkin, was presented in recital on May 
17 at the Malkin Music School. Display- 
ing much facility of technique as well as 
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shorter offerings including Chopin’s Pre 
ludes Nos. 16, 20, 4 and 22; his Berceuse 
and the Scherzo in C Sharp Minor; “The 
Lark” by Glinka-Balakireff Rachmant- 
noff’s Prelude in G Minor and finally the 
Chopin Polonaise in E Flat Major, in 
all of which she exhibited talent of an 
unusual order. The Bach Chromatic Fan- 
tasy and Beethoven’s Thirty-two Varia- 
tions made up the rest of her offerings. 


Lydia Ferguson, Dorothy Follis and Ro- 
shanara Assist Tympanon Exponent 


The “Concert Intime of Ancient Music” 
given by Sasha Votichenko, expondent of 
the tympanon, with the assistance of 
Lydia Ferguson and Dorothy Follis, so- 
pranos, and Roshanara in quaint costume 
dances, at the Hotel des Artistes, New 
York, on the evening of May 18, proved 
a most unique affair. Artistic floral 
decorations, with royal purple as the pre- 
dominating color, and special lighting 
effects, gave an atmosphere of royal 
splendor appropriate to the period which 
the music of the program represented. 

The opening group was of French 
peasant songs, sung by Miss Ferguson, 
in costume. She revealed a voice of 
much color and sweetness. 

Mr. Votichenko repeated former suc- 
cesses through his masterful handling of 
the tympanon, an instrument of the 
seventeenth century. The full meaning 
of ancient compositions was set forth in 
his artistic delivery of “Melodies Fran- 
caises, XVII Siecle; “Arabian Night,” a 
composition based on an old song of Bag- 
dad and other Oriental themes, and 
“Easter Chimes in Russia,” both by him- 
self; a Rameau Gavotte, as played for 
the first time at Versailles in 1725, and 
a Minuet by Lulli. 

Miss Follis, in costume, scored ‘with 
Weckerlin’s ‘“‘Menuet de Martini,” “La 
Petite Anne,” arranged by Kurt Schind- 
ler, and “A Mon Berger” and “Paris Est 
au Roi,” songs of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. Roshanara de- 
lighted with her graceful dance-interpre- 
tations of a “Suite Trianon,” with harp 
accompaniment by Lucille Johnson of the 
Salzédo Ensemble. 

The audience was large and applaus- 
ive. Many extras were demanded and 
given. M. B. S. 
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Detroit Musicians Plan to 
Organize a Mixed Chorus 
Next Season’s Musical Activities also Cast Their Shadow Be- 


fore in Auction of Boxes for Orchestra’s Concerts— 
Bauer Appears with Gabrilowitsch in Brilliant Two-Piano 








Recital—Duncans’ Dance to Copeland’s Playing—Hear 


Bonnet Again 











ee 








ETROIT, May 15.—The one event 
lacking in an impressive musical 
calendar was supplied on Thursday eve- 
ning, May 8, when Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
and Harold Bauer gave a two-piano re- 


cital at the Temple Beth-El. Before an 
audience which occupied every seat in the 
auditorium the recital opened with the 
Schumann “Variations” and proceeded 
thence to a Reinecke “Impromptu.” The 
outstanding feature of the evening was 
a Mozart Sonata in D Major. The Saint- 
Saéns Variations on a Theme by Bee- 
thoven proved a close competitor to the 
Mozart number for first honors, and was 
followed by two Arensky compositions, 
a Romance and a Valse. The “Espana” 
of Chabrier closed the program, with a 
spirit and gusto which set the entire 
audience clamoring for encores. The 
artists repeated the Arensky Valse. 


The Duncans’ Visit 


The Isadora Duncan Dancers and 
George Copeland, pianist, gave one of the 
most delightful concerts of the season at 
the Arts and Crafts Playhouse on Fri- 
day evening, May 9. Mr. Copeland opened 
the program with an authoritative pres- 
entation of the first movement of Mac- 
Dowell’s “Sonata Tragica.” Consider- 
able interest was roused by a group of 
Debussy compositions, “Voiles,” ‘“Pois- 
sons d’Or” and a Prelude, the last meet- 
ing with the largest measure of applause. 
A number of Spanish dances, of which 
a Danse Espagnole by Granados, a 
“Malaguena” by Albeniz and Chabrier’s 
“Espana” were interesting features, lent 
a vivid touch to the program, and were 
liberally applauded. The dancing of the 
six “Isadorables’” was one of the high 
lights of the present season. They ap- 
peared in ensemble, in dances from 
“Tphigenia in Aulis,” and then singly in 
an all too brief series of Chopin Waltzes, 
Etudes and Mazurkas. A suite of Schu- 
bert Waltzes, the Amazon Dances from 
“Tphigenia in Tauris” and Schubert’s 
“Marche Militaire” closed an excellent 
and most unusual program. Similar pro- 
grams were presented at the Playhouse 
on Saturday afternoon and evening. 

Through the generosity of William H. 
Murphy, Detroit music-lovers were af- 
forded another opportunity of hearing 
Joseph Bonnet at the First Congrega- 
tional Church on Monday evening, May 
12. This concert, like one which he gave 


here earlier, was free to the public, and 
long before it began standing-room was 
at a premium. Mr. Bonnet presented a 
program which ranged from Bach and 
Frescobaldi to his own compositions. His 
interpretations of two Bach numbers, “In 
Dulci Jubilo” and a Fantasia and Fugue 
in G Minor, might well be taken as 
models by our organists. A César 
Franck “Pastorale” was followed by a 
Schumann sketch in F Minor. Four 
Bonnet numbers, together with a Fugue 
by Buxtehude, a “Toccata per |l’ele- 
vazione” by Frescobaldi and several en- 
cores completed a genuine musical feast. 


Auction of Boxes for Symphony 
At the Hotel Statler, on Wednesday 


afternoon, May 14, the twenty-six boxes 
in Orchestra Hall were auctioned off by 
the Detroit Symphony Society for the se- 
ries of fourteen Thursday evening con- 
certs to be given next season by the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra, Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch, conductor. The maximum price 
was paid by William H. Murphy, who 
purchased a box for $1,500. Horace 
Dodge was a close second, paying $1,200. 
The prices paid for the remaining boxes 
ranged from $500 to $800, bringing the 
total to about $18,000. The boxes for 
the Saturday afternoon concerts will 
probably be sold in the same way. 

A chorus of mixed voices is now being 
organized by the Detroit Symphony So- 
ciety, Jennie M. Stoddard, Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch and Charles Frederic Morse com- 
prising the committee which determines 
the eligibility of the applicants. The 
chorus will begin rehearsals in the Fall, 
and Mr. Gabrilowitsch will thus be en- 
abled to present, next season, some of the 
greatest compositions which require both 
chorus and orchestra. 

Herbert Waterous, bass, of New York, 
is filling a highly successful engagement 
at the Madison Theater. Mr. Waterous 
sang at the funeral of the esteemed jour- 
nalist, George Pomeroy Goodale, whose 
death occurred on Wednesday, May 7. 
Mrs. Harriet Story MacFarlane, Detroit 
contralto, sang at the services held at the 
Goodale home and Mr. Waterous at those 
held in St. Paul’s Church. 

M. McD. 








Mr. and Mrs. Morris End Their Series 
of Musicales 


The last in the series of recitals by 
Harold and Cosby Dansby Morris, 
pianists, was given in their New York 
studio on the evening of May 11. They 
were ably assisted by Ernest La Prade, 
violinist, and Alma_ Beck, contralto. 
Owing to press of teaching work, Mrs. 
Morris was heard for the first time in 
New York. She revealed musicianship 
and a good technique in the Schumann 
A Minor and Franck A Major Sonatas 
with Mr. La Prade, a former member 
of the Ysaye Quartet in Brussels. He 
likewise disclosed admirable artistry and 
ensemble. Miss Beck sang charmingly a 
group of American songs by La Prade 
Morris and Bauer, accompanying herself 
in her own compositions. Mr. Morris 
was heard in works by Debussy, Glinka- 
Balakireff and Liszt, which were so cor- 
dially received that several extras were 
demanded and given. 





The National Society of Musical Ther- 
apeutics was reorganized recently. Louise 
Vescelius Sheldon presided as chairman. 
Anna Elise Ogden and Josephine Van 
Cleft were elected secretary and treas- 
urer. The late Eva Augusta Vescelius 
founded the society in 1903 and was its 
first and only president. 





The Symphony Club, under the direc- 
tion of A. W. Binder, of the Young Men’s 
Hebrew Association, 92nd Street, Lex- 
ington Avenue, gave a concert of orches- 
tral music April 24, at the Columbia Base 
Hospital No. 1. 
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*“‘The Individuality of the violinist is 
vital, positive, compelling.’’ 


‘‘Her tone has beauty, warmth and 
virility. She has a sound and well- 
developed technic, artistically used 
for purposes of interpretation. She 
has individuality and style, breadth 
and delicacy. She thinks for herself and plays with authority.”’ 


Studio, 937 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


KEMP 


—Boston Globe 


—Boston Herald 


Phone, Rhinelander 613 




















KLIBANSKY TO HOLD 
SPECIAL CLASSES 
DURING SUMMER 


























Sergei Klibansky, New York Vocal 


Teacher 


Sergei Klibansky, New York vocal in- 
structor, will hold a special summer 
course after June 15 at his New York 
studio, for which there is already a large 
enrollment. Mr. Klibansky’s summer 
courses are largely attended by students 
and teachers of towns and colleges from 
all parts of the Union, many of them re- 
turning every summer for a session of 
study. Following is a list of new en- 
gagements and recent appearances of 
Klibansky pupils: 

Lotta Madden is meeting with success 
on a concert tour of the Pacific Coast. 
She, as well as Ruth Pearcy, another 
Klibansky pupil, are engaged for the next 
Maine Festival. Miss Pearcy sang with 
much success on May 7 at a concert of 
the Rainy Day Club and is engaged for 
a recital at the Century Club. Suzanne 
Zimmerman will give concerts at the Tre- 
mont Baptist Church on May 29 and at 
the Masonic Temple on May 17. Celia 
Rine appeared at the May Festival at 
Trinity Reformed Church in Newark, 

J 


Two Klibansky pupils were engaged 
for new church positions: Walter Cope- 
land for the First Reformed Church in 
Passaic, N. J., and Edith Duffield for the 








Episcopal Church in Elizabeth 
Sudworth Frasier substituted f. , 
Althouse at the Westend C 
Church and Ambrose Cherichett 
Central Christian Church. 

Betsy Lane Shepherd sings at 
lowing towns in May: Newark 
Paterson, N. J.; Poughkeepsie, \ 
Waterbury, Conn.; New Haven, | 
Hartford, Conn.; Lowell, Mass.: |, 
rence, Mass.; Haverhill, Mass.; T ayy, 
Mass.; Albany, N. Y., and Troy \ 
Klibansky pupils gave a benefit ¢o, 
at the Central Christian Church » \ 
12, when Elsa Diemer, Cora Cock ¥ 
ginia Rea, Ruth Pearcy and / my 
Cherichetti appeared with succ: ss 
the last studio musicale Helen 
Gladys Pearson and Frances Gill 


WERRENRATH’S SEASON 








































































Baritone Has Made More Thin 
Hundred Appearances 


Reinald Werrenrath’s engagen en 
this season have reached the nd 
mark, with appearances in opera, , 
cert, oratorio and festival excl) siy 
the regular Camden attendances. y} 
his Victor records are made, and ¢h; 
and private recitals. 

Eighteen of these appearancc: | 
been made in Greater New York-— 
recitals at AXolian Hall, one at New 
University, two recitals at the Aad 
of Music in Brooklyn, three «py 
ances at Carnegie Hall. One of }} 
Carnegie Hall appearances was Mr. \j 
renrath’s third consecutive year in 
part of Jesus in the Bach “Passion 
cording to St. Matthew,” and as /) 
in the “Vita Nuova,” with the New y 
Oratorio Society. 

He appeared twice with the Chir, 
Symphony in November. twice wit! 
Detroit Symphony in March anid { 
times with the Boston Symphony; one 
Philadelphia, March 17; once in By 
more, March 19; once in Washing 
D. C., March 18, and twice in Bos 
May 1 and 3. His festival bookings 
far have included Fitchburg, Mass. } 
9; Macon, Ga., May 12; Newark, \N 
May 16. He will also sing at the ky 
ston North Shore Festival, due Jury 
Five new May dates have jus 
booked, to take the baritone from () 
and New Jersey through Maine, \ 
Hampshire and Vermont. June and sim \! 
mer engagements will take him as yin 
into the Northwest as Lincoln Neb.,: 
as far Southwest as St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Werrenrath appeared at the \@meble 
ropolitan Opera House this year for po"! 
first season. He was heard in the ri 
of Valentine and Silvio as well as at 
of the Sunday night concerts, and sha 
in the Caruso twenty-fifth annivers 
by singing with the great tenor in 
first act of “Pagliacci.” Mr. Werrenr 
has just been re-engaged for the |! 
1920 season. 
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Cecil Arden Sings for Memorial to D: 
American Soldiers 





Something of a record sale of Vic‘ 
Liberty Loan bonds was made by (4 
Arden on May 8, when the young Me 
politan contralto appeared at a | 
meeting in New Rochelle, N. Y. } 
Arden sang the “Brindisi” from “ 
crezia Borgia,” Homer’s “Auld [a 
Darkness” and “Dixie,” and was rece! 
with great enthusiasm. A quarter ( 
million dollars was raised for the | 
at this meeting. On May 6 Miss A! 
sang in Belmar, N. J. at a concert 
to raise funds to erect a memorial t 
soldier dead. At this concert she ' 
heard to advantage in Storace’s “li \,. 
Creature,” the aria “Ah, mon fils” fj.) . 
Meyerbeer’s “Prophéte,” the “Briné 
from “Lucrezia” and songs by Beh 
and Cox. 














BARRE, VT.—The Superintenden' 
Schools, Carroll H. White, has sign¢ 
contract with Marion Garward of 
theun, Mass., to become superv!-0! 
music in the public schools of ths 
next year. She will succeed Mary 
Wallace. Miss Garward at present |: 
pervisor of music in the schools at \\ 
Rutland and Fair Haven, Vt. 
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GABRIELLA BESANZON| 
M EZZ0-SOPRANO--—CONTRALTO 
will be available for concerts after February 10th, 1920, and has given written authority to R. E. JOHNSTON to arrange W 





booki ngs for ten concerts for her, following her Metropolitan appearances, and has also given him an option on all addi- 
tional concert appearances during the balance of the season of 1919-1920. 













For terms and dates apply to R. E. JOHNSTON 





1451 Broadway, New York ‘ 
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MME. NOVELLO-DAVIES 





e and Lieut. Novello Assist 
cal Teacher in Lecture 


| audience listened on Friday 
 #« of last week to a lecture on 
| ara Novello-Davies, the well- 
:., al instructor, at the Ritz-Car]- 
H Breathing was the subject 
mn Novello-Davies’s discourse, and 
irse Of her comments she em- 
he fact that singing ability was 
nd that everyone can sing if 
cuided in certain fundamental 
The lecturer’s various points 
onstrated by her pupil, Sybil 
é Welsh soprano. Lieut. Ivor 
Bio, son of Mme. Novello-Davies 
oser of “Keep the Home Fires 
ing,’ was heard in a number of his 
yublisned compositions. 
Appears on Memorial Program 
vith Cantor Rosenblatt 


< 

= 
= 
wm 


Mt the services in memory of the 
i Edward Kartschmaroff held by the 
regation B’Nai Jeshurun and the 
eich Ministers’ Cantors’ Association 
wh merica, at the Temple B’Nai Jeshu- 
| son Sunday evening, May 11, a mu- 
@) program was given. Among those 
appeared was Cantor Rosenblatt, 
A the only instrumental solos were fur- 
Yaahed Dy Vladimir Dubinsky, ’cellist. 
ide Dubinsky’s numbers included an 
\nemmecie’’ by Popper. 


yaacoMA, WASH.—Margaret Hodges 
presented in an artistic piano re- 
) at the Sherman-Clay building re- 
ly by her teacher, Katherine Robin- 















Appreciations: 


\ Apr. 28, 19109. 
gy Mr. Quait came through with 
lying colors and by his rendition 
{the trying aria from “Arminius” 
roved conclusively that he is cap- 
ble of doing any of the standard 
orks for lyric or robust. tenor. 


A. D. WOODRUFF. 


us. Dir. 

. Y. Univ. Glee Club 
Phila. Orpheus Club 
ewark Lyric Club, Etc. 





De May 4, 19109. 


Xobert Quait made good in two 
itamgerformances of “Messiah” and 
gain on practically a moment’s 
botice in the Verdi “Requiem” 
nvincing by so doing of fine voice 
nd admirable dependability. 
HARRISON M. WILD. 


us. Dir. 
hicago Apollo Club 
endelssohn Club, Etc. 





May I, 1919. 
Mr. Quait has an excellent voice 
Mhich he uses well. He is already 
ined very valuable addition to the 
~ BBtatorio tenors and will undoubt- 
‘ly make his mark. 


F. J. WESSELS, 
Mngr. Chicago Sym. Orch. 





r) May 8, 19109. 
1 | have heard many expressions 
from those who are qualified to 


| 


udge, commenting upon the won- 
eriul voice of Mr. Quait. He 
thowed splendid style and created 
F inost favorable impression by 
Ss art and charming personality. 


WALTER R. STONE, 
Mayor of Syracuse. 


Exclusive direction 


Walter Anderson 


62 W. 45 
New York City 




















Syracuse University Chorus Wins Distinction 
in Concert under Howard Lyman’s Leadership 


Clarence Whitehill as the Soloist Earns Warm Applause—Present Three New Works by Dr. Wil- 


liam Berwald, Member of University Faculty—Barbara Maurel Charms in Appearance 
at the Salon Musicale 

















The Syracuse University Chorus, Howard Lyman, Conductor, with Clarence Whitehill, as Soloist, in Concert at the Mizpah 


Auditorium, in the Recital Commission’s Concert Series. 
His Left; at His Right, His Accompanist, Charles Albert Baker; 
Charles M. Courboin is Seen at the Organ Console Above. 
Are Local Singers Who Participated 


William Berwald, Composer. 


YRACUSE, N. Y., May 10.—One of 

the finest choral concerts ever given in 
Syracuse was presented on May 8 by the 
Syracuse University Chorus, Prof. How- 
ard Lyman, conductor, with Clarence 
Whitehill, the baritone, as soloist. Mr. 
Whitehill was in superb voice and won a 
genuine ovation. He was heard in a 
Wagner program at a former Syracuse 
music festival,’ but this opportunity for 
the display of his art in a varied concert 


program was a distinct treat. He was 
accompanied by Charles Albert Baker, 
pianist, and in Sullivan’s “Lost Chord” 
and the “Elijah” aria, “It Is Enough,” by 
Charles M. Courboin, the noted organist. 

The University Chorus, comprising 
150 mixed voices, was heard in Bur- 
leigh’s “Deep River” and “Dig My Grave” 
and Dett’s “Listen to the Lambs,” @ ca- 
pella; in Bartlett’s “Sweet Little Woman 
o’ Mine” (mixed voices), Cook’s “Swing 


Along” (women’s voices) and Dema- 
rest’s “America Triumphant” (male 
voices). Fay Foster’s “The Americans 


Come,” for full chorus with organ accom- 
paniment, was given with stirring effect, 
followed by the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
in which the audience joined. 

Local soloists heard in incidental parts 
with the chorus were Gladys Weller and 
Gertrude A. Sheldon, sopranos; Robert S. 
Sargent, tenor, and C. Harry Sandford 
and John G. Ray, baritones. George E. 
MacNabb, in his second season as accom- 
panist, with the chorus, provided finished 
and artistic support. 

A feature of the evening was the first 
performance of three beautiful new 
choral compositions for mixed voices, 
written by Dr. William Berwald, a mem- 
ber of the music faculty of Syracuse 
University. These works, dedicated to 
the Syracuse University Chorus, are “To 
the Evening Star” and a setting of Ten- 
nyson’s “Break, Break, Break,” a capella, 
and “Spring,” with piano accompaniment. 
The composer was most warmly ap- 
plauded. 

The University Chorus is in its sev- 
enth year of training under Howard Ly- 
man, professor of choral music in Syra- 
cuse University and musical director of 
the Syracuse festival. This concert was 
the eleventh public appearance of the 


Front Row: 
George 


chorus in Syracuse, with a record of 
many of the larger oratorios produced 
with eminent soloists assisting. 

This was the first appearance of the 
chorus in the splendid new Mizpah Au- 
ditorium, in which an enlarged stage was 
erected, combining the lower platform 
with the choir gallery above, the whole 
accommodating nearly 200. The great 
organ is the finest in the State outside 
of New York City. Charles M. Courboin 
presides at it. 

Syracuse is indebted to the Recital 
Commission of the First Bapttst Church 
for the privilege of hearing annually 
many of the renowned artists of the 
world. 


Another Chorus Heard 


The Haydn Male Chorus of Utica, 
N. Y., which has received several prizes 
on occasions when it has sung in com- 
petitions, was presented at the Mizpah 
Auditorium by the Recital Commission 
recently. The chorus’ singing equaled 
any ever heard in Syracuse, and the Re- 
cital Commission considered this one of 
their finest concerts. Prof. John G. 
Thomas, conductor, had the sixty-four 
voices under perfect control. Prof. 
Thomas E, Ryan was at the piano and 
added greatly to the effectiveness of the 
concert. 

Edward Floyd and Herbert C. Jones, 
both possessed of excellent voices de- 
lighted the audience with their solo work, 
the “Halleluiah” chorus. 


Applaud Barbara Maurel 
Barbara Maurel, mezzo-soprano, was 


Center, Mr. Whitehill, with Conductor Lyman at 
E. MacNabb, Chorus 


Accompanist, and Dr. 


The Other Members of the Group 


heard here for the first time when she 
was presented on Friday evening by the 
Salon Musicale at the last recital of the 
season. Her beautiful voice, her inter- 
pretations charged with atmosphere, and 
her magnetic personality won instant 
favor. The program included “La Che- 
velure,” by Debussy, the ‘“Habafera’” 
from “Carmen” and “By the Waters of 
Minnetonka,” Lieurance. Mrs. J. Leslie 
Kincaid furnished excellent accompani- 
ments. Louis Baker Phillips of Scranton, 
formerly a member of the faculty of Syr- 
acuse University, played a group of piano 
solos. The musicale was held at _ the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. D. M. Edwards. 
Mrs, Charles E. Crouse, president of the 
musicales, was the assisting hostess. 
Mrs. Mary Moore Jones, Mrs. Clara Bab- 
cock Wadsworth and Laura Van Kuran 
were also in the receiving line. 
L. V. K. 





South Florida Choruses Will Unite for 
Winter Festival 


MIAMI, FLA., May 12.—During the past 
two months J. A. C. Riach of the Y. M. 
C. A. has organized community sings in 
Homestead, Lemon City, Cocoanut Grove, 
Hallendale and Dania. The Dania Cho- 
rus was formed last week, with Mrs. 
Mercer as president and the Rev. R. B. 
Tracey, pianist. Fort Lauderdale sent a 
delegation to arrange for Mr. Riach to 
visit that town. All the choruses will 
study the same numbers, with a view of 
giving a festival during the tourist season 
next winter, in conjunction with the Mi- 
ami Symphony Orchestra. A.M. F. 














JOHN WARREN ERB 


Will remain in New York City during June and July 
to coach Song répertoire and will be available for 
 srieenel building. 


Studio Hall: 220 MADISON AVENUE 


Telephone: Murray Hill 427 
Engaged for the National American Festival, Lockport, New York, September, 1919 
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McCormack and Local Artists Claim 
San Francisco’s Interest for Week 


! Tenor Attracts Great Crowds from Entire State for His Recital— 
Loring Club in Works by Native Composers—Pacific Music 
Society and Nash Artists Also Present Attractive Programs 




















a FRANCISCO, CAL., May 12.— 
Sunday afternoon found every seat in 
the Civic Auditorium occupied and many 
standing when John McCormack ad- 
vanced to the platform and was greeted 
by a veritable ovation. Few other sing- 
ers hold so warm a place in the hearts 
of San Franciscans or claim more per- 
sonal friends. Among the audience were 
hundreds from distant California cities, 
Reno, Nev., and Medford, Ore., also being 
represented. He broke all concert records 
here at regular prices. The receipts 
were more than $21,000. 

The program included thirteen solos 
by Mr. McCormack, in this case proving 
to be a lucky number, for each song was 
received with renewed enthusiasm which 
reached the climax in the group of Irish 
foik-songs. Of the many _ encores, 
“Mother Machree,” “I Hear You Calling 
Me,” “Mollie Brannigan,’ “Dear Old 
Pal” and “Mother o’ Mine” were, as al- 
ways, the favorites, these being asso- 
ciated with Mr. McCormack. After the 
group of Irish folk-songs an immense 
floral piece was carried to the stage by 
two ushers, as the gift of the San Fran- 
cisco Council of K. of C. 

Donald McBeath played two groups of 
violin solos, each demanding an encore. 
Edwin Schneider at the piano proved a 


valuable acquisition. 

On Saturday Mr. McCormack raised 
$250,000 for the Victory Liberty Loan 
drive. On Saturday evening he spoke at 
the annual banquet of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the University of St. Ignatius 
at the St. Francis Hotel. A second and 
last concert will be given next Sunday. 

The second concert of the season was 
given by the Loring Club on Tuesday 
evening at the Scottish Rite Auditorium, 
when Wallace Sabin’s setting of John 
Masefield’s poem ‘Sea Fever’ was the 
leading feature. The music was splen- 
didly adapted and excellently sung, the 
solos being given by O. Roehling. Jeanne 
Jomelli was the other soloist and ap- 
peared in a group of songs by Frederick 
Maurer, another local composer whose 
songs are given wide recognition. The 
choruses under Mr. Sabin’s direction 
sang with their usual excellence and a 
large audience voiced its appreciation. 

The Colonial ballroom of the St. Fran- 
cis was filled to overflowing at the con- 
cert of the Pacific Musical Society on 
Thursday evening. The program an- 
nounced “An Oriental Evening.” Liza 
Lehmann’s “In a Persian Garden” was 
beautifully sung by Mrs. Benjamir 
Stitch, Eva Gruninger Atkinson, Easton 
Kent and Thomas Pearson, with Benja- 
min S. Moore at the piano. Abbie Ger- 
rish Jones, a local composer, was repre- 
sented by four songs, “In Egypt,” “The 
Nile Song,” “The Hidden Thought” and 
“Sleep, My Jewel.” These were splen- 
didly interpreted by Emelie Lancel. 
Helen Andros Hengstler gave an Egyp- 
tian dance. Ernest Carl Morck gave a 
fine rendition of “The Divan of Hafiz” 
by Frank Harling, and the program 
closed with Browning’s “Saul” in cos- 
tume by George Churchill Paterson, with 
incidental music by Mary Carr Moore, 
the composer, at the piano; Edna Horan, 
violinist, and Gerald Drew, ’cellist. 

Talented pupils from Mills College 
gave a concert at the St. Francis Colo- 
nial ballroom on Saturday evening, pre- 
senting a program which has never been 
excelled in this institution. Solos for 
voice and instruments were interspersed 
with string quartet and chorus, the same 
high standard being preserved through- 
out. Those appearing in solos were Lois 
Rennie, Willie May Spaulding, Helen 
Rich, Helen Boyle, and Lotta Haines, so- 
pranos; Bernice Tull, contralto; Faith 
Van Horn, violinist; Leah Stadler, Isabel 
Becker, Ruth Carr and Elinor Klink, 


pianists. Three compositions by Dean 
Edward Faber Schneider were on the 
program, “The Eagle,” “Valse Minia- 


ture” and duet from ‘‘Apollo.” 

A reception was given at the Com- 
munity Music School of the Girls’ Club 
on Wednesday evening, when a delight- 
ful program was heard. The school or- 
chestra under the direction of Louis Per- 
singer was a real surprise and the prog- 
ress since its reorganization noteworthy. 

Mme. M. E. Vincent entertained many 
friends with a musicale and reception on 
Friday evening in honor of the home- 
coming of her son Frederick Vincent, 
who has been with the American Army 
in France for the past year and a half. 
An informal program was given by Alex- 
ander Saslavsky, Mrs. Zed Kendal, Mrs. 
Hazel Hunter and Mr. Zeigler. 

The Nash ensemble concerts in the St. 
Francis ballroom have been greatly en- 
joyed, the last one, given on Friday after- 
noon, being especially delightful and the 
large audience demonstrating the fact 
that chamber music is appreciated in 
San Francisco. Carolyn Augusta Nash, 
pianist; Nicolo Zanini, clarinet, and Ar- 
thur Shipman, viola, gave a fine reading 
of Schumann’s ‘“Marchenerzahlungen.” 
Miss Nash played the Liszt E Minor 
“Fantasie on Hungarian Airs” with Sig- 
ismondo Martinez at the second piano. 
Beethoven’s B Flat Trio and Dussek’s F 
Minor Quartet introduced E. B. La Haye, 
a capable player of the bassoon. Miss 
Nash also played a group of violin solos 
by Vieuxtemps, Drigo, Randegger and 
Drdla with fine tone and style. 

Georgette L. Renault, soprano, made a 
successful début at the Scottish Rite 
Auditorium on Saturday evening, as- 
sisted by Kajetan Attl, harpist; William 
F. Laraia, violinist, and Walter Wenzel, 
accompanist. Among Miss Renault’s 
numbers were “Tacea la Notte Placida,” 
from “I] Trovatore;” “Il Bacio,” “Si le 
Bonheur,” from “Faust,” and _ several 
English songs. 

At the Washington Square Theater 
Italian opera is being presented under 
the direction of Augosto Serantoni. 
“Barbiere di Siviglia” and “Rigoletto” 
were given last week. Among the sing- 
ers are Galazzi, Bernini, Magagna, Neri 
and Albertini, who were with last sea- 
son’s company. Chorus and orchestra 
are admirable. 

Andre Ferrier, tenor, recently returned 
from the front, was the assisting artist 
at the Lemare recital on Sunday evening, 
with Mrs. R. M. Conniston at the piano. 
An exceptional program was presented 
and enjoyed by a large audience. 

Pupils of Donald Maclean were heard 
in an excellent studio recital on Tuesday 
evening. ¢ E. M. B. 





Reuter-Becker-Brueckner Chamber 
Music Ensemble Charms Iowans 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, May 7.—Great en- 
thusiasm marked the last of the series 
of five chamber-music concerts given in 
the ball-room of the Blackhawk Hotel by 
that sterling combination of Chicagoans, 
Rudolph Reuter, pianist; Ludwig Becker, 
violinist, and Carl Brueckner, ’cellist. 
The high standard of musicianship pre- 
served throughout, the growing interest 
and size of the audiences, the excellent 
management, despite several handicaps, 
i.e., postponement of concerts on account 
of the influenza epidemic, etc., have been 
a source of greatest satisfaction to all 
musical people of the tri-cities, for many 
in the audiences came from Moline and 
Rock Island. Originally planned to take 
the place of the Tri-City Symphony Or- 
chestra series, it is now certain that they 
will be resumed next season in addition 
to the orchestral concerts, the resumption 
of which latter everyone is looking for- 
ward to with eagerness. 

There were performed in the series 
trios by Beethoven, Sinding, Arensky, 
Mendelssohn, Schubert and Tchaikov- 
sky; the Grieg Violin and Piano Sonata 
in G, Beethoven’s Trio for Flute, Viola 
and Violin, the Dvorak and Schumann 


quintets, and groups of solo numbers. 
With the assistance of the excellent local 
artists, Messrs. Paarman and Sonntag, 
the Schumann quintet concluded the 
series. 

John S. Dow and Julius Schmidt were 
in the greatest measure responsible for 
the financial success of the enterprise. 


MUSIC EVENTS IN TACOMA 





Ladies’ Musical Club in Fine Spring Con- 
cert—Other Club Programs 


TACOMA, WASH., May 7.—F rederick 
W. Wallis, Tacoma baritone, and Mrs. 
Gwendolyn Taylor Lewis Seattle pianist, 
were the soloists at the spring concert of 
the Ladies’ Musical Club, which was 
heard by a capacity house on May 6 at 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Prolonged applause gave evidence of the 
appreciation of the large assemblage. 
The chorus singing was of unusual ex- 
cellence, the work demonstrating the high 
mark attained under Mr. Wallis’s leader- 
ship. A notable feature was the pre- 
senting of many of the big choral num- 
bers without scores, reflecting credit on 
the musicians and their director. Assist- 
ing in the incidental solos were Mrs. Roy 
M. Holland and Mrs. Ethel Palmatary, 
sopranos; obbligatos were played by 
William R. Flaskett, flautist. Mrs. 
Lewis gave three numbers, proving her- 
self a pianist of unusual interpretative 
powers. Mr. Wallis’s groups included 
Handel’s “Care  Selve,” Bemberg’s 
“Soupir” and Thome’s “Sonnet d’Amour.” 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Thomas V. 
Tyler, and Mrs. Roy D. Pinkerton as- 
sisted the chorus. 

The Stadium High School music de- 
partment, by request of the Tacoma Com- 
mercial Club’s board of directors, re- 
peated its annual opera “Princess Ida,” 
which scored a success recently at the 
school auditorium, under direction of 
W. G. Alexander Ball. 

At the spring assembly of the Aurora 
Club held at the home of Mrs. Burton 
Lemley on May 6 a survey of Polish 
music included the presentation of works 








of Polish composers by Mrs. Ern.« } 
lenbruch-Doud, pianist; Mrs. |), 
Dilts and Erna Mierow, soprar 
Mrs. Paul T. Prentice, violinist. 
Mrs. Zoe Pearl Park, a leader 
ganizer of children’s choruses, i 
ing community singing by Taco: 
dren assembled weekly at the 
Theater. Folk and popular son 
the programs, the words of the ¢ 0, 
being flashed on the screen. Mrs. } 
is assisted in the work by Mrs jf 
Yost, wife of Captain Yost, of (, 
Lewis. A. W.} 





Annie Louise David Plays for W ou,; 
So'diers and Sailors 


Many engagements are recor 4 | 
Annie Louise David, the New Yo:  } 
ist. She played for the wounded ;| 
and sailors at the community house, \ 
York, on May 4, in St. Peter’s ‘hy 
Albany, N. Y., May 5; at the Lafa 
Presbyterian Church, Brookly: 
Dr. John Hyatt Brewer, on May |? 
at a reception given to Mrs. '\dy 
Tally of Terra Haute, Ind., with \ 
garet Hoberg on May 23. On Juy 
and 3 Miss David will appear in cop 
at Norwalk, Conn., on June | 
Du Pont’s, in Wilmington, Del., ani 
July 1 she is scheduled to lezve 
California on an extended tour. 





Fitziu and Segurola Presented by 8 
thoven Club of Memphis 


MEMPHIS, TENN, May 17.—The { 
artist concert under the auspices of 
Beethoven Club was given May 1? yw 
Anna Fitziu and Andrés de Segurola, 
basso, were presented in joint recy 
Two groups of songs each were giver 
the artists and the program closed 
Daleroze and Offenbach duets. 

A musical sketch, “Grand ’mére A\ 
Raison” (“Grandma Was Right’’), & 
cated to Miss Fitziu and Mr. Segun 
was also given. Their attractive | 
sketch was admirably adapted to 
soprano’s voice and ability as an act: 
and evidently pleased the audience. 





LOTTA MADDEN TRIUMPHS 
WITH VICTORIA (B.C.) CHOIR 





Arion Club Gives Notable Concert, Aided 
by New York Soprano—Hear 
Three Gifted Artists 


Victoria, B. C., May 9.—The Arion 
Club gave its second and last concert of 
the season on May 9 before an audience 
which completely filled the ball-room of 
the Empress (C. P. R.) Hotel. This club 
was organized in 1892 and soon became 
one of the finest aggregations of male 
voices on the Pacific Coast. That the 
passing of time has in no way dislodged 
it from its proud position—and there is 
something more than mere loyalty to an 
old love in the relations existing between 


the people of Victoria and the Arion Club 
—was exemplified by the exceptionally 
enthusiastic reception given the club. 
Perhaps another feature which made the 
occasion all the more notable was the 
anticipated pleasure of hearing Lotta 
Madden, who is not altogether a stranger 
to these parts. 

With the return of many former mem- 
bers from oversea services the choir 
seemed to have gone through a process 
of restoration and strengthening, and the 
able conductor, Herbert Kent, surely 
made the most of the excellent material 
under his baton. The choir throughout 
the evening sang with clear enunciation 
careful shading and delightful expres- 
sion. The most appreciated numbers 
were “Brier Rose” (Dubois), “Thur- 
ingian Folk-Song,”’ “The Glory of God 
in Nature” (Beethoven), sung with dig- 
nity and majesty; “Hunter’s Joy” (Ash- 
oltz), and “Farewell to Hiawatha” 
(Arthur Foote), this number affording 
opportunity to an Arion Club audience 
of hearing a new soloist from the choir, 
Rev. T. S. Baynes, who possesses a bari- 
tone voice of good quality. An interest- 
ing feature was the gracious thought 
which inspired the inclusion in part two 
of Dudley Buck’s “In Memoriam,” words 
by D. K. Phelps, as a tribute to the 
herces who fell in action the members 
being inscribed on the program, viz.: 


Allan B. Blyth, Frederick W. L. Pilk 
ton, Alexander N. Simpson, T. G. Tho 
and A. E. Yardley. 

Apart from the choir’s excellent \ 
the concert will hold a pleasing me: 
by reason of the artistic treat furnis 
by Lotta Madden of New York. To 
natural gift of a beautiful voice \I 
Madden has added the charm by car 
training and sings with beauty ani | 
liancy of tone, with exquisite clarity 
enunciation and excellent control. § 
aroused an enthusiasm which increa 
with each of her numbers. Her sing 
of the aria from Massenet’s “Hérodi: 
at once revealed the finished artist, : 
was marked by emotional and dram 
fervor combined with well-sustaine( 
quid tones. Her second group of s0 
opened with Burleigh’s “In the W 
of Finvara,” followed by Reddit 
quaint Negro melody. “Wait ’Til Ah! 
on Ma Crown,” “The Bitterness of L0 
(Dunn) and “Christ in Flanders.” 
artist graciously responded again : 
again to the repeated recalls. \ 
Madden by her singing here won for ' 
self a warm place in the hearts of | 
toria music-lovers. Much praise is 
the club pianist, Mrs. C. C. M. Warn. 

Edwin Swain, baritone; Signor P! 
Sevasta, harpist, and Josef Martin, )! 
ist, were cordially received at their ! 
appearance here in concert. in the 4 
press Hotel ball-room on May 5B. . 
Swain has a baritone voice of exce! 
quality which he used with unusual! 
tinction, with due regard to the t"™ 
tion of the Handel aria, “Hear Me, 
Winds and Waves.” His other s° 
were also well received. A _ special 
vorite was his rendering of “My L' 
Soul’s Gwine to Shine.” The harpist ' 
brilliantly attractive in his two gro! 
displaying a beautiful touch. The pia” 
Mr. Martin, is technically well-equ'p! 
and in the more massive and dram 
passages he was at his best. Ree 
were inevitable so fluently and art! 
ally did he play Chopin’s P 
naise in A Flat and Rubinstein’s ‘>! 
cato Etude.” Among his other " 
bers was included one of his own ° 
positions, “Pourquoi,” a delightful “)! 
ceau.” 

The trio appeared under the aus}! 
of the Daughters of the Empire Wi!! 
Camp Chapter (Military). G. J.! 
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chicago Musician Comes to New 


; Chicago, 


York as Organist and 


% Choirmaster 


’ “Out of the West,” runs the poem, and 
es the story this time. For from 
which to Easterners, at any 
is West, John Doane has come to 


Bye York to remain, after putting to 
"nis credit a fine career there for an 
S.rtist who is still young. 


mas accompanist. 


Mr. Doane has been in New York since 
}April, and on May 3 assumed his duties 
as organist and choirmaster of the 


iChurch of the Incarnation, the much- 
Peoveted post which he secured. There he 
Phas as his solo quartet Corinne Rider- 
SKelsey, soprano; Mary Allen, contralto; 


NJames Price, tenor, and Clifford Cairns, 
Pbass. In addition to his work at the 
church, Mr. Doane has already begun 


I eoaching a number of artists and acting 
It was three years ago 
pthat he was first heard in this city, on 
‘the occasion of his accompanying George 


it amlin in his memorable Hugo Wolf pro- 


gram at A®olian Hall. At the time, 
Bcognoscentt recognized in the perform- 


ae of John Doane of Chicago the work 


Hof a distinguished player. 


But much has 
happened since that recital. In May, 
1918, Mr. Doane enlisted in the United 
States Navy and was at the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station, where he was 
called on by Captain Moffett to organize 
the Great Lakes Quintet. That organ- 
ization, a splendid one, was heard in a 
series of concerts in the Middle West. 
Then Mr. Doane was called to be one of 
the lucky musicians who provided the 
musical fare for the journey of President 
Wilson to France and back to America 
aboard the George Washington. His 
rank was that of “first musician.”” And 
he was also assistant song leader to 
Herbert Gould at Great Lakes. 

But March, 1919, saw him mustered 
out of the navy, and it was then that he 


s decided to come East and make a place 













1)OANE ASSUMES POST AT 
CHURCH OF THE INCARNATION 








John Doane, Organist, Coach and Accom- 
panist, Who Has Come to New York 


for himself in the musical maelstrom of 
New York. Among the artists he has 
played for are Tilly Koenen, Helen Stan- 
ley, Florence Hinkle, Florence Macbeth, 
Marie Tiffany, Julia Heinrich, George 
Hamlin, Herbert Witherspoon, Reinald 
Werrenrath, Lambert Murphy and many 
others of equal note. He will be at Lake 
Placid during the entire month of Au- 
gust this season with Mr. Hamlin. 


Unlike most accomplished pianists, Mr. 
Doane has the Saint-Saéns-like gift of 
being also a concert organist. And his 
success in that field has been marked. 
For he is one of the few pupils ef Edwin 
H. Lemare, the great English organist, 
and was for a number of years head of 
the organ department of Northwestern 
University, at Evanston, Ill. He played 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San 
Francisco in 1915, and also at the Pan- 
ama-California Exposition at San Diego, 
at the request of Dr. H. J. Stewart, the 
official organist of the exposition. 





GIVE CONCERT FOR BLIND 


Young Soprano and Pianist Present in 
Ambitious Program 


A joint recital was given on the eve- 
ning of May 8 at the New York Institute 
for the Education of the Blind by Leila 
Holterhoff, soprano, and John Meldrum, 
pianist. Mary Wells Capewell accom- 
panied Miss Holterhoff, whose singing 
was marred only by a tremolo which 
might well have come from nervousness. 
Her numbers included German’s ‘Who'll 
Buy My Lavender?” Dagmar Rybner’s 
“Pierrot,” a Cyril Scott “Lullaby,” 
Novello’s “The Little Damozel,”’ Scott’s 


“Blackbird’s Song,” Thayer’s “My Lad- 
die,” Sinding’s “Sylvelin” and John 
Prindle Secott’s “The Wind’s in the 


South,” all delivered with good style. 
Mr. Meldrum bore a majcr share of 
the program’s burden with his three 


groups of brilliant numbers, the Rameau- 








Godowsky “Elégie,” the Kreisler-Go- 
dowsky Rondino on a Theme by Bee- 
thoven, the Gluck-Saint-Saéns Caprice 
on the “Alceste”’ Ballet Music, four 
Chopin pieces, the Brahms Intermezzo 
(Op. 76, No. 3), Liszt’s ““Canzonetta del 
Salvator Rosa” and the Schubert-Tausig 
“Marche Militaire.’ Mr. Meldrum is 
possessed of virtuosic technique and a 
something which is both rarer and better 
—a certain poetry of conception which is 
individual and at the same time robust, 
a combination of qualities which seems 
uniquely American, even Yankee. He is 
a young man, and for all his finished 
artistry of execution the light of his 
youth shines out from under its bushel 
at uncalculated moments, but that is 
after all quite as it should be. His 
Chopin interpretations (Nocturne, Op. 55, 
No. 1; Etude, Op. No. 1; Waltz, Op. 
64, No. 2, and Fantasia, Op. 49) were 
perhaps his best offerings. . His reading 
of the Fantasia particularly seemed to 
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DUDLEY BUCK 


Will hold his 


SUMMER CLASSES 


From June 10th until 


August 10th 


For reservations and further in- 
formation, address: 


ELSIE T. COWEN, 50 West 67th St. 


New York 
Telephone: Columbus 8462 








have grown from within outward, as an 
interpretation should grow; thus the ani- 
mating spirit was strong enough and rich 
enough to fill out even the outlines of 
purely technical embroidery. 

Both artists were enthusi: istically 
plauded. 


500 SALINA MUSICIANS 
TAKE PART IN FESTIVAL 


Three Days’ Programs Bring Sturkow- 
Ryder and Archibald G. Todd as 


Chief Soloists 

SALINA, KAN., May 12.—Salina has 
closed a three-day music festival employ- 
ing 5C0O Salina musicians. Civic Music 
Association membership tickets brought 
every member to the concerts by ticket 
admission. The children’s May féte, the 
production of “Mignon” by the College 
of Music, an afternoon popular concert 
by local bands, the performances of the 
high school glee club and orchestra, and 
the Oratorio Society’s presentation of 
“The Crucifixion,’ with George W. 
Barnes as director and tenor soloist and 
Dean E. L. Cox baritone—all this was 
included on the programs. 

Artists’ night, on Friday, brought 
Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, pianist, and Archi- 
bald G. Todd of Kansas City, tenor, with 
Mrs. E. A. Hiller as accompanist. Mme. 
Ryder played numbers by d’Albert, a 
MacDowell group and a Russian group. 
Mr. Todd sang two Handel arias, 
“Celeste Aida” and an English group, in- 
cluding “When Pershing’s Men Go 
Marching Into Picardy” and ‘Tommy 
Lad.” “Roses in Picardy” was his best 
number. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder gave two solos at 
the Methodist Church on Sunday eve- 
ning. 

The High School Girls’ Glee Club, 
which won a hundred-dollar prize at 
Bethany College, Lindsborg, is to com- 
pete at the state contest at Emporia. 

Dean E. L. Cox of the College of Music 
sang in Miltonvale May 12, and Wichita, 
May 13, in the Shipman series, when he 
appeared in joint recital with Mme. 
Sturkow- mycer. V. B.S. 


ap- 








CHOIR IN SACRED CONCERT 


Singer of Church of St. Ignatius Loyola 
in Program 


An interesting though lengthy pro- 
gram was presented Thursday evening 
by the Chancel Choir of the Church of 
St. Ignatius Loyola, under the leader- 
ship of Rev. Francis O. Powers. Tower- 
ing far above the other numbers was 
Cesar Franck ’s beautiful “Panis Angel- 
icus,” which had to be repeated. An- 
other number calling for repetition was 
“Christus Resurrexit” by M. Mauro-Cot- 
tone, the organist, whose “Ave Maria” 
also received much applause. Mr. Mauro- 
Cottone was heard in several organ num- 
bers, including Bach’s Prelude and Fugue 
on the name, Bach; Bossi’s “Chant du 
Soir” and Widor’s Toccata from the 
Fifth Organ Symphony. Other choral 
numbers were Hauptmann’s “Salve Re- 
gina,” Rheinberger’s “Kyrie” from Mass, 
Op. 172; Hassler’s “Sanctus,” ‘“Bene- 
dictus” and “Agnus Dei.”’ Bruno Klein’s 
“Adoro Te” and “Pie Jesu,’ Dethier’s 
“Ave Maria,” Elsenheimer’s “Adoro Te” 
and Gounod’s “Jerusalem” from “Gallia” 
were the other numbers. A group of 
Christmas carols were also. included. 
Two boy sopranos did admirable work in 
the solos. 


Hemstreet Pupil Sings in Poughkeepsie 


Clara Hey, contralto, a pupil of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Hemstreet, sang Chad- 
wick’s “Ballad of Trees and the Master,” 
and Harriet Ware’s “‘The Cross,” in the 
First Presbyterian Church, Poughkeep 
sie, assisting Charles Gilbert Spross at 
his recent organ recital. 


Ermina L. eis was last week elected 
president of the Albany, N. Y., Music 
Teachers’ Association. Other officers 
elected were: Vice-president, Frederick 
Bowen Hailes; treasurer and recording 
secretary, Florence Page; corresponding 
secretary, Elizabeth Kleist. 


STADIUM CONCERTS 
MADE YEARLY EVENT 


Volpe Will Condhct Two-Month 
Series This Summer Make 
Plans for Several Years 


Definite plans for a season of eight 


weeks of music at the Lewisohn Stadium, 
College of the City of New York, 137th 
Street and Amsterdam Avenue, 
out this Monday at a final 
between Alfred F. Seligsberg, 
for the Metropolitan 
Ernest Henkel, general manager 
Stadium, and Arnold Volpe, 
the series. 

The entire scheme was committed to 
paper, including the specimen program, 
the improved seating accommodation at 
the Stadium, a sounding board pro- 
nounced to be perfect, provision for the 
Metropolitan chorus when necessary, and 
150 extra lawn tables. 

rn . . . . . 

he plans provide, in addition to this 
season’s music, for a continued campaign 
for fiye or ten years of summer concerts. 
Such names as Albert F. Seligsberg, 
Mrs. Arthur M. Reis, Henry de Forest 
Baldwin and Edward F. Sanderson figure 
on the executive committee, while Gen- 


were laid 
conference 
counsel 
Opera Company; 
of the 
conductor of 


eral and Mrs. Coleman du Pont, Doro- 
thea Baldwin, Mrs. Arnold Volpe, and 
Mrs. Louise de Cravioto sit on other 
committees. 

The entire series is under the au- 
spices of the People’s Institute Music 
League, to which foundation the entire 


profits will be diverted. Arnold Volpe, 
the Russian conductor, it is stated in the 
special announcement, will direct the 
works of such composers as Brahms, 
Franck, Dvorak, Tchaikovsky, Goldman, 
Rachmaninoff, MacDowell, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, Beethoven and Mendelssohn in 
the symphonic form, while the sym- 
phonic poems and suites of Liszt, Saint- 
Saéns, Tchaikovsky, Glazounoff, Mous- 
sorgsky, Sibelius, Debussy, Bizet, Svend- 
sen and Dukas will also form a part of 


the program. Mr. Volpe conducted the 
concerts last summer. The whole idea 
of these concerts, it is stated, “is to make 


them independent and honorably self- 
supporting, rather than to impose them 
upon the city in the form of a charity.” 


Prior to the parade of the Sixty-ninth 
Regiment in New York recently Yvonne 
de Tréville sang the ‘Salute to the 
Flags,” arranged by her from. the 
“Daughter of the Regiment,” in the cos- 
tume of a French vivandiere, at the Lib- 
erty Altar. Mme. de Treville’s listeners 
bought many Victory Liberty bonds be- 
fore viewing the parade, 


Mme. Galli-Curci has filed an amended 
complaint against her suit for divorce 
against her husband, Luigi Curci, mak- 
ing new charges. The case is to be tried 
in Chicago in June. 
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AT A CAMP HOSPITAL 


What Happened When Maud Powell Fiddled Her Way Through the 
Wards of the Sick and Wounded Heroes 


















[By Eleanora Fishel in the Denver Express] 


N Thursday the news spread like a 

match flame in tinder. For the first 
time since the hospital received its initial 
batch of patients in October, a “real 
show” was coming to the camp. A great 
violinist, Maud Powell, had offered to 
play there as she has played in so many 
the country over, and the hitherto ob- 
durate authorities had accepted her offer. 
Influenza and other epidemics had almost 
isolated the camp from Denver. 

Early Friday morning a_ bewildered 
little reconstruction aide, her trim blue 
uniform as fluttered looking as her ex- 
pression, knocked at a doctor’s door. 

“IT can’t do a thing with the boys, doc- 
tor. They insist they must see you.” ~ 

“What for?” The doctor used his busi- 
est busy-day tone. 
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want new bathrobes—all 


“They 
them.” 

“New bathrobes? Now what in the 
name of all the allies put that in their 
heads? New bathrobes’”—and the doc- 
tor sputtered over the words. 

“Well, they want to get dressed for 
the lady, sir—Madam Powell, you know, 
who’s coming here to play. Say they 
must look their best.” 

The doctor’s sputter ended in a roar of 
laughter. 

New bathrobes were not forthcoming, 
but the excitement still prevailed. Even 
men so sick they are assigned to private 
rooms were to sit up for the concert. 
Lunch was hastily eaten. “When’s she 
coming.” 

A little before three, herself all excite- 
ment, the “show lady” arrived. 


Two Colored Boys 


Then for an hour and a half the great 
infirmary, whose wards open out of one 
another like the joints of a telescope, was 
filled with the sweetest, simplest, most 
cheering and yet most heart-reaching 
strains that perhaps will ever fill it. 

At each ward door the musician stops. 
Lifting her violin, she plays—and as she 
plays each face before her becomes rigid 
with the intensity of listening. Boys in 
every attitude fill the ward. Attendants 
roll forward men in wheel chairs. On the 
window sills are crowded others. Many 
sit on the edges of their cots. Some stand 
about, heelless slippers flapping as they 
move, bathrobes wrapped about them like 


classic togas. In the beds men lie flat or 
propped on elbow. 

Nearly every nation in the world has 
some representative there. Many of these 
men have seen battle, know its horrors 
and how little it holds of glory. Others 
never saw France, willing as they were 
to risk their lives; disease met them on 
the way. 

Every type of mental and emotional 
development is behind those still faces. 
Only the eyes reflect the player’s mes- 
sage: “Your country loves you and needs 
you. Have courage. Get well,” sings the 
violin. One boy, his face white with 
weakness, drops to sleep in the midst of 
it all—just one more tribute to the sooth- 
ing touch of the violin woman’s hands, 

Over in another corner, out of sight, 
two colored boys, wrapped in blankets, 
rock back and forth as “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home” pours forth. In an adjoin- 
ing room a little group, well on the road 


to health, shake their shoulders in the 
familiar’ “rag” manner when it is 
“Smiles.” Waltz tunes, simple songs of 


cheer, popular classics are the pieces that 
fill the wards. 


Those Doctors—However! 


From ward to ward the player moves 
on. The faces tell her they are not weary, 
and she would go on longer, but the 
watchful doctors say “no.” For her own 
sake and for the patients, they must not 
have too much. 


Thursday will long be remembered at 
General Hospital No. 21. To the world 
Maud Powell is known as the great mis- 
tress of the violin art, the woman of steel 
wrist and marvelous technique, whose 
talents and perseverance have brought 
her to the top of the ladder. To the boys 
in the service of Uncle Sam she will be 
remembered for her gift of sympathy and 
courage more than for her art. And 
Maud Powell herself cherishes the second 
tribute more than the first. 





NINA TARASOVA IS AGAIN 
ACCLAIMED IN RECITAL 





Nina Tarasova, Contralto. Recital, 
Aeolian Hall, Evening, May 12. 
Vladimir Dubinsky, ’Cellist. Wal- 


ter Golde, Accompanist. The 
Program: 
“Adieu,” Davidoff; “Orientale,” 


Cui; Neapolitan Serenade, Casella; 
“My Country,” “Loutshina,” “Lul- 
laby,” “Upon My Homeward Way,” 
“Katje Katjerina,” Folk-Songs; 
“Chant du Menestrel,” “Spanish 
Serenade,” Glazounoff; “Vito,” 
Popper; “The Song,” “Troika”; 
“Falling Leaves,” “Once More 
Alone,” “The Days of Long Ago,” 
“The Driver to His Horses,” “The 











Wondrous Waltz,” “The Spying 
Moon,” “Mother-in-Law,” Folk- 
Songs. 

That the audience which literally 


shouted its approval to Nina Tardsova 
on May 12 from every seat in A®olian 
Hall was in large part of her own na- 
tionality, would only have accounted tu 
a certain extent for her ability from the 
first to do with them what she would. 
For while patriotism mingled to a de- 
gree with esthetic enjoyment in their 
delight with “My Country” and an en- 
core number which she described as “the 
most popular of Russian folk- -songs, ” it 
had nothing to do with any one’s appre- 
ciation of the deftly conveyed atmosphere 
of “The Candle,” the tenderness of “The 
Lullaby, ” the deviltry of “Katja, Katjer- 
ina,” or the emotional gamut that was 
run in “Troika,” to mention only a few 
of her first and second groups. Most im- 
portant of all, the singer stood excel- 
lently the test of her ability to transmit 
the mood and the feeling as well as the 
music thought of alien composers, as in 
“Comin’ Through the Rye,” which could 
have been a model for most English 
singers of that only too well-known bal- 
lad, and in the so often over-sweetened 
“My Laddie,” in which were displayed a 
taste and restraint rare and exquisite. 
That she has much to learn tech- 
nically; that her voice, big, mellow and 


sweet as it is, is as yet imperfectly 
placed; that her handling of it is reck- 
less to the danger line, any student could 
no doubt point out in five minutes after 
her first note. But no student and no 
teacher could give this young artist her 
inborn sympathy with mood, her keen in- 
tellectual appreciation of atmosphere, or 
least of all that “divine, fire’ of drama 
that leaps from her to her audience and 
burns away indifference or criticism with 
her first note. Miss Tarasova has been 
likened to Guilbert; she is even more like 
Mary Garden or even like Bernhardt. 
She has the disdain of a Garden for all 
but the minute’s inspiration, which in. 
spiration, like Garden’s, yet springs in- 
stantly, a fairy edifice on the solid foun- 
dation of a complete intellectual appre- 
ciation. Dramatically speaking, hers is a 
superpersonality, and she caps it all with 
the demure impishness of a Yvette Guil- 
bert. Hers are most extraordinary gifts; 
rightly handled, they should carry their 
owner to a unique not to say an unas- 
sailable position. 

Vladimir Dubinsky’s groups of ’cello 
soli were restful and interpolations of 
a musicianly and clear-cut type. He 
draws a sweet, full tone, which is yet not 
over-sentimentalized. His playing of the 
Cui “Orientale” was especially winning; 
and the “Vito” of Popper, which calls for 
much technical efficiency. well deserved 
the encore it obtained. Walter Golde af- 
forded Miss Tarasova excellent accom- 
paniment at the piano. C. P. 





Daniel Mayer Artists Will Be Part of 
General European Exodus 


Now that the restrictions on ocean 
travel are somewhat relaxed, there will 
be more of an exodus of musicians to the 
other side this summer than there has 
been since the war began. Several of the 
Daniel Mayer list of artists are planning 
to sail. Some are of British birth who as- 
sociated themselves with Mr. Mayer be- 
cause of his reputation during the many 
years he was engaged in the managerial] 
business in London. Among these are 
Dora Gibson, the English soprano, who 
sailed in March, and Lenora Sparkes of 
the Metropolitan, who left on the Olym- 
pic on May 10. Louis Wins and Edouard 
Gendron, whose violin and piano sonata 
recitals made them many friends in New 


PARADISO 


York and the East, are now on the 0c», 
bound for France. Yvette Guilbert, a fto, 
a long stay in California and the V 

is booked to sail early in June. It 

be her first return to France sinc« 
came out the year after the beginnir 
the war. On account of the large cl: 
which have been found for him at 
summer school to be held at The Ca 
Tarrytown, Carlo Liten, the Belgiar 
tor, will not be able to leave before 
tember. All of these artists will retu: 
the fall for another American season )y. 
der Mr. Mayer’s direction. 




































































Garrison’s Visit Gives Wenatche 
(Wash.) a First Taste of Fine Art 


WENATCHEE, WASH., May 10.- 
first great artist to appear in the We » 
chee Valley was Mabel Garrison. |, 
spite of singing in an ill-suited hall , 
sometimes to the accompaniment of | r 
ing children, Miss Garrison gave jer fi)... 
hearers of her very best. The Lacie: MR, 
Musical Club may well congratulate }:. 
self on its presentation of her. 
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;CORMACK DRAWS 
05 ANGELES THRONG 


me Saint-Saéns Quintet and the 
Gamut Club Also Give 


Concerts 
NGELES, CAL., May 9.—The con- 
en by John McCormack on Tues- 
Thursday evenings at the Shrine 
rorium filled that large hall to the 
+, with applauding listeners. McCor- 
j’s programs contain somewhat more 
fi matter than they formerly did, and 
delight to hear his clear enuncia- 
uch numbers as the Handel num- 
keeper and Deeper Still” and 
aft Her, Angels.” 
The Saint-Saéns Quintet, composed of 
H. Clark and Morris Stoloff, violins; 
+) Angeloty, viola; Michael Elisoff, 
io, and Will Garroway, piano, gave a 
cert at the Ebell Club House May 2. 
, presented the Beethoven Quartet, 
‘18 No. 1; Arensky’s Quintet, Op. 51, 
| numbers by Humperdinck and Sibe- 
The soloist was Sibyl Conklin, con- 
jto, who presented songs by Ponchielli, 
t/™ berg, Balakireff and Rachmaninoff 
h very pleasing effect. 
ufmat the May dinner and musicale of the 
ut Club the principal musical fea- 
~s were furnished by the Carrollers’ 
, eight ladies possessed of excellent 
es, with Grace C. Elliott as leader, 
by the Zoellner Quartet, the members 
which played four of their most at- 
' Metive numbers, “Hymnus,” by Arthur 
tmann, an honorary member of the 
nut Club; Sinigaglia’s“’ Rain Song,” 
inger’s “Molly on the Shore,” and one 
r. Others taking part were C. Dwight 
wards, baritone; Marian Rose, pian- 
Coe Martin of Chicago, singer of 
Laccompanied genre songs, and Mae 
nch Bard, soprano, of Chicago, with 
) Garroway and Mrs. French furnish- 
KB the accompaniments. Two returned 
iers gave examples of trench music, 
short talks were given by Carrie 
bs-Bond, L. E. Behymer and Charles 
W. F. G. 
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) renrath Gives Songs in English in 
Three Programs 

einald Werrenrath has recently given 
ki exceptional programs, one at the 
nm (Ohio) Armory and one at Smith 
ve in the concert course. As is 
|! on Mr. Werrenrath’s programs, he 
cially featured a group of songs in 
lish for the finish. The songs on 
of these occasions were the same, 
ding “In Summertime on Bredon,” 
| Forsyth’s “Tell Me Not of a Lovely 
,’ A. H. Samuels’s “At the Last,” 
Arthur Penn’s well liked “Smilin’ 
——Mugh” and “Khaki Lad.” As an en- 
~ \@ to this group on both occasions Mr. 
7 renrath used Victor Herbert’s new 
K song, “Molly,” having exceptional 
‘ss in this song. Mr. Werrenrath 


; | was soloist for the Haarlem Fhil- 
n: onic Society on April 29. Here 
is (Werrenrath again gave “In Summer- 
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time on Bredon,”’ Vanderpool’s “I Did 
Not Know” and songs by Samuels, For- 
syth and his own accompanist, Harry 
Spier. Mr. Werrenrath, in spite of the 
enthusiastic applause on a number of his 
songs, repeated none of them, but at the 
end of his group added “Molly”-by Victor 
Herbert as an encore. 





FLORENCE BULLARD 
MAKES OPERA DEBUT 








WITH ABORN FORCES 





Florence Bullard, American Soprano 


That the American singer can be 
trained for the operatic stage in this 
country was demonstrated during the re- 
cent operatic season of the Aborn Com- 
pany in Brooklyn. Florence Bullard, 
who made her début as Leonora in “Trov- 
atore,” is a product of the Aborn Schoo! 
of Operatic Training. Her performance 
was marked by an intelligent portrayal 
of the rdle. At no time was the ever 
dreaded first time nervousness noticeable. 
Mme. Bullard has to her credit eleven 
operatic roles, all of which she acquired 
at this school. 





“Mikado” at Brooklyn Academy 


Gilbert & Sullivan’s “Mikado” ran an- 
other week at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, beginning May 12. The cast was 
in many instances changed from that of 
the first week, and was in all much im- 
proved. Primarily, there was some ex- 
cellent singing done by Warren Proctor 
as Nanki Poo,, and an ultra-charming 
leading lady in the person of Gladys 
Caldwell as Yum Yum. William Dan- 
forth again gave a clever impersonation 
as the Mikado, James Goddard was Poo 
Ba, John Willard Pish Tush, Frank 
Moulan an inimitable Ko Ko, Christie 
MacDonald a fascinating Pitti Sing, 
Greta Risley Katisha, and Sylvia Tell 
Peep Boo. Max Bendix eee ‘ 
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Soloists Aid Glee Club 


The Metropolitan Life Glee Club of 
New York closed its eleventh season, May 
9, with a splendid concert at Assembly 
Hall, Metropolitan Life Building. Dr. 
Jon Jackson conducted ably, and John 
Cushing accompanied at the piano. The 
club was assisted by Kathryn Platt Gunn 
violinist; Maribelle Carnright, contralto, 
and Ethel Watson Usher, accompanist. 
Miss Gunn played two effective groups. 
Mrs. Carnright, with smooth, rich tone, 
sang several numbers. A. T. S. 
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YOUNGSTOWNGREETS 
SAN CARLO ARTISTS 


Opera Performances Given to 
Capacity Houses—Recital by 
Amy Ellerman 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, May 1.—The San 
Carlo Opera Company gave four perform- 
ances to audiences of capacity propor- 
tions at the Park Theater last week The 
engagement opened with a wonderful pro- 
duction of Donizetti’s “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” with Queena Mario as Lucia. 
Miss Mario’s voice is one of great range 
and appealing quality. She is also a 
convincing actress and her work here 
places her in a high rank among present 
day coloraturas. Giuseppi Agostini has 
a rich tenor voice, and proved himself a 
forceful actor in the role of Sir Edgar. 

A fine production of “Il Trovatore”’ 
followed with cast and chorus exception- 
ally well balanced. In this opera, Eliza- 
beth Amsden, as Leonora, gave a queenly 
interpretation of the réle. She possesses 
a beautiful voice under good control. The 
work of Manuel Salazar as Manrico, 
stamped him as an artist of sterling qual- 
ities. Special mention must be made of 
Stella de Mette as Azucena, her rich 
voice and splendid acting in this rdle 
being an artistic delight. 

“Madam Butterfly” was the offering 
for Saturday matinée. Estelle Went- 
worth was cast as Butterfly. Her work 
vocally and dramatically was artistic. 
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The opera as a whole was most effective. 
The series concluded with “Carmen,” 
Stella de Mette singing the title rdle. 
Her vocal work was surpassingly beauti- 
ful and she proved herself an admirable 
actress also. Manuel Salazar as Don José 
gave a strong interpretation of this char- 
acter. The orchestra, under the leader- 
ship of Gaetano Merola, was a powerful 
asset toward the success of the series. 

The song recital of Amy Ellerman be- 
fore the members of the Musical Club 
was an enjoyable event with a voice of 
unusual range and power. She possesses 
technical equipment, which made it pos- 
sible to give a program of great beauty 
and interest. Charlotte Welch Dixon was 
at the piano. 

Laura Price, violinist; Georgianna 
Rudge, contralto, and Mary Elizabeth 
Jones, pianist, all local musicians, gave 
an interesting program before the Mon- 
day Musical Club at the Ohio Hotel last 


week. Mrs. William Woods Gillen, as ac- 
companist for Miss Price, did unusual 
work. Much interest centered around 


the pianist, a child of eight years, who 
gave three groups of solos, besides play- 
ing accompaniments for Miss Rudge. 
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Agnes Adie Receives Operatic Offer 
After New York Hearing 

Agnes Adie, a gifted young soprano of 
Toronto, pupil of Atherton Furlong, the 
well-known vocal teacher of that city, 
appeared in an audition in Knabe’s rooms 
last week. The young singer disclosed a 
voice of exceptional material and much 
interpretative skill. As the immediate 
result of the audition Miss Adie received 
an offer from an opera organization. 
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OOKS in English on the principles 

and practice of the art of conducting 
are sufficiently rare and unsatisfying to 
lend heightened interest to the advent of 
an addition to their slender ranks. And 
when, as in the present case, the book 
treats of its thesis in so sane and stim- 


ulating a fashion as does Karl W. Gehrk- 
ens’s “Essentials in Conducting,”’* one 
experiences a feeling very like jubilation, 
Professor Gehrkens has produced a really 
valuable work, a work which we advise 
the serious student of conducting (ay, and 
of any branch of music) to examine with- 
out delay. In the first place, it paints 
the situation in the colors of life; it ex- 
plains what everybody knows and what 
few keep steadfastly in mind, that the 
true conductor needs a vast musical 
equipment. “Planned especially with the 
amateur in view,” the book tells the 
aspirant explicitly what he should and 
must know before he can hope to arrive 
at his goal. 

There is not sufficient space available 
to discuss the book in detail, much as 
we would like to. Here is the way it is 
p:anned, by chapters: I., Introduction; II., 
Personal Traits Necessary in Conducting; 
III., Technique of the Baton; IV., V., VL., 
VII.; Interpretation in Conducting—In- 
troductory, Tempo, Dynamics, Timbre, 
Phrasing, etc.; VIII., the Supervisor as 
Conductor; IX., the Community Chorus 
Conductor; X., the Orchestral Conductor; 
XI., Directing the Church Choir; XIL., 
the Boy Choir and Its Problems; XIII., 
the Conductor as Voice Trainer; XIV., 
the Art of Program Making; XV., Con- 
ductor and Accompanist; XVI., Efficiency 
in Rehearsal. 

The reviewer has deemed it worth 
while to list the chapter headings in or- 
der to.give an idea of the book’s plan 
and scope. The various questions are 
treated with real discernment and erudi- 
tion; the author’s diction is capital, dig- 
nified without being heavy; he is at once 
informed and informing. A typical quo- 

*“ESSENTIALS IN CONDUCTING.” By KARL 
W. GEHRKENS. Cloth, Pp. 184. Boston: 
Oliver Ditson Company. 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


Thirty-third Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Sant: __ Tel. Circle 5329 
H. RAWLINS BAKER 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
52 East 77th St., New York 


tation may serve to convey an idea of 
the book’s quality. In discussing the 
technique of the baton, Professor Gehrk- 
ens observes, in part: 

“The most fundamental principle of 
time beating, and the one concerning 
which the young conductor is apt to be 
most ignorant is the following: The 
baton must not usually come to a stand- 
still in the points marking the beats, 
neither must it move in a straight line 
from one point to another, except in the 
case of the down beat; for it is the free 
and varying movement of the baton be- 
tween any two beats that gives the sing- 
ers or players their cue as to where the 
second of the two is to come.” 

This is just a hint (we quote but a 
brief snatch of it), but it is a mighty 
valuable one. The book is crammed with 
excellent hints and sound counsel. B, R, 


* * * 


The long-awaited new edition of 
Baker’s “Biographical Dictionary of Mu- 
sicians’”* has made its appearance and is 
very welcome. It is the “third revised 
edition” of this standard work and has 
been brought up to date by Alfred Remy, 
who has executed his work with distinc- 
tion, as was to be expected of a man of 
his ability and erudition. 

The average biographical dictionary of 
anything is an uninteresting affair. But 
this one has a great deal of attract- 
iveness to the music-lover; for in it he 
can find out the facts of the lives of the 
old and new workers in the field of music 
whether executive, creative musicians or 
associated with musical endeavor. The 
material in the volume has been care- 
fully examined and edited and there are 
few errors discoverable. Dr. Remy has 
expressed his thanks in his preface to 
Richard Aldrich, William H. Humiston, 
R. F. Loehr, Felix Borowski, Joseph E. 
Schuecker, John Curtis, Dr. Otto Kinkel- 
dey, Julius Mattfeld and Dr. Theodore 
Baker for assistance in the preparation 
of the volume. 


*BAKER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
MusIciANs. Third Eddétion. 
Enlarged by ALFRED REMY. 
New York: G. Schirmer. 
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HENRY 1. FLECK, LL.D, 


Head Musical Department, 
Hunter College, New York. 


68th St. and Park Ave. - Tel. 2443 Rhinelander 








MAY LAIRD BROWN—Lyric Diction 


(DORA DUTY JONES METHOD) 
Telephone Riverside 2605. (Authorized Exponent) 
1 W. 89th St., New York 


CECIL BURLEIGH 


27 West 81st St., New York City 
Until June 25, 1919 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 


REBECCA CLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST 
Lessons in Viola, Harmony and Ensemble 
Address care Musical America. 


ETHEL CAVE COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 
57 West 58th St., N. Y. 


MR. AND MRS. ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 


12 Rue d’Agnesseau 
efo F.C: A, 
J, WARREN ERB MSouieSnar#— 


Address: 220 Madison Ave., New York 
Tel. Murray Hill 427 


PAUL DUFAULT Tenor 


Now on ‘Transcontinental Tour of Canada from Hali- 
fax to Vancouver, 

















Plaza 2450 





Paris, France 





Personal address: St. Helene de Bagot, Canada, P. Q. 


WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address, 5) West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone Columbus 7031 











VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING In all its branches 


THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 


WALTER HENRY HALL 


PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC 
Columbia University 


Liles Miller HEMSTRE TE SINGING 


SINGING 
50 West 67th St. Tel. Columbus 1445 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 








Here is a biographical dictionary that 
ought to be on the table of every music- 
lover and musician in the country. It is 
comprehensive and up to date and has 
been made with thought and care, not 
with the hurried procedure that charac- 
terizes so many books of this kind and 
which is so often evidenced in their un- 
reliability. At the end of the volume is 
an appendix of additions and corections. 

A. W. K. 





CONCERTS IN NEW BEDFORD 


Hear Olive Kline, Laura Littlefield and 
Robert Gunderson as Soloists 


NEw Beprorp, MAss., May 10.—Le 
Cercle Gounod orchestra and chorus re- 
cently gave their third and last concert 
of the season at the New Bedford Thea- 
ter. Olive Kline was the soloist of the 
evening. The audience was very large and 
appreciative. The orchestra appeared in 
more numbers alone this time than ever 
before and gave a very good account of 
itself. Mrs. Stella H. Godreau, wife of 
the conductor, was Miss Kline’s accom- 
panist. 

A pleasing musicale was held in the 
auditorium of the New Bedford Woman’s 
Club House on May 2, Mrs. Mabelle W. 
Bassett presiding. Edith Drescott Wood- 
cock, contralto, and Mrs. Stella H. God- 
reau, pianist, were the artists. Their 
program was excellently given and much 
enjoyed. 

On May 5 a splendid program was 
given in the High School Hall by the 
High School Orchestra. Robert Gunder- 
son, violinist, and Laura Littlefield, so- 
prano, were the soloists. Mr. Gunderson 
is at present studying with Felix Winter- 
nitz and a member of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. A. Es 





MEMPHIs, TENN.—On May 6 Leo Pol- 
skee, the twelve-year-old pianist, pupil 
of Walter Chapman, gave a recital at 
Goodwyn Institute, assisted by Ervin 
Farley, baritone, and Birdie Chamberlin, 
accompanist. 


ETTA HAMILTON MORRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Bedford 6935 17 Revere Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EDMUND J, MYER Voice 


703 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 
SUMMER TERM IN SBATTLB 
Teacher o - Karle 
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___Tegcher of Theo 
LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 








MME. NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. Private 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 

M’g’t. Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 


DOUGLAS POWELL SPECIALIST IN VOICE 


PLACEMENT 


Teacher of Clara Loring and other prominent singers. 
1425 Broadway, New York, Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg. Phone Bryant 1274 











ARTHUR J, HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, - - ~ 


EDITH MILLIGAN KING, Pianist 


ACCOMPANIST—TEACHER—SOLOIST 
Studio, 63 Gates Ave., Brooklyn 
Telephone, Prospect 9315 


MASS. 





ADELE LUIS RANKIN Soprano 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 236 West 15th St., New York City 


FRANCIS ROGERS , 


Concert Baritone 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 144 East 62nd St., New York 








SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York 


Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 
53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


MAUD MORGAN, Harp Soloist 


_ Concerts—Instruction 
((Teaching Children a Specialty) 


216 W. 56th St. Phone—Circle 1505 
Summer Address, Princes Bay P. O. Phone Tottenville 1269 


LEILA TYNDALL MOSES, Piano 


Mason Touch and Technique 
Thorough, Quick, Interesting 


Taught by his former pupil and assistant 
1157 Lexington Ave., New York City. Tel. Lenox 6467 


ANNE McDONOUGH 1823 Walnut St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Study Sight Singing and become an authori- 














tative Leader instead of a dependent follower. 








THE SITTIG TRIO . 


VIOLIN, ’CELLO AND PIANO 
RECITALS, CLUBS. MUSICALES, ETC. 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
167 West 80th St. Tel. Schuyler 9520 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COMPOSER 
Care of John Church Company, New York 


THEO. VAN YORX, Tenor 


Vocal Studios: 22 West 39th St., New York 
Telephone Greeley 3701 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


COMPOSBPR—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MMB. ANNE PB. ZIEGLER, Director 
All singers made self-supporting. Summer term at 
New York and Asbury Park 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York 














SAN CARLO FORCE Ie 
INVADE SMOKY ci 


Pittsburgh Hails Gallo Artis; 
Mario and Craft Included ;, 
Fine List of Singer: 


Pittsburgh, May 


ITTSBURGH has gone throy 

week of Italianized grand 0} 
ianized atmosphere and Italiani 
lish. In a word, the San Car 
Company, Fortune Gallo, impres:y; 
been with us. Next to Gariba 
is the greatest man in the eyes o 
Italians. They are more or les 
Fortune Gallo is a great mar 
gives grand opera in the gran 
at almost movie prices. 

The opening performance, on \o 
night, was of “Lucia di Lammerny 
On Tuesday “The Secret of Suzy 
and “I Pagliacci” were given. 
Wednesday matinée was “The Barbs 
Seville.” Wednesday night br 
“Aida;” Thursday, “La Bohéme;” | 
day, “Rigoletto;” Saturday mat 
“Madama_ Butterfly,” and = Saty 
night, “La Gioconda.” As the casts 
interchangeable, it would be wast 
space to mention the alignment for 
opera. Suffice it to say that Qu 
Mario, coloratura or dramatic sop 
at will, sang Lucia, Rosina in “The } 
ber,” Mimi in “Bohéme” and (ili 
“Rigoletto.” Hers is a versatile ge 
She is one of the most gifted sopr 
who have come here. 

Elizabeth Amsden sang the title» 
in “Suzanne,” “Aida” and “Giocor 
She is a most gifted singer; both hi 
onically and vocally she was super, 

Marcella Craft sang Cio-Cio-Su 
“Madama Butterfly,” her only perf 
ance here. She was an impressive 
terfly. She was most competent in 
dramatic episodes. 

Sofia Charlebois, Fortune Gallo’s j 
sang Nedda in “I Pagliacci” and Mu 
in “Boheme.” She made the most of 
few appearances. 

The tenor leads were taken by | 
seppe Agostini, Romeo Boscacci 
Manuel Salazar, all of them 
equipped vocally and expert in techni 
The baritones were Joseph Royer, Ar 
Antola and Rodolfo Fornari; the ba 
Riccardo Barducci, Pietro de Biasi 
Natale Cervi. Of these, Cervi dex 
special commendation. He was the « 
dian and the “‘heavy,” and he was a 
efficient singer and actor. Whenever 
didn’t know what to do with a pa! 
seemed, they handed it to Cervi, an 
made it blossom as a rose. He is 4 
eran vocalist and a delightful pers 
ity. He sang in almost every 0 
sometimes twice a day. 

The orchestra, augmented, was 1 
the baton of Gaetano Merola, whi 
rected every performance with (dis 
tion. 

The members of the entire local lt 
colony turned out every night, and |! 
wished to study Italian, all one ha 
do was to stand in the lobby before, 
ing and after the opera. 

On Friday night the choir boy: 
Trinity Church gave their annual : 
This time it was an operetta in two 
“Lady Icicle,” both book and musi 
work of Harry Austin, organist 
choirmaster. The music was mellifli 
the story interesting and the produ! 
professional in finish. The fifty 1 


boys are known all over for aes _ 





Public School Music Events Are 
Received in Zanesville, Ohio 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, May 8.—l" 
by C. Lee Hetzler, head of the mu 
the public schools, the High »* 
students gave the operetta, “In !! 
to capacity houses at the High ~ 
Auditorium on April 29 and 30. 
High School Orchestra furnishe‘ 
music. 

A second series of concerts was 
on May 6, 9 and 10, by the grade ?! 
in which they presented ‘“Midsu! 
Night” and a pageant of the w2! 
titled “To Arms of Liberty.” The © 
School Orchestra furnished the mus' 
these concerts. It was a most aml! 
enterprise and drew full houses fo! 
performance. More than 700 cl 
took part. C. Lee Hetzler direct’ 
music at all performances. He we: 
assisted by C. M. Brown and Sue! 
Miss Duvall was at the piano. 
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Youthful Pianist Expounds Her Theories of Tone and Technique— 
Never Had a Lesson in Pure Technique and Its Principles—Her 
Early Struggles for a Musical Education—Almost All of Her 


oduction of a Large Tone Is Mainly 
a Mental Matter, Declares Miss Byrd 


Studies Done in America—Importance of Relaxation and Control 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 














INIFRED BYRD began her pianis- 
tic career toward the end of last 
on with a piano recital in A®olian 
|, For a début it was an excellent 
nning; the critics commended her; 
“made good.” This season she went 
Better and gave two recitals, in which 
B showed gain in growth and maturity, 
) deepened her hold on the public. By 
same token she might be expected 
rive three recitals next season. This 
ere conjecture of course, but, judging 
bm her past success, she could easily 
ounce them, and there are plenty of 
»le who would take pleasure in hear- 
them. For the playing of petite 
ifred Byrd is different from that of 
y other young pianists; it has vital- 
and a vision into the meaning of the 
poser that claim and hold attention; 
; imaginative and colorful. 
liss Byrd says she always wanted to 
h musician, even asa tiny child. “My 
» mother had been a_ pianist—one 
e well known on the Pacific Coast—- 
I never really knew her, as she passed 
arly out of my life. I picked up a 
le elementary knowledge of music, I 
cely know how. Then I was allowed 
music lessons from a little 
ther—the kind we are all familiar 
h. My step-mother was very fond of 
ic and favored my studies. But my 
ner did not approve. He felt that 
10 practice was the cause of wrecking 
own mother’s health. So after a year 


so musie lessons were discontinued, 
I was left to my own devices. I 
d to work by myself, for it was not 
sible for me to let music alone, I 
ted it so much. Things went on like 
for several years, when at last a 
y out opened to me. A noted harpsi- 
d player, Frances Pelton- Jones, came 
alem, as she was touring in that part 
he country. I met her; she heard 
and told my father I really must he 
wed to have a musical education. At 
it was arranged that I should go to 
ton, to the New England Conserva- 
and should have Carl Baerman for 
eacher. You can believe I was a 
py child when this weighty decision 
finally made. In due time I found 
elf in Boston, with Carl Baerman as 
teacher. I had him from the very 
- He took the greatest interest ia 
and taught me for five or six years— 


n? 


have 


all the time I was there. I won several 
scholarships and worked very hard. 
A Natural Technique 

‘“‘When I went to Baerman it might be 
said I had a natural technique, acquired 
while working by myself. The little 
teacher I started with never spoke of 
technique; the word was probably not in 
her vocabulary. Mr. Baerman himself 
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Winifred Byrd, Brilliant Young American 
Pianist 


gave me no technical training either, 
doubtless thinking I would acquire suf- 
ficient technique from the pieces I 
studied. So Ican say I really have never 
had a lesson in pure technique and its 
principles in my life. Wher I went to 
Boston I suppose I had this so-called nat- 
ural technique, as the result of self 
study; but I had always to find out tech- 
nical things for myself. Later, when | 
went to Carreno in Berlin, she gave me 
a few technical exercises, and they con- 
stitute the extent of my instruction along 
that line. 

“Although Baerman had been so kind 
and had done so much for me, I felt, after 
six years with him, that a year in Ger- 
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LIVE NEVIN 


SOPRANO 


“She sings, apparently, for the sheer joy of it, 
and it is a joy to hear her.’’—Milwaukee Senfinel. 


Address: Sewickley, Pennsylvania 
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PESCIA 


WEST 72nd ST.. NEW YORK LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 


with lessons from Carreno, would 
be a great thing. I admired her im- 
mensely, her playing, everything about 
her. And I enjoyed the season with her 
more than I can say. After I came back 
to America I intended going to her again 
to prepare for concert work. But just 
then Mme. Carreno became ill and un- 
able to do anything for me. In a little 
while she had left us, and so I worked 
again by myself. 

“T really do not begin my daily prac- 
tice with a lot of technical exercises. I 
have studied the principles of relaxation 
and control, and apply these at once to 
pieces or to whatever I am specially 
working on. Perhaps this is the result 
of my natural technique; but I do not 
seem to feel the need of spending the 
precious hours of the morning with exer- 


many, 


cises. I do some work on the Virgil 
Clavier and find it a wonderful aid to 


accuracy and precision. It is like mak- 
ing records for the Duo-Art, for with 
those one must be so very exact. So I 
try to have that aim before me when I 
study piano—precision and accuracy. 


The Secrets of Fine Tone 


“And then relaxation; how much there 
is in that, though it is not well under- 
stood as yet. One critic lifted my hand 
and arm, after my last recital, with the 
remark, ‘it is just as relaxed as it looks.’ 
l’irm fingers and relaxed arms are the 
two secrets of control and fine tone; but 
they are no secrets to those who under- 
stand them. 

“T am asked how I manage to produce 
such a big tone from the piano. I really 
don’t know, I answer, except that it may 
be because I think big tone. One must 
first think it before one can make it. So 
you see it is a mental process all the way 
through. 

“Do you know who I think is the sensa- 
tion of the present musical season? 
Surely James G. Huneker. He has given 





life and sparkle and zest to newspaper 
criticism in New York. Since he knows 
piano literature so well, he understands 
what you are trying to do, and is able to 
correct and advise, which he does in such 
kindly yet brilliant, unique fashion. A 
critic of this sort can give #uch help and 
encouragement to young artists who need 
it. But there are not many such critics, 
who are willing to listen to your work 
and give fair, intelligent judgment. So 
many are not competent. One of the lat- 
ter sort gave me a poor notice, because 
he was convinced beforehand I couldn’t 
play, since my hand was so small I 
couldn’t reach an octave. I had to refute 
this report by playing octaves for the 
people who had believed the man’s story. 
Memorizing 

“T begin at once to memorize the piece, 
after looking it through once or twice. 
I analyze and learn in sections, often 
each hand alone, though not always. It 
is fine practice to be able to play one 
hand as solo from beginning to end; then 
the other hand likewise. For a technical 
piece, like the last movement of Chopin’s 
B Flat Minor Sonata, I use the metro- 
nome to work up the tempo, or to play 
it in many varieties of tempo both slow 
and fast. 

“T have been resting a little since my 
last recital, but shall soon be at work 
again. Summer is the time we have to 
prepare for the Winter campaign. I 
shall arrange at least three programs, 
besides a couple of concertos. There 's 
always plenty of work for us to do!” 

One cannot close this talk with the 
serious-eyed little artist without a word 
of reference to her personal representa- 
tive, Mrs. Marie Gouléd. Miss Byrd 
owes much to her care, encouragement 
and very efficient service. Her aid has 
been invaluable to the young pianist, who 
may consider herself fortunate indeed tv 
have such a devoted counsellor and 
friend. 





GIVE ALL-GRIEG PROGRAM 


Per Nielsen Appears with Mme. Tollef- 
sen, Penha and Chorus 


An evening of Grieg’s compositions, 
arranged by Per Nielsen, baritone, took 
place on Saturday, May 10, at the Wal- 


dorf-Astoria. Augusta Tollefsen, pianist; 
Michel Penha, ’cellist, and the Norwegian 
Singing Society, under the direction of 
Ole Windingstad, assisted Mr. Nielsen 
in the giving of the program, and Fran- 
cis Moore played the piano accompani- 
ments. For musicianly intelligence of 
interpretation, Mme. Tollefsen and Mr. 
Penha must have taken first place had 
such rankings been in order, with their 
playing of the Sonata for Piano and 
’Cello, Op. 36, in A Minor, while for sheer 
charm and infectious gaiety the chorus, 
of forty men’s voices, stood pre-eminent 
with its “Brumbasken.” The bass con- 
tingent possesses splendidly rich and mu- 
sical vocal quality; the tenors, as in so 
many other male choruses, are by com- 
parison rather thin-voiced, but in this 
number particularly the precision of 
their attacks and their nice adjustment 
of dynamics more than made up for any 
lack of more obvious and ready appeal. 
Their other numbers were “Sangerhil- 

n,” “Rotnas Knut ” and, with Mr. Niel- 
sen, “Norranakvad,” “Kongekvad,” “Den 
Store Hvide Flok” and “Landkjending.” 

Mr. Nielsen himself has a voice of 
much power but not conspicuous for mu- 
sical quality. Indeed it is rather de- 
lamatory in character, and consequently 
the little Grieg lyrics, so intriguing when 
the glamor of vocal charm is cast about 
their fluent melodies, did not seem the 
best of vehicles for his art. “En Digters 
Sidste Sang,” “Du Gamle Mor,” “Med 
en Primula Veris,” “Til Norge,” “En 
Svane” and “Meno Jeg Venter” were Mr. 
Nielsen’s solo offerings on a program 
the choice of which reflected credit on his 
musical judgment. 

A good-sized audience was present de- 
spite the very inclement were 
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INCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


ablished 1867 


All Departments of the Conservatory are open throughout the year. 
faculty numbers leading Musicians and Artists of to-day. 


' the best methods. The 


most completely equipped buildings devoted to music in America. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


MASTER VIOLIN CLASS this season under EUGENE YSAYE 
SS BERTHA BAUR, Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
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at any time. 


MISS BERTHA BAUR, Directress 
Instructs, sestns and educates 


Day and resident students may 








TAMAKI MIURA 


JAPANESE PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


Club Organized by Mme, Genovese Gives 
Second Musicale in Rutherford, N. J. 


RUTHERFORD, N. J., May 19.—The sec- 
ond musicale of the Salon Musical Club, 
recently organized, through the activities 
of Nana Genovese, mezzo-soprano, and 
several other women prominent in society 
and musical circles in Rutherford, took 
place at the beautiful home of Mme. 
Genovese in Orient Way, on Sunday eve- 
ning, May 4. The purpose of the club is 
to bring together artists of ability, com- 
posers, advanced students and music- 
lovers, to foster musical taste and to es- 
tablish talented young persons in their 
musical studies. The artists appearing 
included John Leahy, tenor; Lala Gillies, 
contralto; Elizabeth Eckel, soprano, and 
Tilla Gemunder, soprano. An exception- 
ally interesting program was. given. 
There was a large attendance and the 
artists were enthusiastically received. 
The new organization promises to be very 
popular with the music-loving public of 
Rutherford. 





CECIL ARDEN 


Contralto 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
is singing 

A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
La Morenita 


Valse Douleureuse 
AMERICAN MASTER SONGS by 
Bainbridge Crist, Cecil Burleigh, Wil- 
liam Lester, Leo Ornstein, Fay Fos 
ter, Julius Chaloff Sent on trial 


CARL FISCHER: New York, Boston, Chicago 


EDNA THOMAS 


MEZZO SOPRANO 


Now in France in war-work 
Début In Fall 























Management: KINGSBERY FOSTER 
25 West 42d St., New York 


CONDUCTOR 
VOICE and REPERTOIRE 
Operatic Ensemble Classes 
STUDIO: Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway New York 


Available for Concerts 1919-20 
Sparks M. Berry, Manager 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Associate Manager : A. Bagarezy 
1495 Broadway, New York 





DUDLEY BUCK 


Summer Course June 10-Aug. 10 


T E ACHER ‘OF SINGING 
Marie 
Hinckley, Edgar Schofield 
50 W. 67th St., New York. 


(Prominent Pupils: Morrisey, Allen 





and others.) 
Phone Col. 8462 
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Maggie Teyte Returns to London Stage in 


a 


ae “Monsieur Beaucaire,’’ Messager’s New Opera 


Marion Green, American Baritone, Gains Recognition for His Part in the Production—Amy Wood- 
forde-Finden’s Song Cycle Another Feature of the Week—Easter Season Brings Excel- 
lent ‘‘Messiah’’ Performance and Concert of ‘‘Parsifal’’ Excerpts—Ratcliff Quartet Closes 
Concert Series—New Trio Makes Effective Début—Notable Recitals and Fine Operatic 
Productions Hold Metropolis’ Attention 








Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. I., April 28, 1919. 

UCH interest has centered in the 

performance of the late Amy Wood- 
forde-Finden’s “On Jhelum River” and 
the production of Messager’s operatic 
version of “Monsieur Beaucaire,’” some- 
thing like sixteen years after Lewis 
Waller’s memorable triumph in the play. 
Another great pleasure was that afforded 
by the magnificent performance of “The 
Messiah” by the Royal Choral Society at 
the Albert Hall on Good Friday, with 
Agnes Nicholls, Phyllis Lett, Frank Mul- 
lings and Robert Radford as soloists. 
The Holy Week and Easter lull has not 
been so marked as usual, and now we are 
in for a really busy season. 

We had a happy twenty minutes at 
the Comedy Theater on the afternoon of 
April 16, when Amy Woodforde-Finden’s 
song eycle, “On Jhelum River,” was pro- 
duced, with scenery by Mare Henri. The 
number was excellently sung by Doris 
Barrington and Hastings Wilson. It is 
a Kashmiri love story in three tableaux, 
the first, with the girl and her lover, on 
the river; the second takes place in 


her home, where she is being shown 
the jewels she will possess if she will 
wed the man of her parents’ choice, and 
the third again is on the river, where 
her family seeks to take vengeance on 
her for her refusal to comply with their 
wishes, and where she is rescued by her 
lover. It proved an attractive episode, 
delightfully treated. 

That it was André Messager who com- 
posed the music for “Monsieur Beau- 
caire” was a guarantee of its good qual- 
ity, and though the book has been well 
handled by Frederic Lonsdale, the lyrics 
by Adrian Ross are not of the best and 
sometimes seem to impede the music. 
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But perhaps that comment is hypercrit- 
ical. One and all, the members of the 
cast scored great successes, especially 
Maggie Teyte as the wayward Lady 
Mary, a réle which was specially de- 
signed for her. She is piquant and 
dainty, grave and gay, and in each mood 
entirely delightful, with her wonderful 
voice greatly improved since we heard it 
last at His Majesty’s Theater. 


“Discover” Marion Green 


In the title part the management pre- 
sented a newly “discovered” baritone, 
Marion Green, an American, who, when 
he has become more at ease in the part 
and more used to the costumes of the 
Beaux of Bath, will leave nothing to be 
desired either vocally or dramatically. 
His enunciation is excellent. As the gay 
and giddy Lucy, Alice Moffat scored a 
very real success, and as Lord Winterset, 
Robert Parker, the American bass, late 
of the Beecham Opera Company, was all 
that could be desired in this sinister part. 
One of Lady Mary’s best songs is “That’s 
a woman’s way.” In good solos Beau- 
caire has not been generously treated, 
though his “Gold, White and Blue” is 
charming and all his duets with Lady 
Mary are perfect. The whole of the 
opera is a series of episodes which are 
captivating and dainty, even though they 
be a trifle more in the French than the 
English vein! 


Quartet Closes Its Season 


April 16 saw the last of the present 
series of Leighton House Concerts given 
by the Christine Ratcliff String Quar- 
tet. There was a fine performance of 
Glazounoff’s Quartet by the Misses Rat- 
cliff, Bowater, Evans and Willis. Austen 
Carnegie contributed songs by Bach and 
Purcell to the excellent program. 

A new trio made its début on Thurs- 
day evening last in A®olian Hall. The 
members are Anatole Melzak, violinist; 
Mr. Hannucci, ’cellist, and Serge Kaish, 
pianist. They played William Hurle- 
stone’s G Major Trio, a “Sapphic Poem” 
by Granville Bantock, a “Phantasie” by 
John Ireland and Dvorak’s “Dumky” 
Trio, with great sincerity and excellent 
balance, and their future performances 
are looked for with interest. 

News comes from the country of the 
really enormous success of the Chappell 
Provincial Ballad Company, which has 
already given concerts in Birmingham, 
liverpool, Bradford, Newcastle, Edin- 
burgh Glasgow and Manchester, each 
town clamoring eagerly for the promise 
of at least an annual visit. The soloists 
were D’Alvarez, Louise Dale, Margaret. 
Cooper, Gervase Elwes, Robert Radford 
and Benno Moiseiwitsch, with the addition 
of Alec Maclean and his now famous New 
Queen’s Hall Light Orchestra. 

At the Queen’s Hall on Good Friday 
the annnual concert of excerpts from 
“Parsifal” was given, with Carrie Tubb 
as the soloist in Kundry’s “Heart-in-Sor- 
row” and the closing scene from the 
“Twilight of the Gods.” 


Easter Concerts 


Easter Sunday brought big concerts: 
everywhere. Arthur de Greef played at 
the Palladium, an event of some interest, 
as it was his last appearance before re- 
turning to Brussels. At the same con- 
cert Elsie Stralia and Robert Radford 
gave vocal numbers. At the Royal Al- 
bert Hall there was a fine concert under 
Landon Ronald’s direction, with Desirée 
Ellinger to sing and Gordon Bryan as 
the pianist, while at the Queen’s Hall, 
both in the afternoon and in the evening, 
the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra, under 
Sir Henry Wood, had John Booth as the 
vocalist and Katherine Goodson as piano 
soloist in the Grieg Concerto and a group 
of Chopin pieces, which she did magnifi- 
cently. Ambrose Thomas’s “Mignon” 
Overture opened and _  Tchaikovsky’s 
Valse from “Eugen Onegin” ended a very 
fine program. 

The splendid list of operas at Drury 
Lane included. “Louise,” “Tristan and 
Isolde,” “The Magic Flute,” “Samson 
and Delilah,” “The Seraglio,” “Madame 
Butterfly” and “Tannhauser,” all played 
to packed houses. 


The final orchestral concert of this 
season was given by Landon Ronald at 
the Royal Albert Hall on the afternoon 
of April 27. Popular works of Debussy, 
Sibelius, Tchaikovsky, Saint-Saéns, Schu- 
bert, Wagner and Grieg were received 
with marked approval. 

Three fine concerts were the offering 
to the musical public of April 26. Benno 
Moiseiwitsch brought together an enor- 
mous audience, well over 2000, at the 
Queen’s Hall, and by his brilliant play- 
ing roused the highest énthusiasm. He 





opened with the Schumann “S) mp) 


Studies,” which he followed wit! tre 


ao = 


four of the Chopin Etudes, an 
with five Studies by Liszt. As an o,, 
he gave a marvellous performan, 
Chopin’s Valse in D Flat. Alliec to, 
remarkable personal and poeti: 
this player has a quite phenomen, 
ness of touch and a brilliance of ¢,, 
tion which never fail to captivat 
hold his audiences. 


Michael Dore, the new Russia) yj 
ist, gave at the second of his ty 0 » 
recitals in Wigmore Hall the grat} 
thoven Concerto. Other numbe's , 
the César Franck Sonata in A ay 
Conus’s Concerto in E Minor. [,; 
valuable help from L. Davis at the ,), 


Vladimir Rosing gave the las: 9 
present series of vocal recitals at 4; 
Hall with a request program. {e, 
magnificent readings of his num se; 
pecially of Duparc’s “Phidyle,’ \; 
sorgsky’s “The Death Serenade”’ an; 
Kennedy-Fraser Hebridean Song, “ 
of Heart’s Desire.” His encores 
nine in number. His success wis ¢ 
mous, for his dramatic percept:on 
wonderful ability to create atmos) 
is nothing short of phenomenal. \; 
di Veroli was at the piano. H.1 
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TO PRODUCE HADLEY WORK 





“‘New Earth” Will Be Produced in Fall 
by Nashua, N. H., Chorus 


The latest work by Henry Hadley, 
the American conductor and composer, is 
“The New Earth.” This composition, 
which is considered by musicians who 
have heard it one of the best works 
written by Mr. Hadley, is to be sung in 
the Fall by the choral society in Nashua, 
N. H., under the direction of E. G. Hood, 
‘who has just put the composition in re- 
hearsal. “The New Earth” will also be 
used probably at Chautauqua in July, 
under the direction of Alfred Hallam. 

Mr. Hadley has composed over 150 
songs and piano pieces, three concert 
overtures, four symphonies, chamber 
music, four ballads for solo, chorus and 
orchestra, cantatas, ballet suites, three 
comic operas and recently the opera 
“*Azora,” produced by the Chicago Opera 
Association; a one-act lyric drama, 
“Bianca” produced in New York last 
Fall, and an “Ode to Music,’”’ produced 
cat the Worcester Festival in 1917. Mr. 


Hadley has had the good fortune to} 
all of his larger works produced |\vy » 
orchestral bodies in this country 
Europe. 





Shriners Applaud Helen Weille 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., May 17.--At 
Shriners’ Festival on May 14 Helen \ 
ler, the gifted contralto, was heard 
was so well received that she wa; 
engaged for a concert there in the | 
Miss Weiller took the place of ( 
Seagle, who was indisposed ani ¢ 
not appear. Mary Law was the ac 
panist. 





The operetta, “A Chinese Ho 
moon,” was presented by the Lanca 
Pa., Operatic Society at the Fulton 
era House on April 21 and 22. They 
cipals were M. J. Snook, J. F. F itzh 
Reah F. Stauffer, William F. Zei 
Herbert Smeltz, Mrs. Luther Wohl 
Irene Gable, Alberta Kiffer, Theresa 
Evoy, Mrs. J. F. Schnupp, Anna B: 
Esther Wolf, Esther Grube and (Ca 
Kirchner. 
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Photo by Copperfield 


“Without doubt one of the greatest pianists of the world.” 
Le Canada, March 16, 1915. 
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. Array of Artists and 
Siaree Audiences Attend 


¢ 


Opening Concerts 


Don, GA,y May 12.—With a list of 
ble in its array and with huge 
jrawn from all of southern 
‘4, the music festival of Macon, the 
guqua of the South, began on May 
bo. Auditorium, with its capacity of 
Bhad een enlarged to accommodate 
Ian improvement shown to be justi- 
» huge audiences at the con- 


: not 


Aces 


y Ul 


e room could have been used at the 
»ann-Heink concert on last Thurs- 
Avhen the diva made her first ap- 
n this city. Seats were sold 
rly in the morning of her scheduled 
rance and numbers were turned 
She was welcomed by the largest 
ance thus far. 


e, Ponselle, appearing on the open- 
ight, received a welcome parallel to 
in Atlanta. Her numbers included 
from “Pagliacci,” “Gioconda” and 
ama Butterfly.” And so entlusias- 
»s her audience that the officials of 
estival have already promised her 
next season’s program. 
jiences of more than 2000 greeted So- 
Brasiau and the Metropolitan Opera 
et on the two following nights. 
Braslau’s offerings included arias 
“Orfeo” and “Lucrezia Borgia” and 
ns of her best songs, in all of which 
id admirable work. The quartet, on 
ollowing evening, was composed of 
ra Sparkes, Raymonde Delaunois, 
elo Diaz and Thomas Chalmers. In 
and ensemble numbers the artists 
all effective. The accompaniments 
played by Prof. Joseph Maerz of 
eyan College, who was called upon 
ly before the concert, and notwith- 
fing the fact that he played without 
brsals, supported the artists admira- 


nce 


me. Schumann-Heink, assisted by 
k La Forge, was presented on the 
ving evening in classical numbers 
var songs. Mr. La —— —— 


BAC ON FESTIVAL BEGINS AUSPICIOUSLY 


as pianist and composer, playing an 
Etude by MacDowell, as well as his own 
Valse, while the prima donna sang his 
song, “Before the Crucifix.” 

Zimbalist, with odds against him for a 
crowd in the nature of a street dance to 
welcome home soldiers, easily drew 2500 
persons, the most gratifying single fea- 
ture to officials of the festival. Frem- 
stad, on Saturday night, with odds 
against her also, drew 2700 and scored 
another of her great triumphs. 

The New York Chamber Music Society, 
Carolyn Beebe, director, has been en- 
gaged for the entire two weeks, assisting 
the soloists excellently at last night’s con- 
cert. This week the members will give 
two or three special concerts. The so- 
ciety is composed this year of: Pierre 
Henrotte, first violin; Scipione Guidi, 


Paul Kefer, ‘eeio; Ludwig anol, VICTORIA STUDENTS 
aoupie ae 5 7US ave zangunus, ciari- 
Rca aieesattsatttis wae IN ANNUAL CONCERT 


and Joseph Franzl, French horn. 

The statement often made during the 
weeks prior to the opening of the festival, 
that two weeks of continuous music is 
too much for a city of 75,000, will be 
tested during the coming six days. when 
such artists as May Petersen Merle Al- 
cock, Fernando Carpi, Reinald Werren- 
rath, Mischa Elman, Anna Fitziu, An- 
dres de Segurola, Josef Hofmann, Carv- 
lina Lazzari. Giovanni Martinelli, Fran- 
ces Alda and Guiseppe De Luca will he 
here. 

Music festival officials, particularly 
Dr. A. P. Bourland, director, have no 
doubt that the two weeks of music will 
become, with this year, a permanent in- 
stitution in Macon. M. F. E. 





Settlement Presents Misses Gunn and 
Tweedy 


The Music School Settlement of New 
York had as soloists at its concert on 
May 11 Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist, 
and Maud Tweedy, dramatic soprano, 
with Ethel Watson Usher at the piano. 
Miss Gunn made an excellent impression 
in the Mendelssohn Concerto and other 
numbers. Miss Tweedy was also delight- 
ful in her offerings. A. T. 3B. 





Margaret Wilson Sings Farewell to Sol- 
diers in Germany 
[Associated Press Dispatch] 


METZ, May 11.—Margaret Wilson 
daughter of the President, bade fare- 
well to Metz last night at a soldiers’ 
concert at which she sang. On taking 
leave, Miss Wilson said: 

“We now belong to one big family— 
the League of Nations. I will not say 
good-bye to you but au revoir.” 





Luis Espinal to Teach on Pacific Coast 
Until Fall 


Luis Espinal, the New York vocal in- 
structor, left on Thursday, May 23, for 
San Francisco, where he will teach dur- 
ing the months of June, July and Sep- 
tember. He returns to New York to re- 
sume his teaching on Oct. 1. 




































































HOLLAND 


PIANO built according 


to scientific principles, 
especially for musical 
people, who naturally expect an 
instrument to yield perfect service 
in musical quality and wear. Bush 
& Lane Grands and Uprights are 
thoroughly qualified to meet all 
requirements of home, school, 
studio or other use where the 
highest degree of service is desired. 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 


Makers of Bush & Lane Pianos and 
the famous Cecilian Player-Piano 
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HALLETT GILBERTE TO 
REST AND COMPOSE 
DURING THE SUMMER 











Hallett Gilberté, Composer 


Hallett Gilberté, the widely known song 
composer, left New York two weeks ago 
for his summer home “‘Melody Manse” at 
Lincolnville Beach, Maine, where he will 
remain until the fall. Mr. Gilberteée has not 
been heard as widely in concert this sea- 
son as in other years, owing to his hav- 
ing remained in Maine until Christmas 
time on account of the influenza epidemic. 
His Southern and Western tour in Febru- 
ary was interrupted when he was taken 
with influenza in Chicago. He recovered 
from it completely, but decided not to 
concertize any more this season and re- 
mained in New York for the active 
months of the musical season. 

At Lincolnville Beach he will rest and 
also complete a number of compositions 
which he has begun. Among these are 
several songs which will be heard next 
season. 





The last musicale of the season of the 
Pi Tau Kappa Club took place recently 
in the studio of Florence McMillan, pian- 
ist and coach, of New York. An inter- 
esting program was given and a large 
audience was present. 


Anticipated Program at Normal 
School Draws Large Crowd 
Local Artists on Tour 


VictToriA, B. C., May 3.—The annual 
concert of the Victoria Normal School 
was given in the auditorium on May 2, 
when a large audience heard the much 
anticipated concert. This was the fourth 
annual concert under the conductorship 
of Ida Morris, the talented music in- 
structor, and the school choir, assisted 
by the school orchestra. The students 
and graduates presented an admirably 


arranged and most enjoyable program. 
The number included vocal solos, read- 
ings by Elizabeth Corrance, a vocal trio, 
“A Japanese Love Song” (Thomas), 
sung by the Misses Parfitt, Pigott and 
Mills; part-songs by Dvorak, Arne, Schu- 
bert, Coleridge-Taylor, Needham and 
Nevin, and some old English airs ar- 
ranged by Percy Fletcher. The part- 
songs, accompanied by Miss Morris, were 
capitably given, and considerable talent 
was disclosed. In the solos, special men- 
tion must be made of Mona Misener, 
Amy Johnson, Winnifred Bell and Violet 
Parfitt, all of whom showed excellent 
training and delighted those present, 
judging from the repeated and hearty 
recalls. During the evening Miss Mor- 
ris, who was presented with a magnifi- 
cent bouquet of roses from the school 
choir and graduates, played with splen- 
did musicianship the Valse Brillante of 
Chopin. 

The Province of British Columbia has 
two normal schools, one at Vancouver, 
the other in the Capital City, Victoria. 
For four months each year vocal train- 
ing is included in the curriculum of these 
schools, and students obtaining certain 
proficiency and _ qualifications become 
graduates and are given certificates, 
thus enabling them to teach vocal music 
in the public schools throughout the 
province. Each school gives its annual 
concert and during the war the concerts 
have been given in aid of the Red Cross. 
As is expected, these events are always 
looked forward to with great interest, so 
much so that the large auditoriums of 
the schools are crowded with the parents 
and friends of these music students. 

Mrs. Macdonald Fahey, of the Victoria 
Academy of Music, left here last week to 
fill a number of engagements on Van- 
couver Island; at Camp Lewis, where 
there are several thousand American 
troops stationed; at Tacoma, Wash., un- 
der the auspices of the Orpheus Club, 
and at Duncan’s, B. C., with the Duncan 
Symphony Orchestra. Mrs. Irene Walsh 
Nasmith, who traveled with her, will act 
as accompanist. Recently Mrs. Fahey 
made a tour through Washington and 
Oregon, where she appeared in concert 
at Salem, Yakima and twice at Portland, 
at the latter city appearing with the 
Portland Symphony Orchestra, and also 
giving an entire program for the Mc- 
Dowell Club. G. J. D. 


Spanish poerann in Benefit 


The artists of the late Spanish Thea- 
ter gave a benefit for themselves at the 
Park Theater on the evening of May 11 
and realized about $2,500. The perform- 
ance was of the old Spanish zarzuela 
“Marina.” Senor Valdes, a member of 
the company, declared that the success 
of the production showed that the Span- 
ish Theater was not dead, and that it 
would probably go on under new auspices. 





















American Mezzo Soprano 


“ Marguerite Fontrese 


(Management: Jules Daiber, N. Y.) 


Is singing these songs by American composers 








Peace 
Love’s Pilgrimage 
The Doe-Skin Blanket 


Paradox 


Boston 








Glow of Spring........ 
Thou Immortal Night.... 


Sent on approval. 


Order through your dealer or the publishers. 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 


Chicago 


poet tik Gao (2 keys) Rungee .50 
Ee Oe A oy (2 keys) Schumann .60 
a eee (3 keys) Ross .50 
Teper eee (2 keys) Reddick -60 
re te ae (2 keys) Cadman .60 
Sea oe ee (3 keys) Cadman .60 
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“SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT,” ‘Oh, 
Peter Go Ring-a Dem Bells,’’ Negro Spirit- 
uals Arranged by H. T. Burleigh. Adapted 
for Male Voices by John Hyatt Brewer. 
“Since You Went Away.” By J. Rosamond 
Johnson. Arr. by Wm. C. Elkins. (New 
York: G. Ricordi & Co.) 


The success of Mr. Burleigh’s Negro 
spirituals has been enormous. And so 
all his new ones, after they become famil- 
iar in solo form, are asked for in choral 
versions. These two have been admira- 
bly set for male voices by Mr. Brewer, a 
specialist in this field. In “Swing Low” 
he has made the setting for unaccom- 
panied chorus, and done so finely. There 
is one detail to which we are unable to 
subscribe and that is the conventional 
codetta, the three last measures. Mr. 
Burleigh wrote nothing like this in the 
solo version, as we recall it. Mr. Brewer 
has done some harmonizing in the setting 
of “Oh, Peter, Go Ring-a Dem Bells,” as 
well as arranging for male chorus. He 
has also changed Mr. Burleigh’s original 
piano accompaniment, so as to suit his 
setting. It would seem to be very effec- 
tive as he has planned it. 

Mr. Elkins has arranged Mr. Johnson’s 
lovely little dialect song, “Since You 
Went Away,” in a simple and charming 
manner for unaccompanied male voices. 
It is the kind of an arrangement that a 
big chorus can sing affectingly. Mr. 
Johnson wrote a very real little song 
when he penned this one several years 
ago. And as it stands in this version it 
is most likable. 

* * * 

QUARTET IN A-MINOR FOR PIANO- 
FORTE, VIOLIN, VIOLA AND VIOLON.- 
CELLO. By Herbert Howells, Op. 21. 
(London: Stainer & Bell, Ltd. New York: 
J. Fischer & Bro.) 


This is the first composition to be is- 
sued in the “Carnegie Collection of Brit- 
ish Music,” that admirable fund about 
which Cecil Forsyth wrote so eloquently 
in this journal several months ago. 
Herbert Howells is a new name to us, but 
we make bold to say that his piano quar- 
tet when it is heard will soon make his 
name a familiar one and one that will 
be respected. And here let it be re- 
corded that if Mr. Carnegie’s fund can 
discover works of as fine a type as this 
one annually, then, indeed, was there 
need for it. Stainer & Bell, the London 
publishers for this fund, have given the 
work a magnificent edition, one that 
matches the best editions of Reger, whose 
publishers, Lauterbach and Kiihn, spared 
no expense to make his music look as 
attractive as possible. They probably 
knew that it required an alluring ex- 
terior, having inspected the interior 
themselves. 

It is impossible here to describe the 
manifold beauties of Mr. Howells’s quar- 
tet. Suffice it then to state that it is 
in three movements, an Allegro mod- 
erato, tranquillo, A Minor, % time; a 
Lento, molto tranquillo, E Major, com- 
mon time, and an Allegro molto, energico, 
A Minor, % time. Mr. Howells is a mod- 
ern, every inch of him, and he is a master 
in his handling of materials. The 
themes, every one of them of personal 
contour, are developed marvelously, and 
there is a fine sense of instrumentation 
in the way the string parts are written. 
The piano writing is also big and broad 
and gives the player at the keyboard 
plenty of opportunity to have his say. 
There is a very symphonic quality to the 
slow movement, a movement that would 
orchestrate splendidly, were the com- 
poser to chose to expand it. But as it 
stands it is profound music of original 
build. And it has a chamber music qual- 
ity, as have the other movements, too. 

Herbert Howells is, as we have said, 
a new name to us in America. It is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that during the com- 
ing season one of our organizations de- 
voted to chamber music will perform it 
and let our music-lovers know the vital 
inspiration of this richly gifted English 


composer, 
 — ae 


“GAVOTTE AND MUSETTE,” ‘Habanera,” 
‘“‘The Lake” (Nocturne). By George F. 
Boyle. (New York: Carl Fischer.) 


As it has been our privilege to appre- 
ciate the unusual gift of George F. 
Boyle for a period of years, it gives us 
the greatest pleasure to note that the ar- 
duous duties of teaching piano at the Pea- 
body Conservatory in Baltimore do not 


keep him from producing new works 
from time to time. 

These three pieces are for the piano 
and are concert-pieces of high quality. 
Mr. Boyle has personality in his music, 
no matter what he writes. Accordingly 
his “Gavotte and Musette” is no conven- 
tional affair, such as one might suspect 
from its title. The form is as it should 
be, but the content is new, the harmonies 
a la Boyle and the workmanship splendid 
in every detail. The piece is dedicated to 
Arthur Shattuck, one of the few contem- 
porary pianists who has shown his wide- 
awakeness by performing in a number of 
his appearances with orchestra Mr. 
Boyle’s Concerto in D Minor. 

As for the “Habanera,” it is a fasci- 
nating piece, Spanish to the core; and 
here jet us say that it is ever so much 
more so than a good deal of music that is 
brought to us from the pen of Spain’s 
own living composers. And in “The 
Lake,” a nocturne, Mr. Boyle has done 
some of his loveliest writing. Here is 
warmth and color for you, a fertile im- 
aginative quality and harmonic beauty. 
A mood picture, delectable in content and 
written with mastery. All three compo- 
sitions require a pianist of ability to in- 
terpret them adequately. They are not 
for pupils, except for very musical ones. 

* * * 
“THE LETTER.” By Gottfried H. Feder- 
lein, Op. 36, No. 2. (New York: Hinds, 

Hayden & Eldredge, Inc.) 


To a poem by Elias Lieberman, Mr. 
Iederlein has done the best song that we 
have seen from his portfolio. It is a dra- 
matic conception, vivid, intensely carried 
out and full of conviction. Withal the 
melodic quality is not missing and the 
technical handling of the voice and piano 
is splendid. The song is for a high voice. 
There is a dedication to Adelaide Fischer, 
the gifted soprano, who is Mrs. Gottfried 
H. Federlein in private life. 


. * 

“JAHRZEIT (in Memoriam).”’ By Rhéa Sil- 

berta. (New York: WHuntzinger & Dil- 
worth.) 


Following in the successful wake of 
“Kili, Eili,” supposed by those who have 
heard it sung in the last few years by 
Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and Rosa 
Raisa, to be a traditional Hebrew melody, 
and now said to be the composition of one 
Sandler, an obscure New York Jewish 
cantor, this song, “Jahrzeit,’’ has already 
been given a public hearing and received 
with rapture. Dorothy Jardon of the 
Chicago Opera Association was the sing- 
er who introduced it last month at a con- 
cert at the New York Hippodrome, and it 
is to her that the song is dedicated. 

Whereas “Eili, Eili” is a prayer, “Jahr- 
zeit” is a lament. In it Miss Silberta has 
used an old Hebrew melody which has 
been in her family for generations, a mel- 
ody of the “Kadish” or “prayer of com- 
fort for the mourners.” There is deep 
feeling in this music and a fine building 
up, leading to a stupendous emotional cli- 
max on the closing measures ‘“sh’mai 
rabboh!” Melodically the song is strong 
and for such singers as can sound the 
tragic note of mourning that rings 
through it it ought to be an exceptional 
program number, being complete in it- 
self and usable in place of the conven- 
tional aria. It is for a high voice The 
text by H. B. Silberstein appears in Yid- 
dish and in English translation, both 
texts containing the original Hebrew 
words of the prayer. 

* ok * 


“ROCK, ROCK, O WEARY SOUL,’ ‘‘Re- 
nouncement,” ‘“‘The Wild Ride,’ “O, Men 
from the Fields,’’ “Ye that Have Faith,’’ 
“Trust Thou Thy Love.’ By Bryceson 
Treharne. (New York: J. Fischer & Bro.) 


A recent set of six by the gifted Welsh 
composer, who has put forward so many 
songs in the last two seasons. On the 
whole, a worthy set of songs, songs that 
are admirably suited for performance in 
recital. They are of various types, the 
same types that Mr. Treharne made us 
familiar with in the first group of songs 
that he published in America. “Rock, 
Rock, O Weary World” has an ad libitum 
violin obbligato to its sustained melodic 
voice part, “Renouncement” is warmly 
colored and a good interpretation of 
Alice Meynell’s-fine lines. In “The Wild 
Ride,” a Louise Imogen Guiney poem, 
Mr. Treharne is in the manner of his 
“Terrible Robber Men,” a brisk baritone 
song. 





There is a pleasing setting of Padraic 
Colum’s “O, Men from the Fields,” one 
that sings finely and has a plastic enough 
accompaniment. But it pales beside Ru- 
dolph Ganz’s exquisite setting of the 
same poem. Nor has Mr. Treharne 
begun to get out of the poem of “Ye 
That Have Faith” all that is in it. The 
figure which he employs. throughout 
strikes us as a bit commonplace and un- 
distinguished, particularly so on account 
of the two eighth-note chords (ad la Nevin 
“Rosary”) which precede it each time. 
This poem, which a footnote tells us was 
found in the pocket of a young Aus- 
tralian soldier who died in the trenches 
at Gallipoli, is really worthy of a big- 
ger setting. Ruskin’s “Trust Thou Thy 
Love” is melodically ingratiating; Mr. 
Treharne quotes himself in it, a bit of 
his setting of Nora Chesson’s poem “A 
Farewell.” But he does this continually. 
We have found in practically every 
group of new songs that he has issued 
since his first set, comprising “Uphill,” 
“Night,” “The Terrible Robber Men,” 
“A Farewell,” echoes of these songs, the 
same enharmonic procedure, etc., and, as 
we have suggested, we have found also 
that these various types are repeated in 
his new songs. It is a pity that Mr. Tre- 
harne has not more variety; if he had, 
he would with his fine workmanship and 
sensitive appreciation of good verse be 
one of the best contemporary song com- 
posers writing to English poems. As it 
is he is a gifted man with a limited utter- 
ance. 

These songs are issued as follows: 
“Rock, Rock, O Weary World” in high 
and medium (or low) keys; “Renounce- 
ment” in a high key; “The Wild Ride,” 
medium; “O, Men from the Fields” and 
“Ye That Have Faith,” high and me- 
dium keys, and “Trust thou thy love,” 
high. A. We Bs 

ok * * 
“MARCHE-HUMORESQUE.” By Reginald 

De Koven, Op. 362. ‘‘Bullets and Bayo- 

nets.’’ By John Philip Sousa. ‘Radiance.’ 

By Gatty Sellars. (New York: G. Schir- 

mer.) 


There is a certain general level of at- 
tainment, if that be the proper word to 
use, which makes the consideration of 
these compositions in a group appropri- 
ate. Their composers are men whose 
names are widely known. The “Marche- 
Humoresque” for piano by Reginald de 
Koven is good of its kind; it has a certain 
obvious catchiness and clean-cut rhyth- 
mic effect to recommend it.. Yet as the 
362d inspirational effort of the composer 
of an American grand opera, it hardly 
seems to measure up to what one may 
expect. 

Lieutenant Sousa’s new march has a 
stirring title, “Bullets and Bayonets.” 
It is dedicated: “To the Officers and 
Men of the U. S. Infantry.” It has a 
martial title-page in colors with eagle, 
banners, khaki columns rushing forward 
with levelled bayonets, aeroplanes and 
tanks. It also has a quantum of Sousa 
snap and vim, but—oh, for the Sousa 
marches of yesteryear! It might be 
said, however, that this edition for piano 
solo probably sounds thin in comparison 
to that for the brasses. 

“Radiance,” a composition “for piano- 
forte in gavotte style,” by the English 
organist, Gatty Sellars, burns inspira- 
tionally with but a dull light. It is a 
playable and not ill-sounding attempt to 
give a touch of modernism to a trite 
ballad tune by the occasional harmonic 
use of seconds to lend a slight favor of 
discord. But the cloying sweetness of 
the original melody pierces through. 
Hence it will no doubt find friends. 


* * * 


“THE CALL TO FREEDOM.” 
Herbert. 


By Victor 
(Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


This splendid patriotic ode, now issued 
for men’s voices, was reviewed in these 
columns some time ago when it was orig- 
inally put forth for chorus of mixed 
voices. Yet it is well worth while call- 
ing attention to once more, especially in 
view of the fact that one result of army 
singing during the war will undoubtedly 
be a largely increased number of male 
choral societies springing up in these 
United States. No musically finer or 
patriotically more appropriate choral 
work for a standing repertory number 
with which to begin its every concert— 
as Victor Harris’s St. Cecilia Society pre- 
sents its conductor’s “Ode to St. Cecilia” 
—could be suggested for male chorus 
organizations. The development of the 
noble tragic theme which appears in the 
orchestral introduction; the effective 
alternation of the soprano solos; the cho- 
rus section that apostrophizes ‘“‘The Star- 
spangled symbol of Freedom for aye” 
are all in harmony with the real inspira- 
tion and perfected musicianship that Mr. 
Herbert shows in all that he writes. To 
conelude with a practical point, we quote 


advisedly from the preceding review: “It 








is a work about fifteen minutes ip |o,, 
interesting from the first to la. ,, 
vital in Mr. Herbert’s best mar 
ok * K 
“A HOUSE OF MEMORIES,” ‘In y;, 
‘““Somewhere.”” By James R. Gillette , 
York: Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge | 


These three short and very n°}, 
little song numbers under one (5\. 
poems by A. St. John Adcock, 
C. Cooke and M. B. Gannon, are 
dium voice, not at all difficult to 
hence admirably adapted for «ca; 
use. Of the “Three Songs of Y\’ 
der which general caption they ay, 
forth, “Somewhere” has an espe 
pleasing lilt, and being but two ,; 
long, makes a good encore song fo, 
studio recital. 

* k * 


“JOYS OF JUNE.” By C. Whitney Co, 
‘‘June.” By William Armour Thaye: 
York: G. Schirmer.) 


These two June songs come from 
press in good season for the singe 
prepare them for the month in ques 
Mr. Coombs’s song is a little vical 
votte, set to an engaging poem jy | 
dred Seitz, that shows the genuine » 
dic quality and refined musicianship 
herent in all this composer’s wor. | 
issued for both high and low voice; 
dedicated to Alma Beck. Mr. Thay 
“June,” for high or medium voice 
ascribed to Mary Hissem de Moss 
has the swing of melody; the pass, 
work accompaniment and the exul 
climax we associate with the song 
spring rather than that of sum 
These two songs, so different in cone 
yet each of such individual interest 
development, might well be presente( 
a recital program as an “a-b” num} 


ee 


+ & «* 
“CORALS.” By Bryceson Treharne. ‘J 
els.’ By James H. Rogers. (New Y 


G. Schirmer.) 


We will not venture as far as 
friend who recently told us that he 
garded the Welsh composer’s “Cor 
as the finest song the latter had yet « 
posed. Remembering other songs by 
same composer, we hesitate to so | 
initely award the palm of pre-emine 
But “Corals” is indubitably a fine 
ative effort and, inspired by a | 
poem of Zoé Akins, Mr. Treharne 
found a bell-clear, undulant melody 
6/4 time, half the charm of whose f 
ing melody is due to the rise and fal 
murmuring accompanimental figures 
eighths, moving above fundamental | 
monies that lend it color. This “ 
Idyl,” to use its secondary title, is iss 
for high or medium voice, and is 
with which the intelligent singer 3 
secure very lovely and definite qual) 
of effect. Mr. Rogers’s “Jewels” is: 
a poetic musical thought which dese! 
to be called precious. A three-page! 
song in slow tempo, with an expres 
climax, it is dedicated to John Me 
mack, and is a melody which that ¢! 
singer can develop with maximum eff 
It is issued for high voice. 


* * * 


“GUIDE TO SCALE AND ARPEGGIO PL 
ING.” By John Thompson. (New ' 
J. F. Schroeder.) 


This little guide—there are no " 
than fifteen pages to it in all—is inte! 
to meet every-day needs on the pa’ 
both piano teacher and pupil. It isa 
cise book of reference meant to fix 1 
student mind the main rules covering 
construction and fingering of scales 
arpeggios. 
as the compiler mentions in his pref 
“In many instances technical terms! 
been abandoned for the more © 
learned and memorized patios of th¢ 
erage music studio.” In the final se 


of the book the author has drawn 4 


his own ideas and the experience of ) 
to build up speed and smoothness in ° 
and arpeggio playing by varied rhyt' 
treatment. All in all, while this bo 
covers a field which has already | 
well exploited, it has many practic®. 


. . # 
vantages and presents its subject ! 


some new angles. 
* * * 


“SCHEHERAZADE.” By RR. Spal 
Stoughton. (Boston: Oliver Ditson C 


The title of Mr. Stoughton’s song 
up glowing visions of Bakstian | 
and the throbbing, sensuous mu®! 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. Alas, a closer ° 
ination dispels them! Not that i 
bad song, as Oriental songs go, »! 
does not ring true. The text is any! 
but a real poem in the first place: 
not evocative, it creates no atmos)’ 
Perhaps for this reason the music 
in the same respects. The melody is 


flowing and unconstrained and the 1! 


mic formulae of the accompanimen' 
port it appropriately. a. 
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‘Says Musicians with Our Army 
y broad Opened Expatriates’ Eyes 


' ntertainers Helped as Much as Doctors and Nurses to Win 
the War—Showed Americans Long Resident Abroad 
What Their Countrymen Could Do—Passing of the Un- 


patriotic American Brings Hope for Our Musicians. 


By LEONORA RAINES 
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, \S it from the lips of one who knew 
what he was talking about or was 


| the columns of MusicAL AMERICA 
same thing!) that I recall these 
ss; “I know of no profession out- 


that of medicine or surgery that has 
a glorious record in this war as the 
, player and music teacher of the 
ed States”? 
om the outbreak of hostilities to the 
days of the fighting I was in the 
of the war. I saw what Americans 
doing not only for the wounded 
ers but for women and children in 
devastated districts. As soon as 
e Sam declared war the American 
rtainers mobilized systematically 
got to work. Those who could not 
the ocean were devoting themselves 
musing raw recruits in home camps. 
to the great number of Red Cross 
“y” entertainers that I would chiefly 
musicians who served in bands, 
» who went as choral instructors, 
icians and teachers who volunteerea 
went to the front, others who gave 
ucrative engagements and went to 
, singing to our boys. 
heard of the musicians everywhere, 
w them everywhere. They did not 
‘their duty, they apparently did not 
ider bodily fatigue or self-interest. 
ior to whom honor is due!” We all 
that the musicians of America did, 
eir sphere, as much to win victory 
ie doctors and nurses did in theirs, 
hey gave what was almost life itself 








ERNESTO BERUMEN 


MEXICAN PIANIST 


played 
mastery of the 


Ernesto BerGmen, a Mexican pianist, 
appreciative applause by his ! 
Brahms’ B Minor Rhapsody was especially 


The piano soloist, Ernesto Berdmen, is 
a young artist whose equal is not always 
heard even where the time and place de- 

inds. Mr. Bertimen plays with fine 

istry, displaying vigor and alert vital- 

/ and gifted musical sense. His recep- 
tion was enthusiastic and appreciative 
nd it was felt he added distinct excel- 
cnce to a wonderful evening. 

Elmira Star-Gazette, April 26th, 1919. 


He won the hearts of the audience with 
s first selection and an encore was de- 
inded, which he gave. This young man 
a true artist, with the real musical 
cling, and his modest manner made his 
aying the more appreciated. He seemed 
play right to the heart of the people 
rough his instrument. He gave two 
encore numbers, 
Elmira Advertiser, April 26th, 1919. 


Following Madame Schumann-Heink, 
Ernesto BerGmen, the famous pianist, ap- 
red and played two numbers. The first 
“The Ballet of the Happy Spirits’’ 
Gluck-Friedman, Bertimen played it 
th such fineness of feeling and gentle- 
that he expressed the contentment 
ther than the gate'y of happiness. His 
ther selection in this group was ‘‘Rhap- 
ly in B minor’? by Brahms. He played 
with intensity, but without harshness 
tone. BerGmen appeared again and 
ved two charming numbers. ‘‘Romance’’ 

' La Forge was unusual and beautifully 
routed, and ‘‘Allegro de Concerto’’ by 
Enrique Granados, exhibited the pianist’s 
touch and clear technique in his 

et gentle way. Bertimen is thoroughly 
‘istic in his work, and made a wonder- 
ly pleasing impression on his audience. 
Elmira Herald, April 26th, 1919. 


Mme. Schmumann-Heink was assisted 

vy Ernesto Berfimen, a Mevican pianist 

marked ability, whose playing met 
th great favor. 

—Boston Globe, April 28th, 1919. 

most favorable 


Wr. Bertimen made a 





during the 
technique of the 





impression at the 
chanical deftness and lyric and emotional appreciation. 


to the soldier off duty. Ask those boys 
who have returned and are still returning 
what they think of the American musi- 
cian. 

Ask them also what they think of other 
things American, and weigh the answer 
well, for their opinion is valuable. The 
United States military man left home 
with an open mind. He might not have 
been able to converse fluently in a for- 
eign tongue, but he was neither blind 
nor deaf. Indeed, all his faculties were 
alive and on the job. The boys were 
taking note of everything, thing's artistic 
not excepted, and now they have returned 
to their own country with a high regard 
for most things of domestic origin. 


European Obsessions Shaken Off 


It is granted that the American man 
is more patriotic than his sister, his 
cousin, or his aunt. One trip abroad has 
shaken off any European obsessions he 
may have had. He is not emotionally 
prejudiced; he weighs things disinter- 
estedly, and he is not carried off his 
feet by anything just because it carries 
a foreign tag. But patriotism has awak- 
ened with the war, though it may take 
another generation before we justly ap- 
preciate the broadness, the talents and 
the trained practicality of our people. 

With their natural gifts, American 
musicians are coming into their own, but 
for some it took a trip to Europe to give 
them dignity in their ovWn and other 
people’s eyes. I know and could name 
American musicians who lived away from 
home so many years that they did not 
believe it possible for a new country to 
make such artistic progress as America 
actually has done, and they thought of 
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APPEARING WITH MME. 
SCHUMANN-HEINK 


round after round 
His rendition of 


interims and won 
piano-forte. 


praiseworthy. 
—Binghamton Republican, 


April 24th, 1919. 


piano by a pleasing combination of 
His playing of La Forge’s exquisite 


lomance’’ was as appealing a suggestion of musie*! color and atmosphere as one could wish 
hear and feel.—Boston Herald, April 28th, 1919. 

Che piano soloist was Ernesto Berfimen, Mexican. who created quite a sensation with his 
iperamental playing. He seemed to he an artist of moods, now drifting along in some dreamy 
now shifting in sudden transition to the quick measures of a ballet, only to drop back 

gain to the more sombre notes of the visionary. One of his most applauded selections was 

komance’’ by La Forge. Berumen exhibited extraordinary technique for so youthful an artist, 
pedal work calling forth particular commendation, 


Auburn Advertiser-Journal, April 30th, 1919. 


Concerts and Recitals for 1919-1920 


For terms and dates write to Mr."BERUMEN, 220 Madison Avenue 
New_York City 








conditions as being just as they had left 
them twenty or twenty-five years before. 

When the war broke out American 
residents in the Allied countries banded 
together to demonstrate to the natives 
how things move when unified will is put 
behind muscular force. Relief workers 
began to arrive. In 1917 came our sol- 
diers, with American musicians and en- 
tertainers. The expatriated Americans 
rubbed their eyes and stared. That 
charge at Chateau-Thierry told what our 
army could do, and when the expatriates 
became justly proud of the further 
achievements of the boys and began to 
grow accustomed to tales of their valor 
and of what bands of workers were ac- 
complishing in the camps, they became 
prouder still, for what their countrymen 
did fed their vanity. 


Awakening of the Expatriates 


What an awakening there was among 
the members of the American colonies 
abroad who used to declare that they 
would never live in the States again be- 
cause there was no art there! Many 
members have given up residence abroad 
to come home, convinced among other 
things that America not only has taken 
a worthy place in musical effort, but is 
a leader in it. They themselves are the 
very ones that ask everybody to work 
for the common interest of their own 
deserving country, in which there is such 
a love for the best in art, and they are 
keen to see that a square chance is given 
our musicians. 

Such European-minded snobs as still 
exist should be banished by suggesting 
that they go to live in the country they 
extol so highly and are always ready to 
put before their own. And as long as 
we’re on the snob subject, I should like to 
say that I believe those very people are 
au fond as loyal Americans as others, 
and if they thought they would really be 
banished from their own land, they’d cry 
their eyes out. It used to be the fashion 
to exalt everything from the Old World, 
and these people with few ideas of their 
own simply followed that fashion un- 
critically. 

Americanism in art as in other mat- 
ters has come to stay. Why? Because 
it is based on the broadening and uplift- 
ing principles of unselfishness and equity. 
America is not a mere unit in a big sys- 
tem, but a free, mighty and prosperous 
sovereign power, willing to help the op- 
pressed, friendly to all except those who 
wrong or attack her; not an “Americ: 
over all,” but an America kept inde- 
pendent by Americans who stand for 
America first. This principle is sure to 
be widely applied to musicians, so that 
the American music-maker will no longer 
have to gain victories abroad before he 
can hope for recognition from his own 
people. 


—s 


JOHN DE HECK IN SARATOGA 


Admirable Recital Given by Tenor Be- 
fore Large Audience 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., May 10.— 
John de Heck, tenor, of the faculty of 
the Skidmore School of Arts, gave an 
admirable recital last evening at College 
Hall. He began with the “Waft Her, 
Angels” aria from Handel’s “Jephtha,” 
singing an Italian group after it by Lotti, 
Sibella and Tosti. There were also 
French songs by Delibes, Hahn and Guil- 
mant. A Russian group by Gretchaninoff 
and Rachmaninoff was finely done, and 
American songs by Whelpley, Dunn, 
“airchild, Harry Alan Russell and Mark 
Andrews’s “In Flanders Fields.” Mr. de 
Heck revealed a fine voice and excellent 
interpretative power. The accompanists 
were Mrs. Minnie Goodale Miller at the 
organ and Harry Alan Russell at the 
piano. 

Mr. de Heck who was formerly vocal 
instructor at Baylor University at Waco, 
Texas, has been studying in New York 
during the last five summers with Frank 
Hemstreet. He will study this August 
at Woodstock with the Hemstreets, doing 
voice work with Mr. Hemstreet and song 
interpretation with Mrs. Hemstreet. 





Plan Five-Cent Admission Fee for 
Yonkers Festivals 


YONKERS, N. Y., May 18.—Arrange- 
ments have been completed by Julius 
Hopp to give a series of community fes- 
tivals here, the first to be given on Sat- 
urday evening, May 31, at the Victory 
Theater. Several choruses will partici- 
pate, an orchestra of twenty musicians, 
local talent, including the Steadman 
Family Ensemble, and Viola Dana, lyric 
soprano. In order to bring the festivals 
within the reach of the entire community 
only a five-cent admission-fee will be 
charged. Prominent citizens have ar- 
ranged to support the movement. 





HARRIET FOSTER TO 
GIVE A NEW YORK 
RECITAL NEXT FALL 
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Harriet Foster, Contralto 


As one of the featured soloists at the 
first public concert given by the Oratorio 
Society of the New York Christian 
Science Institute in Afolian Hall, April 
28, was Harriet Foster, contralto, who 
scored a gratifying success. 

Much credit was also due her for her 
work during the past Winter in training 
the alto forces of this organization. 

Mme. Foster will be heard in a New 
York recital next season. 








FESTIVAL IN ATLANTIC CITY 


Crescendo Club Sponsors Concert Given 
by Combined City Forces 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., May 9.—For 
the first time, a May Festival was held 
in this city, when on Thursday evening 
a concert was given before an audience 
that filled to capacity the ball-room at 
the end of the Steel Pier. The music- 
lovers of the club, augmented by mem- 
bers of the Crescendo Club and Ida Tay- 
lor Bolte, Anna Shill Hemphill, Ida West- 
ney and Lillian Boniface Albers, formed 
the chorus of 135 voices, conducted by 
Dr. Johan M. Blose. It was assisted by 
Isabelle Akinc, soprano; Henry T. Zur- 
ney, tenor; Fulton R. Stone, baritone, 
and the Steel Pier Orchestra, J. W. F. 
Leman, conductor. 

The choral offerings were Haydn’s 
“The Seasons,” the “Inflammatus” from 
the Rossini “Stabat Mater,” the “Halle- 
lujah” from “The Mesciah,” all excel- 
lently given. A Mendelssohn concerto 
and piano solos were played by Lois P. 
Sweisfort and Ethel C. Marina, pianists 
both pupils of Dr. Blose. The orchestra 
presented Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” Over- 
ture, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade” 
and a Debussy “Arabesque.” The officers 
of the Crescendo Club are responsible for 
the festival, which was given especial 
significance by the fact that the New 
Jersey Federation of Women’s Club is at 
present holding its convention here. 


V. B. 


Three Operas Given by Scotti’s Artists 
Delight Shreveport, La. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., May 2.—The people 
of this community turned out in force to 
greet Antonio Scotti and his artists. 
“Cavalleria,” with Francesca Peralta as 
Santuzza and Francis Maclennan as 
Turiddu, had a brilliant performance. 
No less delightful and entertaining was 
the production of “L’Oracolo.” As a 
medium for Mr. Scotti, it afforded excep- 
tional opportunity. Charles E. Galagher 
as Win-San-Luy confirmed all the expec- 


tations that had been raised by his 
former appearances here. The _ last 
opera presented was “Madama _ Butter- 


fly.” Special interest centered in the ap- 
pearance of Florence Easton in the title 
role. She proved herself a most inter- 
esting Butterfly. Orville Harrold as 
Pinkerton proved that he had a person- 
ality as attractive as his voice. The 
orchestra, under the direction of Carlo 
Peroni, gave valuable assistance to the 
singers, as well as delight to the audi- 
ence, although at times the volume was 
too great for so small an auditorium. 
Too much praise cannot be given to the 
chorus. V.R, 
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Ghassles Music: Rejavenator of Creative Art 


The Decay of Intimate Music of the ide inin-+-Cidetation of hssoliihe Music Would Obviate Lack 
of Sympathy Among Musicians Which Is Attacking Roots of Creative Art To-day—What 
the String Quartet Holds for Amateur and Professional Alike—The Joys and Essentials 


of Ensemble-Playing 


ROBABLY no other form of music 
continues to be so popular and to 
hardly any other form could we turn day 
by day with such abiding satisfaction as 
we do to chamber music. It may be confi- 
dently asserted that the more this kind 
of music is cultivated and the more thor- 
oughly its literature is known and 
studied, the more it enshrines itself in 
the affections of the people. Of all 
musical forms, chamber music is best 
adapted for home consumption, and its 
cultivation by any community may safely 
be taken as an evidence of high musical 
taste. Chamber music is heard to the 
greatest advantage under what may be 
called domestic conditions, although to- 
day the tendency seems to be to perform 
chamber music in large concert halls. 
Chamber music in its true sense seems 
to have had its beginning in the year 
1600. Its birth-place was Italy. Thence 
it spread to other countries and took firm 
root as the ideal form of household music 


for the middle classes. In no other form 
of music does the composer express his 
ideas so intimately. He comes to his 
audience and speaks to them as artist 
to artist, expecting of them thorough 
musicianship. Chamber music reveals 
the innermost thoughts of the composer, 
his delicacy and strength. The person- 
ality of the performer is eliminated; the 
musical ideas do not depend on the tech- 
nique, intelligence and temperament of a 
single artist. The literature of chamber 
music is so varied that one can find duos, 
trios, quartets, quintets and _ sextets 
among the masterpieces of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn and the 
more modern writers, Franck, Weidig, 
Smetana, Suk and many others. 

Perhaps less is known of the story of 
chamber music than of any other depart- 
ment of the art of music. Yet this form 
of music-making, more than any other, 
has received the attention of the greatest 
composers, who have always given their 
very best. 

The whole development of music, in 
texture, style, form and composition, can 
be traced to this form alone. All the 
early secular solo and concerted music 
was, strictly speaking, chamber music. 
Concerted music is of very ancient origin, 
for the Hebrews and Greeks undoubtedly 
had it. The development of stringed in- 
struments brought it to a high standard. 
It was the perfect finish and individual- 
ity obtainable from a quartet of solo 
artists which firmly established the form 
in favor; it was the wonderful blend and 
satisfaction that brought the string 
quartet into prominence. 

The string quartet may be regarded 
as the most typical and simplest sort of 
chamber music. From this form devel- 
oped the quintet, sextet, double quartet 
and other more ornate forms. In no 
musical branch have the classical out- 
lines been more continuous:than in cham- 
ber music, and though at the present day 
there are indications of a breaking with 
tradition, yet there is always something 
even in modern examples which lends an 
additional charm to chamber music in 
the balance of form evidenced in the 
symphonic ideal and the logical develop- 
ment concomitant therewith. This is 
more easily understood with this particu- 
lar branch of music than with any other, 
as it is the one form favored exclusively 
by genuine music-lovers. However ad- 
vanced and free our ideas of musical 
structure may be, when we come to cham- 
ber music we never cease to delight in 
niceties of proportion, logical sequence of 
ideas, balance of tonalities and all the 
other graces of the classic tradition. 


What Chamber Music Is 


The term chamber music includes all 
purely instrumental work from the solo 
up to any concerted form for less than 
the full orchestra and adapted to play- 
ing in a small hall. The sonata form, 
created by Haydn, developed by Mozart, 
and enriched by Beethoven, constitutes 
the very essence of chamber music. 
Nearly all the works that can be in- 
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cluded under the term chamber music 
have the familiar sonata form. 

The string quartet, the most common 
example of this form of music, is the 
most perfect musical symbol of unity and 
variety; unity, because the four instru- 
ments express one homogeneous and emo- 
tional species of tone, and variety, be- 
cause the executive resources of the four 
instruments are inexhaustible for the 
expression of every known thought and 
mood in music. 

The great beauty of melody produced 
by the four stringed instruments bears 
a striking resemblance to the human 
voice. Much of this beauty is the result 
of the repetitions of the leading melody 
in various keys, now on this instrument, 
now on that, now in unison for two in- 
struments, now entire, now in part. The 
steady march of the development of the 
string quartet gives place at times to 
short excursions or flights of cadenza 
which appear now on t is, now on that 
instrument, and are naturally made up 
of the most effective materials. 

The chord effects from the string quar- 
tet are characterized by sweetness and 
a certain tender half-vocal thrill which 
impress the ear with a feeling of posi- 
tiveness and energy, emotional in the 
extreme, by reason of its seeming to 
strain through and overload the mere 
physical substance of the tone. One 
peculiar beauty of the chords from 
stringed instruments is their power of 
making a sudden crescendo which lifts 
the emotion like a flame fanned by a sud- 
den gust of air. 

There is no reason why appreciation 
for this highest of all forms of music 
should not exist in every home where 
the musically inclined of a family or 
community who have become proficient 
performers on stringed instruments can 
form quartets which would be of musical 
benefit to those privileged to hear them. 
If you play a stringed instrument, why 
not make the acquaintance of those who 
play other stringed instruments, so that 
a quartet or trio could be organized, and 
some of the most inspired music written 
for those instruments by Beethoven, 
Mozart, Haydn, Brahms, Schumann, be 
enjoyed? Friendship goes hand in hand 
with chamber music playing. There is 
nothing that gives more satisfaction to 
everyone concerned than the playing of 
chamber music, for there is nothing else 
that requires so fine a sense of form, of 
color or of balance, nothing else which 
gives such musical enjoyment or raises 
the standard of appreciation. 

One of the chief charms of the string 
quartet is the capacity of all the instru- 
ments to play with just intonation. This 
perfection cannot be indefinitely main- 
tained, because the co-ordination of mind 
and eye and muscle suffer through age. 
Good intonation is the natural sequence 
of good tone. String tone at its best af- 
fords to the trained ear thrills which 
are of the nature of mystery, and no- 
where in instrumental music is it heard 
to such advantage as in the quartet. 
Some of the chords which Beethoven 
wrote seem to lead one to the brink of 
the infinite. Without the co-operation of 
the string tone, they could not be given 
the same ravishing effect. It is in the 
power of this tone to sustain, to swell, 
to have the vocal effects of portamento 
and vibrato, advantages which no other 
tone possesses in such perfect degree. 


Advantages of Quartet-Playing 


One of the advantages of quartet-play- 
ing is that technically it is less exacting 
than solo-playing; yet its difficulties 
must not be estimated too lightly. The 
performers of intermediate parts, with 
a good technical equipment, sometimes 
claim that their interest wanes, because 
they have not enough to do. This may 
be true to a certain extent, if we con- 
sider the more. modern string quartet, but 
such is not the case with the quartets 
of the great masters. The first violin 
should be the first among equals, and the 
four instruments should form one con- 
certed whole, no instrument being second- 
ary to any of the others. Thus violinists 
of equal technical efficiency will be en- 
couraged to play together to the signal 
advantage of each, and string quartets 
will then constitute a more important 


part in the musical life of the community 
than they do at the present time. 

Chamber music of the string quartet 
type is one of the finest vehicles for the 
expression of music of an exquisite form, 
for it requires for its keen appreciation 
a fine sense of the most delicate and 
subtle harmonies found in its highest de- 
velopment among the musically cultured. 
It has its greatest opportunities in small 
halls, for small audiences appreciate 
more quickly. There is present a spirit 
of unity which makes for a unified sense 
of enjoyment. The literature for en- 
semble music is the richest in the art, 
and the greatest composers have ex- 
pressed in it their deepest and most won- 
derful thoughts. The practice of en- 
semble playing makes one a better musi- 
cian and gives one a broader outlook into 
the world of music in general. The early 
quartets of Mozart and Haydn are well 
within reach of the amateur, and so are 
many of our modern ensemble pieces too, 
so that ensemble playing need not be con- 
fined to professionals only. 

Devotion to chamber music is one of 
the marks of musical culture; a musician 
who does not relish it must be lacking 
in taste. It is essentially related to the 
mental side of the art, and the musician 
who merely represents the executive side 
cannot see its merits. The noblest com- 
positions in chamber music have been 
written by the greatest musicians of the 
world, and it is in this form that they 
have expressed themselves at their best. 
No person who is deephy endowed with 
the artistic spirit can fail to enjoy quar- 
tet music. We cannot say that we truly 
understand the great masters of the art 
of music until we have imbibed the spirit 
of their ensemble works. Through the 
study of these works one gains a knowl- 
edge of phrasing and a conception of 
tone, freer feeling, quickness of percep- 
tion and a most thorough musical indi- 
viduality. 

Chamber music as a form, at least for 
the time being, has become definitely 
crystallized, and this indicates either 
that the need of chamber music no longer 
exists or that whatever need there may 
be is a thing apart from the life of to- 
day. We should endeavor to understand 
the why and wherefore of this, for we 
should not allow the most delicate and 
refined form of music to pass from us 
without knowing the reason. What 
chamber music is we learn from its name. 
It is the music of home and intimacy. 


—. 


That understood, we may realiz: {}, 
son for its decadence. Men ani , 
live less at home than they di 
consequently emotion is more g¢ 
less intimate. The delicate a)( , 
shades of feeling which gave ris: ; 
ber music are not so easily ava 
the modern composer. The mi 
lent spirit of these times de nay; 
mighty, violent art. But restr. jy; 
peace have subtle beauties which ,, 
or later conquer the stormie , 
Such intimacy delicacy and sub’ |e} 
to be best expressed in chamb:y ;, 
The union of a few intimate f) je, 
the seclusion of an ordinary } \m, 
rise to its most perfect rapture } 
string quartet. It is a kind $f 
which sounds thin and amateur -| 
concert-hall. If the music is to } 
degree of intimacy which it \ 
should be given in an ordinavy , 
The players there never need to oy; 
sense of striving to make tone, bit s 
always deal with soft rather t! ay 
loud effects. The unforced emo: 
playing of a few in a comparativ ly, 
room has a spiritual quality which ¢ 
found under no other circumsta: « 
if that refinement be missing, t 
of chamber music is gone. 


The Pleasure of Music 


Musicians lose half the ple: sup 
their art if they do not acquaint + 
selves with chamber music. [| ( 
mean the usual string quartet and) 
trio only, for there are many cxqy 
combinations for strings by the bes 
posers, in which the refinement :nd; 
eacy of expression and intense lin; 
afford both pleasure and surprise fo 
performers. For the usual string , 
tet combinations the literature is | 
less and a lifetime could be profit 
spent just in reading over the m 
A library of such music is a valy 
asset to the chamber-music player} 
wishes to become acquainted with 
classic and modern compositions. 1) 
lover of chamber music the greates 
ward comes in the life-long associs 
of a few friends, appreciative an 
spiring, who find their greatest plea 
in quartet- and trio-playing. 

If public interest in chamber us 
to continue, we must cease regaridi 
concert of such music as_ somet 
strange and foolhardy. Unfortun 
this is the state of mind to-day. (\ 
ber music is essentially the musi 
friends, and the composer knows tha 
is writing for an audience smal 
select. He has no incentive to pleas 
gallery, and all affectations and pose: 
out of place. Of course eeppeber m 
is still practiced, but its present de 
have not that delightful sense of int! 
which formerly brought peyer TS 
gether; they face each other ment 
strangers. They play the old mas 
is true, but they play them ero! 
vor and seek for their beauties wi 
dissecting knife. There is at the pre 
day an almost universal lack of inti 
sympathy among musicians, and the 
son lies in the decay of the intimate 
sic of the home. 
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Her Song, ‘‘Lit 


[ May Stanley Tells How She Wrote 


tle Road of Dreams’”’ 

















people are born being inter- 
viewed, or SO you might think to hear 
pm: some achieve interviews after 
fort; some have _ interviews 
ipon them, and some after years 
viewing other people, find them- 
eing interviewed. Which last is 


OM 


y ach 
t ust 


yntt 


ves 
at recently happened to May Stanley, 
: MEghose charming manner and clever brain 
: coaxed many a reluctant musical 
ebrity into a loquacity that amazed 


») when he came to read about himself 
er in the pages of MUSICAL AMERICA. 
But Mrs. Crowell, 
her name really 


not ‘hack home,” hap- 
ly ned to write a 
1 a ‘ticularly  fasci- 
03, ing little song, 


od nt sort of “scrib- 
ng,” as she calls 
being a favorite 
ersion of her 





Sure ure moments. 

t bw the idea came 

do her and how A. 

dp lter Kramer, the 

xqu jposer, came to 

st ite musie for the 

nd § le lyric was all 

‘lingifd in the Evening 

fol recently, as 

gq - ‘a 
s jt was just after May Stanley 
“ofit ce had been de- 


m red last fall that May Stanley, song 
valuf/meiter, and wife of Capt. Merle Crowell, 


ver fae on the other side, was walking in 
ith @mten Island one day and chanced on 
Tofmeittle cottage set in a clump of woods. 


testi was a shabby cottage, unpainted and 


ocia her forlorn. The path winding up 
and the doorway was a tangle of grass. 
leat in the window was a service star. 

‘T thought of all the thousands of little 
smiths scattered over America waiting for 
vdinge |ad—brother or son or sweetheart or 
etifeband—who would come along it some 
‘unm «Said Mrs. Crowell. “‘There’s a 


(yet le pathway waiting for the coming of 
jae Jeet’; that line just swung into my 
thd. That night I finished the song 


and named it ‘Little Road of Dreams.’ ” 
But the finish was only the beginning. 
It was like the house that Jack built. 
The song lay for some weeks on Mrs. 
Crowell’s office desk until one day it hap- 
pened to catch the eye of A. Walter 
Kramer. The composer asked to read it. 
“T’d like to do the music for that,” said 
he as he laid it down. A few days later 
he was drumming at the piano in a pub- 
lishing house. “What’s that you’re play- 
ing?’ demanded the publisher. “Chorus 
for a song—haven’t done the music for 
the verses yet,” said the composer. 
“Hurry up and do them, then,” answered 
the publisher. “I’ll bring that song out.” 
While it was still in manuscript, John 
McCormack heard the composer play it 
in the publishing house. “I want that 
song,” said the great tenor, who is one 
of the best friends of the 165th, and 
promptly put it on his recital programs. 
Since then it has been sung on recital 
programs in practically every part of 
the country. Talking machine records 
have been made by Colin O’Moore, the 
new Irish tenor of the Metropolitan; 
Percy Hemus and a dozen others. Vaude- 
ville singers and recitalists on the Chau- 
tauqua and Lyceum stage have followed. 
And there isn’t a demobilization camp 
in the country where this song has not 
welcomed the returning heroes. 





Secret of Popular Hit 


“What is the trick in writing a popu- 
lar hit?” Mrs. Crowell was asked. 

“There aren’t many rules in writing 
lyrics but these three are fundamental,” 
answered she. “Have something to say, 
say it in as few words as possible, and 
use words of one syllable if you can. 

‘There isn’t any way in which one can 
reach the heart of the people so quickly 
as by a song. Who was it wrote, ‘And 
one with a new song’s measure shall 
trample an empire down’? I have won- 
dered why the people who are so con- 
cerned about better citizenship do not 
give more thought to our songs. The 
most delightful music too often has banal, 
silly, often vulgar words. Our American 
folk music—call it rag if you like—is 
pure melody; but so often we spoil it 
through the lyric to which it is set. I 
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“pecially pleasing. 


want to see some of our fine poets—men 
and women who have proved they can 
write simple, lovely things that stir the 
hear making.”’ 

“Did you ever hear one of your 
songs given by a big crowd?” 
Crowell was asked. 

“Oh, yes. At the Hampton Roads 
Naval Base Theater the glee sang 
‘Spring Will Return With You,’ another 
of my ‘welcome home songs,’ which was 
set to music by Geoffrey O’Hara, who 
wrote the famous ‘K-k-katy.” Emma Rob- 
erts, the New York contralto, sang the 
verse, the Glee Club sang the chorus, 
and finally the audience of naval officers 
and ‘gobs’ came in, too. When you hear 
for the first time one of your own songs 
given by several thousand men and real- 
ize that they are enjoying it—well, it’s 
a thrill that won’t come often.” 


~= 





own 
Mrs. 








APPLAUD U. S. KERR’S ART 





Music Lovers in Lowell, Mass., Enjoy In- 
terpretations of Popular Bass-Baritone 


LOWELL, MAss., May 11.—U. S. Kerr, 
the New York bass-baritone, emphasized 
former successes here in his recent re- 
cital appearance with Meta Schumann, 
soprano, at Colonial Hall on the evening 
of May 9. Mr. Kerr revealed admirable 
smoothness and purity of tone in songs 
that require these qualities together with 
excellent breath control and a flowing 
legato. Singing in Italian, French and 
Norwegian languages, besides the Eng- 
lish songs, he gave impressive interpreta- 
tions of a varied program which com- 
prised a number of patriotic works. Tre- 
harne’s “A Song of France,” Murchin- 
son’s “The Kilties March” and Ward 
Stephens’s “Christ in Flanders” were es- 
Other offerings which 
were given masterful delivery included 
Spohr’s “Rose Softly Blooming,” Cad- 
man’s “Army Song” from Shanewis, 
Rossini’s “La Calunnia” from “The Bar- 
ber of Seville,’’ Massenet’s “Elegie,” Kor- 
ling’s “Kamrat,” Kaun’s “Longing,” 
Stephens’s “Mexicana,” a group of o!d 
Scotch and Irish, Hildreth’s “Passage 
Birds Farewell” with Mme. Schumann, 
Capria’s “Beneath Thy Window” and 
Malloy’s “Salute the Flag.” Several 
extras were demanded and given. 


McCORMACK IN LOS ANGELES 


One of Largest Audiences in City’s 
Musical History Greets Tenor 


Los ANGELES, CAL., May 3.—Probably 
the largest audience in the musical his- 
tory of this city gathered at the Audi- 
torium to hear John McCormack in re- 
cital, when‘ hundreds were also turned 
away for lack of room. 

The popular tenor was never in better 
form and tremendous enthusiasm marked 
the entire concert the audience giving 
him an ovation unparalleled. To a pro- 
gram beyond the usual length the artist 
had to add nineteen encores, six at the 
close of the program, when the audience 
refused to permit the tenor to stop. All 
the favorites were sung, and so enthu- 
siastically were they greeted that the 
“Roses of Picardy” had to be given three 
times and “Mother Machree” was sung 
twice. 





John Barnes Wells Is Soloist at Final 
N. Y. U. Concert 


The fourth and last concert of the 
eighth season of the Campus Concert 
Course of New York University was 
given in the University Auditorium on 
the evening of May 6. John Barnes 
Wells, tenor, appeared as soloist with the 
University Heights Choral Society, Will- 
iam Lyndon Wright, conductor. Mr. 
Well’s solos included “The Divan of Ha- 
fiz,’ four Persian love-lyrics by Richard 
Le Gallienne, set to music by W. Frank 
Harling, “Heart! Have You Heard the 
News,” “Oh, Love, the Beauty of the 
Moon Is Thine,” “Wind of the East,” 
and “Love, if for Nothing Else’; Alex- 
ander Russell’s “In Fountain Court,” Mr. 
Well’s own “The Little Bird” and “Kit- 
ty,” George H. Gartlan’s “The Eyes 
That Come from Ireland” and Campbell- 
Tipton’s “If I Were King.” Mr. Wells 
was much applauded. 





Metropolitan Engages Rafaelo Diaz for 
Two Years More 


Rafaelo Diaz, the young tenor of the 
Metropolitan, has been engaged by the 
opera for two years more. In his ap- 
pearances during the last two seasons 
Mr. Diaz has proved himself an artist of 
splendid capabilities. He will be heard 
also in concerts under the management 
of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. 


FLECK ENDS OPERA COURSE 


“Faust” Last iasinee Collie Offering— 
To Enlarge Series Next Year 


“Faust”? was the final offering of the 
public operatic course given at the Hun- 
ter College Evening Sessions by the 
American Art Education Society. As 
usual, the last night of the course brought 
together a large audience, with hundreds 
standing, long before the opera com- 
menced. Senor Huarte, a Spanish tenor, 
who had sung the part of Faust in Spain, 
Italy and France, gave a splendid vocal 
and dramatic representation of the title 


role. Miss True’s interpretation of Mar- 
guerite proved to be attractive and 
charming. The role of Mephisto was 


competently sung by Pierre Remington. 
After the final trio, which brought the 
evening to a brilliant close, there was 
discussion as to the plans for next 
year. 

Dr. Fleck announced that the details 
for next season would soon be published, 
and that arrangements had been made, 
not only for a course in Hunter College, 
but in other parts of the city as well us 
surrounding towns. Besides Dr. Fleck, 
who originated the recitals, much of their 
success has been due to the efforts of Sig- 
nor de Macchi. The operas given during 


the term include “Aida,” “Trovatore,” 
“Carmen,” “Rigoletto,” “Martha,” 


“Faust,” “Boheme,” “Pagliacci,” “Caval- 
leria,” “Queen of Sheba,” “Butterfly” and 
the oratorio “Stabat Mater,” by Rossini. 


The Canton (Ohio) Daily News is de- 
voting considerable space to the discus- 
sion of musical art and industries. The 
music editor is Ralph L. Myers. 
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Allentown ‘‘Democrat’’ 


MARTHA ATWOOD, SOPRANO, SCORES 
INDIVIDUAL TRIUMPH 

‘‘Miss Atwood proved herself an exquis- 

ite artist, possessing a particularly rich, 

full voice and a marked sense of expres- 

sion.”’ 





Allentown ‘‘Call’’ 


CONCERT LAST EVENING WITH MISS 
ATWOOD SINGING GAVE GREAT 
ENJOYMENT 
‘‘She surprised and delighted her audi- 
ence. She has a splendid sta ‘e presence, 
but best of all a rich, velvety voice, 
and a compelling charm of personality 
that makes every number interesting.’’ 
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' pourin Chinois” (Kreisler), “Valse Blu- 














Ponselle, Jacobsen and Symphony Give 


Fine Climax to 





New Orleans Season 


Schuyten Forces End Series With Excellent Program— 
Soprano and Violinist Provide Spirited Concert for Last 
of Philharmonic Recitalk—Extensive Plans Made for 


Coming Year. 








EW ORLEANS, May 9.—Playing 

the “Zampa” Overture, the “‘Wal- 
purgis Night” ballet, an impressive com- 
position by Conductor Schuyten, and 
“Rouet d’Omphale” the New Orleans 
Symphony Orchestra closed its third 
season with a concert on May 4, the re- 
hearsals of which had been attended for 


weeks by high school and college pupils, 
musical students and the public at large. 
The concerts have not been as successful 
as the directors desired, due to poor at- 
tendance. The reason is believed to be 
the hour at which the concerts are sched- 
uled. Concerts have been held at 4 
o’clock Sunday afternoons, and it is 
thought a later hour would help to popu- 
larize them. Plans are being worked out 
to place the orchestra on a sound finan- 


cial basis, and it is believed that the 2000 
mark of membership will be reached 
shortly, insuring another season. Nine- 
teen prominent New Orleans women are 
canvassing the city for $5 memberships, 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. E. V. 
Benjamin. 

Rose Ponselle, dramatic soprano of the 
Metropolitan, and Sascha Jacobsen 
proved worthy artists at the closing con- 
cert, May 8, of the Philharmonic season. 
Miss Ponselle, a forceful singer and an 
unusually attractive young woman, 
showed much warmth in the familiar 
Neapolitan “O Sole Mio.” Sascha Jacob- 
sen showed superb technique and fine 
tone in his playing. He played an ob- 
bligato to Mlle. Ponselle in the Massenet 
“Elegie” and proved his mastery in 
“Symphonie Espagnole” (Lalo), “Souve- 
nir de Moscow” (Wieniawski), ‘“‘Tam- 
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“Il tono fa 


° >P) 
la musica 


—lItalian proverb 


the music! So runs 


HE tone makes 
the old proverb, whose truth is attested 


by the enormous sums great violinists 

pay for their Cremonas, by the care with 
which master pianists select their instruments. 
So with your own piano. You will never 
attain complete beauty nor satisfaction from 
an instrument of mediocre quality. Develop 


your children’s talent 


through practice and 


study upon a piano that will attune the 
young ear to true harmony. Express your 
own musical aspirations through an instru- 





ette’ (Drigo-Auer), and the Schubert 
“Ave Maria.” Mlle. Ponselle sang the 
“Bird Song” from “Pagliacci,” “Un Bel 
Di,” a group of songs, and the tragic 
aria from “Gioconda.” William Tyroler 
accompanied. 

Five concerts are being arranged for 
next season, and it is believed that the 
present membership of 2000 will continue 
to permit the same high standard of 
artists being engaged at popular prices. 
Artists of the best rank have appeared 
this season as in the past, with crowded 
houses, each concert entailing an ex- 
penditure of only eighty cents to each in- 
dividual. Thus everyone may hear the 
best at so slight a cost. Next season’s 
list includes George Copeland, pianist, 
with the Isadora Duncan Dancers; 
Toscha Seidel, Mischa Levitzki, Frieda 
Hempel. the Russian Symphony Orches- 
tra and Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra. Corinne Mayer is the president of 
the Philharmonic Society. 

The entire music program is being 
completed for the biennial of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. Mass singing 
will be the feature and songs of the South 
will open every session. The folk music 
of the Cumberland mountainers, the cot- 
ton-picking songs of the negroes and 
songs of the South generally will be 
heard. 

Mrs. Anita Gonzales-Roeschneider, 
pianist, and member of the faculty of the 
Newcomb School of Music, gave a varied 
program of Nineteenth Century composi- 
tions at the weekly recital under the aus- 
pices of the college. 

Harry Brunswick Loeb has received his 
passport and will soon be going abroad 
to choose his artists for next season’s 
opera. 

Completion of the transaction by which 


- the Musicians’ Fraternal Home Associa- 


tion obtains the building for which it has. 
long been planning was announced re- 
cently with the purchase of the property 
in the French Quarter. The building 
will be remodeled at once. Entertain- 
ments and social gatherings will take 
place here for the 260 members. George 
A. Paoletti, bandmaster, and Charles 
Weinberger have been untiring in their 
efforts to establish this home it is a step 
toward the center which local artists hope 
to establish in the original city, the Vieux 
Carré of 200 years ago. 
Active rehearsals for Frederick 
Cowen’s cantata. “The Rose Maiden,” are 
being conducted by Maxime Soum and A. 
Balendonck of the Opera Association, 
with the assistance of the St. Cecilia 
Choral Society. Joseph Bassich is con- 
ducting the cantata which is being pre- 
sented under the patronage of Arch- 
bishop Shaw for the free scholarship 
fund of Loyola University. H. P. S. 





Give Benefit Performance in Lawrence, 
Mass. 


LAWRENCE, MAss., May 7.—‘Pinafore”’ 
was presented on Sunday evening, May 4, 
at the Colonial Theater. Director Thomas 
Whyte, a member of the Emerson Dra- 
matic Players, drilled the amateur or 
semi-professional actors for two months. 
Mrs. Theresa Mahoney Donovan, wife of 
P. J. Donovan, widely known baseball 
manager, sang Josephine with charm and 
flawless technique. Others who sang 
well are Katherine A. White (Little But- 
tercup), Herbert Proctor (Ralph Rack- 
straw), Rudolph Janson LaPalme (Cap- 
tain Corcoran) and Dr. Robert Farquhar 
(Bill Bobstay). Truly Gilbertian was 
the humor with which George A. Harrer 





Barker and Vernelle Rohrer, cont 
E. A. Upham and Walter Monroe, 
Howard Gerrish and James H. (ay, 
basses. Mrs. Creagh of Selma sar + 4, 
ing one of the intermissions; she , 
played a voice of unusual swe: tn, 
Especial credit is due Capt. Kra :. ; 
his untiring efforts to bring up the (), 
munity Chorus to the point of excele,, 
displayed in its final concert. Mrs. J; 
Haygood, accompanist, deserves e- peq\, 
mention for her work at the oa 
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Raymond Havens Plays to Aid De 
French Musicians 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., May 2.—A sicce 
ful recital under the auspices of th: 
tucket branch of the American | 
of Musicians in France was giv :n } 
Raymond Havens, the gifted ste 
pianist, in the Y. M. C. A. auditori in, 
Wednesday, April 30. 

An engaging program of wide ray 
and interest, embracing works of 
mann, Chopin, Grieg, Saint-Saéns, 
and Liszt was given masterful int »r;,. 
tation by Mr. Havens, which wen 
him many rounds of enthusiasti: » 
plause. There was a large audien e » 
it is announced that over $300 was °°; 
for the destitute musicians in Fra» 





Trio of Women Artists in Santa Barb; 
(Cal.) Concert 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL., April 30.-—\, 
Mukle, the English cellist, Ethel (x 
Cole, the New York pianist, and My 
garet Huston Carrington, soprano, 
a distinct success in recital at the Potts 
Theater on April 28. These three vif 
artists were heard in ensemble ar 
numbers by a large audience. 

Miss Mukle won deserved  praj 
through her admirable interpretat on , 
works by Boccherini, Bach and (rig 
while Mrs. Cole revealed admirajj 
pianistic gifts in a masterful readiy 
with Miss Mukle, of the Grieg son 
in A Minor and other delightful wor 
Mrs. Carrington sang artistically nu 
bers of Gretchaninoff, Debussy, Braj 
ard, Scott and several Old Irish 32 
Scotch songs. 
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Homer Has Aid of Florence McMillg 
in Montclair Concerts 


MonrTcLAIR, N. J., May 12.—Among t 
recent apearances in which Florence \ 
Millan, New York pianist, acompani 
and coach, won deserved praise for le 
sterling accompaniments, was the bend 
recital given by the Mountainside Hao 
pital Auxiliary at the Montclair Theat 
on May 5. Mme. Louise Homer the co 
tralto, presented an interesting progra 
of works by Beethoven, Handel, Bac 
Saint-Saéns, Thomas, Homer, Reichard 
Wade, Carpenter, Seiler and Mayrzial 
Both soloist and accompanist were s0 ci 
dially received by the large audience th 
the concert was repeated May 6. 





Marie Sundelius Assisting Artist 2 
Brooklyn Lecture 


Edward Falck’s lecture on Charpe 
tier and Debussy, at the Brooklyn \: 
ter Schools of Music recently, was 1)! 
trated by Marie Sundelius, soprano, 
the Metropolitan Opera. Mr. [al 
played in finished style excerpts !/: 
both composers. Mme. Sundelius =: 
Charpentier’s beautiful “Depuis le Jou 
aria from “Louise,” in delightful | 










and David A. Condon took the parts of style. For Debussy, she gave his “(* 

ment of perfect tone quality. Sir Joseph Porter and Dick Deadeye. \Extase” and ‘“Fantoches,” with 
The production was under the auspices quisite interpretation. Many promine & 

In the Knabe you find an instrument that of the Emerson Players and for the bene- musicians were present. A. T. Si 







fit of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Welcome 


ssesses that intangible quality we designate 
ok Home Fund. A. L. McL. 


timbre in a rich, beautifully placed voice —a 
pure string tone that carries marvelously. 


“THE PIANO FOR A LIFETIME” 


Uprights from $665 Grands from $950 
Convenient terms arranged. Pianos taken in exchange. 








FINNEGA 


TENOR. 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedra . 5 

Concert Direction Ernest |''44 
1400 Broadway. 

Personal Address: 479 We 
St., New York. 
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Montgomery’s Chorus Gives Cantata 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., May 5.—The musi- 
cal activities of the War Camp Com- 
munity Service at Montgomery came to 
a close yesterday afternoon, when the 
Community Chorus, under the direction 








of Capt. Foster Krake presented Gaul’s  rtlsen a saenae 
“Holy City” in the City Auditorium. ————— 

The Montgomery organization was aug- RODNEY 

mented by a chorus from Selma and sev- 

eral individuals from Troy, the aggregate 


SAYLOR 


Concert Accompanist and Coe 


forming a chorus of one hundred. The 
choruses were all well sung, and the solo- 
ists acquitted themselves most creditably. 
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[GRIPS LONDON, BUT 


MUSIC ABOUNDS 


. ©. P. Jacob Depicts Condi- 
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tions in Britain’s Capital from 


"the Viewpoint of the Visitor— 
/Rooming Places ata Premium 
Sand Rationing Not Yet Aban- 


doned — Some Think London 
Destined to Become One of 
World’s Great Music Centers 
—German Music Heard Every- 


‘where — Sir Henry Wood Ex- 


plains Why He Refused the 
Boston Symphony Conductor- 
ship 


MusiIcAL AMERICA’S European 
ager] 


Man- 


Ol 


WHERE is a vast difference between 


travelling to Europe now and in pre- 
days. Although the ocean grey- 
nds of the Atlantic to-day, officially 
least, are employed as troop-trans- 
ts only when sailing westward, the 
eller on a Cunard-liner even when 
nd for Europe cannot by any stretch 
magination conceive himself being on 
thing elise but a transport. As it be- 
a steamer enlisted in the military 
ice, such an erstwhile floating hotel 
been very thoroughly stripped of all 
erfluous luxuries and conveniences so 
o present a picture of utilitarian sim- 
ity. The cold, stern aspect of war 
prevails, clings to all surroundings. 
> war is virtually over, one is told— 
ne tells oneself. And yet, on arriv- 
in Liverpool, it would seem as though 
warring world were merely taking 
espite to catch its second wind,.so to 
uk. The proceedings of the alien in- 
‘tion officials bear all the ear-marks 
ery painstaking, severely exhaustive 
measures. To be sure, the general 
brmation to be gleaned is. that it is no 
per the completely finished German 
bis to be guarded against, but rather 
seriously considered menace of Bol- 
ism. Be that as it may, all these 
rictions and time-robbing formalities, 
ifiable as they undoubtedly are, bear 
riking resemblance to a state of war. 
ut they are only pin-pricks compared 
what is to come. When the traveller 
lly reaches London, he is confronted 
the extremely significant problem of 
ing accommodations to rest his weary 
People here often spend days, yes, 
weeks, in seeking quarters. When 
a facetious moment at the Covent 
den Offices, I answered the query as 
there I was living with the remark 
I was stopping at the Grosvenor, 
that after Tuesday my address prob- 
; would be the first bench in Hyde 
k, 1 found that my little joke was not 
idered the least bit funny. With a 
ely solicitous face Mr. Blois, the en- 
tic executive of Covent Garden, in- 
ned me that I should probably have 
ty of company. All hotels—except- 
the most fastidious ones at two to 
¢ guineas a day—are not only 
led, but are even encumbered with 
niting list for weeks in advance. And 
hen ultimately, through the media- 
of considerate London friends, a 
has been secured, one may not swell 
‘ith the pride of the possessing class. 
one is mildly but firmly informed 
it is to be understood that the 
's hospitality can only be enjoyed 
2 certain number of days as at least 
a dozen other applicants are pa- 
ly waiting for that identical room! 
, all manner of hopeful predictions 
circulating through London’s cold 
imy atmosphere, substantially to the 
‘that these and other measures are 
Palleviated during the month of May. 
hwhile, one lives on two ounces of 
ta week, with a generous mar-* 
he supply, on American bacon the 
ity of which conjures up envious pic- 
of comfortable profits collected by 
ingenious packers at home. But 
' would one have thought that good 


old conservative London could offer us 
a foretaste of the impending prohibition 
disaster in the United States. Who 
would ever have believed that whiskey— 
that good old standby of sturdy John 
Bull—might only be bought in the Brit- 
ish Isles during certain hours, from 1 to 
2:30 p. m. and from 6 to 9:30 p. m.! 


An Uneradicable Memory 


More and more does one become im- 
pressed with the fact that London has 
suffered from the war. Ever and again 
it would seem as though the people are 
still a bit stunned from all they have 
gone through. At social as well as pro- 
fessional visits, the inevitable topic of 
conversation bound to crop up is the Lon- 
don air-raids. It seems a subject of 
conversation in which all Londoners are 
interested and which in some form or 
other they are bound to broach before 
long. Even the very busy business man, 
if he hears you have not been to London 
during the war, finds time to recount 
this or that experience in connection with 
some air-raid. 

There are those of the professional 
world who seem to think that as London 
has got over the hurdle so beautifully, in 
keeping up such undiminished musical 
activity all through the war, that there 
are hopes of its becoming one of the great 
musical centers of the world. Qui viva 
verra! On several occasions the writer 
had. spoken to professional artists and 
others of the many persons in America 
who during the war were inclined to 
point to England as the very acme of 
broad-mindedness, worthy of emulation, 
by reason of the unabated production of 
Wagnerian and other German works. 
But curiously enough, we were answered 
with a rather quizzical smile and were 
asked: “Well, do you really believe it?” 
And then we were told that it was not 
so much a matter of broad-mindgdness 
as of utter indifference on the part of 
the average Englishman toward the com- 
poser of a work; that the average Eng- 
lish opera or concert attendant scarcely 
knows who Wagner was. Thus the 
erudite of every country ever seek to 
belittle their compatriots! Without voic- 
ing an opinion pro or con in this con- 
nection, it must be admitted that one 
hears an astonishing amount of German 
music here—Schubert, Schumann, Wag- 
ner, Weber, wherever you turn. On the 
other hand, the Covent Garden manage- 
ment informs me that Wagner is not to 
be included in this season’s répertoire. 
The difficulty also was pointed out of 
getting the requisite artists to sing these 
operas in English. 

Still another feature of the war that 
is registered with mixed feelings in Eng- 
land is the question of “making the world 
safe for democracy.” It is generally ad- 
mitted that at no time in all the history 
of England have the (shall we say) 
working classes been so self-assertive as 
to-day. The former deferential manner 
of the simpler people is noticeably wan- 
ing. 


A Remarkable Young Conductor 


Now then, to musical London! The 
Beecham season at the Drury Lane Thea- 
ter has been a success according to all 
obtainable reports. As American readers 
know, Wagner has been a salient feature 
in this operatic cycle. But while Sir 
Thomas Beecham has been the inspired 
creative genius in bringing about this 
rather remarkable war-time phenomenon, 
as a conductor he has had to share 
honors with Julius Harrison. I had 
heard before of this young conductor— 
he is really young—as being what we are 
wont to term promising. But I had 
hardly looked forward to finding him the 
remarkable young orchestral Siegfried 
that he is. When on Tuesday night at 
the Drury Lane he led his orchestra, of 
certain limitations to be sure, through 
the “Tristan” Prelude, a master of the 
baton of decided distinction was re- 
vealed. And this impression remained 
throughout the performance, which, 
orchestrally at least was a most pleasur- 
able surprise. While this instrumental 
body as a whole does not present the 
subtle buoyancy and _ iridescent tonal 
glitter of some world-famous orchestras, 
one could but admire unstintingly the 
classically perfect exposition of the score. 
If I am to offer a criticism, it is to cavil 
at Mr. Harrison’s leniency in now and 
then allowing the singers to drag their 
tempi for the benefit of dramatic effects. 

But if, orchestrally, the performance 
was a success, the singers on the stage, 
in fact the entire mise-en-scéne, cannot 
be accorded the same favorable comment. 
Frank Mullings, of fine physique, made 


a statesque enough Tristan, equipped 
with an admirable tenor voice and mu- 
sicianship rather above the ordinary. 
For the present, however, his conception 
of the role dramatically and vocally is 
rather hazy. He was not so much the 
heroic figure or the impassioned lover 
as the operatic tenor who groped his way 
through the not fully grasped mazes of 
his réle. Rosina Buckman as Isolde at- 
tracts interest by reason of a rather re- 
markable dramatic soprano voice—in 
places. Her vocal registers are indeed 
very uneven. Herbert Langley’s Kur- 
wendl is a conception all his own, which, 
unfortunately, is, however, scarcely ac- 
ceptable. This is all the more deplorable 
as his baritone voice is not without cer- 
tain distinct merits. Most acceptable as 
a component feature of the ensemble was 
the Brangaene of Edna Thornton. Un- 
fortunately the business on the stage, as 
well as the setting, was fairly primitive. 
Further works given this week at the 
Drury Lane were “Boris Godounoff ” 
“Boheme,” “Madame Butterfly,” a repe- 
tition of “Tristan,” “Ivan the Terrible,”’ 
Bizet’s “Fair Maid of Perth,” “The 
Magic Fiute” and “Il Trovatore.” 


Interest in Higgins Opera Season 


As this quite remarkable season of 
grand opera in English draws to a close, 
interest is being transferred to the ad- 
vent of the Higgins grand opera season 
at Covent Garden. Anent Mr. Higgins, 
it was a matter of interest to find that 
the Covent Garden impresario had never 
had the intention of coming to New York 
this season. My reference to the expect- 
ancy manifested in New York profes- 
sional circles at his heralded arrival was 
noted with genuine surprise. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Higgins being very ill, much of the 
responsibility and preparatory organiza- 
tion for the coming season falls on the 
shoulders of Mr. Blois who has just re- 
ceived his discharge from the officers’ 
corps of the army. The coming season 
of the Grand Opera Syndicate, Ltd., at 
Covent Garden, to be given in conjunc- 
tion with Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart., 
is scheduled to begin May 5. The artists 
thus far engaged are: 


Sopranos: Katharine Arkady, Borghi- 
Zerni, Emmy Destinnova (formerly known as 
Emmy Destinn), Louise Edvina, Minnie 
Egener, Nellie Melba, Mignon Nevada, Mar- 
guerita Sheridan (début) and Elsa Stralia; 
mezzo-sopranos and contraltos: Louise Bérat, 
Olga Lynn, Leile Megane (début) and Alys 
Mutch; tenors: Ansseau of Brussels (début), 
Thomas Burke (début), Capuzzo, Alessandro 
Dolei, Octave Dua, André Gilly and Giovanni 
Martinelli; basses and baritones: Edouardo 
Cotreuil, “Robert Couzinou, Désiré Défrére, 
Dinh Gilly, Alban Grand, Gustave Huber- 
deau, Alfred Maguenat, Pompilio Malatesta, 
Taurino Parvis and Michele Sampieri; con- 
ductors: Sirs Thomas Beecham, Leopoldo 
Mugnone and Percy Pitt. 


The season is to continue for twelve 
weeks, until July 28. The répertoire 
comprises twenty-nine operas, which in- 
clude the following works: 


Zandoni’s “Francesca 
“Giojella della 
“Madama 
Lescaut,” 

Bocca- 
by dEr- 
Ballo in 


“Bohéme,” 
“Gianni Schicci,”’ 
“ti WVaharro.” “ris,” 
Puccini's “Manon 

“Pagliacci,” “Rigoletto,” “Simon 
negra,” ‘“Suor Angelica,” ‘Tess,’ 
langer, “Tosca,” “Traviata,” “Un 
Maschera,” ‘“Alceste,’ ‘Faust,’ ‘Louise,’’ 
“Manon,” “Pelléas et Mélisande,’ ‘‘Roméo 


et Juliette,” “Samson et Dalila,” “Thais” and 
the “Thérése’’ of Massenet. The three follow- 
ing works will be done in English: ‘“Nail,’’ 
De Lara; “Night of May,” Rimsky-Korsakoff 
and Borodine’s “Prince Igor.’’ 


“‘Aida,”’ 
da Rimini,” 
Madonna,” 
Butterfly,” 


Good Friday saw performances of 
“The Messiah” all over England. Among 
others, the performance of the Handel 
oratorio at Bath was of special interest 
by reason of the singing of the baritone 
part by our old friend, George Fergusson, 
who has had quite an active season, once 
again reverting to the operatic stage in 
touring the provinces with the Fairbairn 
Opera Company. Notwithstanding his 
successful London concert and other ap- 
pearances and the following he has con- 
sequently gained, Mr. Fergusson ex- 
pects to be coming to America very soon. 

On Tuesday night an American so- 
prano, Stella Genova, made her appear- 
ance with a well-selected program. The 
young artist, who has some very com- 
mendable assets, was warmly receaved by 
the public and press notwithstanding her 
marked indisposition. 

The attraction of the hour in London is 
that Russian pianist of stupendous tech- 
nique, Benno Moiseiwitsch. Then, there 
is the young violinist, also of Slavic 
stock, Leo Strokoff, of whom meteoric 


revelations are expected, as also of the 
young girl pianist, Hilda Dederich. 


Sir Henry Speaks 


Sir Henry Wood, who long since has 
maae it a rule “not to allow himself the 
pleasure of being interviewed,’ as he 
courteously expressed it, still was kind 
enough to ask me to call. As it was with 
this distinct understanding that I was 
given the pleasure of spending a delight- 
ful hour with Sir Henry and Lady Wood, 
I must refrain from setting forth our 
conversation, with a _ single exception. 
And the exception, which I make with 
the full approval of the eminent Eng- 
lish conductor is that when in the course 
of our conversation on the musical situa- 
tion and outlook and a dozen and one 
other topics of the sort, he was asked 
why he did not come to America when 
he was offered the conductorship of the 
Bcston Symphony Orchestra, Sir Henry, 
who is intensely patriotic, replied that 
he did not consider it quite correct for 
him to forsake his country while she was 
at war, during a time when so many 
artists were going abroad in pursuit of 
their own interests. He thought he was 
needed here in his own sphere quite as 
much as others were needed by England 
in this or the other helpful capacity. Be- 
sides, it was the year in which he was to 
celebrate his twenty-fifth anniversary as 
conductor of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
an organization which represents his 
life’s work. How could he leave London 
at such a time? O. P. JACOB. 





MARIE LOUISE WAGNER 
SHOWS ADVANCE IN ART 


Friends Recognize Results of Year’s 
Serious Study in Young 
Soprano’s Recital 


Before an invited audience, Marie 
Louise Wagner, the young New York 
dramatic soprano, was heard in an in- 
forma]! recital at the Three Arts Club, 
New York, on Friday evening, May 16. 
Miss Wagner is already well known as a 
concert singer, having made a successful 
début in recital at AZolian Hall last win- 
ter. Since that occasion she has, how- 
ever, added to her accomplishments, 
doing serious study with Mrs. Elizabeth 
Rothwell, the result of which was shown 
in the singing she put to her credit last 
week, 

The lovely quality of Miss Wagner’s 
voice has grown richer and fuller, and 
her technical skill has also advanced 
notably. She revealed a fine style in the 
very beautiful though little-sung recita- 
tive and aria, “Del mio core,” from 
Haydn’s “Orfeo,” and in the same com- 
poser’s “She Never Told Her Love.” 
With emotional fullness she sounded the 
undertone of Massenet’s familiar “Cid” 
aria and excelled in a group of French 
songs by Rhené-Baton, Chausson, Four- 
drain and Hue, Chausson’s “Le Colibri” 
being given an especially noteworthy 
reading. The dramatic note of Cui’s 
“Three Birds” she caught most success- 
fully and achieved splendid results in 
her American songs, Victor Harris’s “A 
Disappointment,” Kramer’s “The Last 
Hour” and Woodman’s “My Soul is an 
Enchanted Boat.” Lovely sustained tone 
was a feature of her singing in Reich- 
ardt’s “In the Time of Roses.” There 
was much applause, there were many 
bouquets; above all, there was a genuine 
realization among those present of Miss 
Wagner’s worth as an artistic singer in 
whom the possession of a beautiful voice 
is coupled with the ability to control it 
skilfully and to interpret with art the 
music she essays. 

Francis Moore was the accompanist 
and again proved himself a player of 
unusual quality. A. W. K 





Paul Althouse Captures Dallas 


DALLAS, TEx., May 13.—On the eve- 
ning of May 9 Paul Althouse of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company was presenied 
in concert at the Fair Park Coliseum be- 
fore an audience of 1200. He was enthu- 
siastically received. He sang three groups 
and was compelled to give many encores. 
The concert was under the auspices of the 
Schubert Choral Club and Dallas Male 
Chorus, the former directed by Julius Al- 
bert Jahn. The Dallas Male Chorus, con- 
ducted by David L. Ormesher, assisted in 
the latter half of the program. Sol Alber- 
ti, who accompanied Mr. Althouse, played 
two effective piano numbers. Myrtle Mc- 
Kay was the accompaniest for the Schu- 
bert Club and Mrs. Williamson Smith for 
the Male Chorus. C. E. B. 





AYO WADLER 


‘“‘America’s Own Violinist” 


Management: JULES DAIBER, A€ollan Hall, New York 
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Rescuing the Composer from the Dark Pool of 
ce S— Musical 


Fund for Worthy Composers Would Enable Them to Retain Their Idealism, the Soul of Creative 
Art—Another Champion of the Fund Idea—Royalties from Music 
paying Our Debt to the Great Masters of the Past by Giving Practical Recognition to Liv- 


ing Musicians 


AM deeply gratified to see so intel- 
ligent a writer as Alfred Human com- 
ing to the aid of Robert M. Wilkes in 
his agitation for a fund to aid the Ameri- 


can composer. 

It appears to be a favorite diversion 
nowadays for everyone to air his views 
pro and con regarding that interesting 
individual, so I trust it will not be out of 
place for a member of the tribe to tell 
just where the shoe pinches. 

Does any of us ever stop to think what 
a tremendous debt we owe to the creative 
minds of past generations? Our houses, 
with all their many conveniences, our 
clothing, our food, our means of trans- 
portation, of medication, of surgery, our 
means of spiritual uplift as found in re- 
ligion and art, all our science, indeed the 
very thoughts that 999 out of a thousand 
of us think—what are they, but the con- 
crete remains of ages and ages of cre- 
ative thought. Our whole civilization, 
like coral islands, consists of the shells 
of spirits long since dead and in most 
cases forgotten. We live and fatten on 
the wealth of creative thought be- 
queathed to us by past generations. [lor 
example, does it ever occur to you, dear 
reader, when you ride from City Hall to 
Harlem in fifteen minutes in the New 
York subway, how many thousands of in- 
ventors sacrificed years of toil to make 
possible this wonderful convenience of 
yours. 

These men, who gave their all to pro- 
mote your comfort and efficiency, what 
.do they get out of the nickel which you 
pay the traction company? With a few 
exceptions, absolutely nothing! Most of 
them, I dare say, lived miserable lives of 
privation and were cheated out of the 
meagre fruits of their inventions by some 
unscrupulous exploiter. 

Let us turn to music. When you, gen- 
tle reader, attend a Symphony concert 
and are enthralled by the heavenly 
strains of a Beethoven masterpiece, have 
you ever given a thought to the debt 
which you owe Beethoven for these su- 
preme moments of your life. Very like- 
ly not; “the gentleman jis dead long 
since,” you will most likely answer. 
Very true, but death does not cancel a 
debt. If you owed John Brown a thou- 
sand dollars, and he should suddenly de- 
part from this cruel world, his executors 
would hold you strictly accountable for 
every cent of your debt. As it is mani- 
festly impossible for you to settle your 
account with Beethoven himself, you 
should at least pay someone who may do 
for future generations what Beethoven 
has done for you. The debt we owe our 
‘parents is transferred and paid to our 
children. 

Royalties No Help 


But, say you, “do not composers re- 
ceive royalties on their work?” Yes, 
dear reader, they do if they are lucky 
(which is not generally the case). Roy- 
alties on all higher forms of composi- 
tion are a mere farce; the only royalties 
which really count are those of commer- 
cial art, and this after all is not art, but 
just merchandise. Aside from this, the 
royalty on a printed copy does not com- 
pensate the composer for the pleasure 
you may experience in hearing this pa 

en 


inertia or disinclination to change, affect- 
ing as it does both the public and the 


-executing artist, is a tremendous obsta- 


cle in the path of a composer, who has 
something original to say. A composi- 
tion to pay its way financially must 
please. In order to do so it may not de- 
part from the conventional more than a 
small percentage. Have you ever no- 
ticed that a ‘popular song consists of 
snatches of old favorites dished up with 
a slightly new sauce? Just compare 


‘“The End of a Perfect Day” with Balfe’s 
“Then You’ll Remember Me.” 


Great art 





By OSCAR E. SCHMINKE 
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on the other hand, always represents a 
departure from existing standards; the 
more originality a new composition pos- 
sesses, the less will be its commercial 
value when it is first launched. As a 
result most composers receive recogni- 
tion for their best work only after they 
have cashed in at St. Peter’s (or is it at 
Mephisto’s?). 

Now for the American composer—just 
where does he fall short. Many among 
us have technical skill fully as great as 
that of our European confréres; in lis- 
tening to a great deal of our work, the 
hearer is struck by a lack of something, 
an absence of that irresistible urge, 
that sublime ecstasy roughly designated 
as inspiration, which alone gives endur- 
ing value to a work of art. Inspiration 
is the outcome of a lofty idealism which 
raises the soul out of the sordid environ- 
ment of every-day life. But ideals are 
expensive, yes, frightfully expensive—a 
luxury, indeed, in which only the finan- 
cially independent can indulge. Ideals 
followed whole-heartedly lead to the 
poorhouse or the gutter. 


The High Cost of Idealism 


In a community where everything is 
judged by the commercial standard, 
ideals are hard to get and still harder to 
retain. The following of an ideal pre- 
supposes a certain fanaticism, an abne- 
gation of Self, the zeal of a martyr: 
when this zeal leads to starvation, lack 
of the esteem of one’s fellow men, lack 
of liberty, and lack of power to exercise 
one’s faculties normally it becomes a 
deliberate course of _ self-destruction, 
found only among those mentally unbal- 
anced. The American composer has 
ideals, in some cases of the loftiest na- 
ture, but he lacks the opportunity to 
indulge them, to nurse them, and bring 
them to a state of fruition. A man can- 
not face East and expect to proceed 
West; if a composer keeps his eye on the 
dollar he loses his ideals, and if he fol- 
lows the latter, he loses everything else; 
so what’s the use! Art and the com- 
mercial side of life have never been com- 
patible, and never will be. 

If the American composer is placed on 
an independent financial footing by an 
endowment such as Mr. Wilkes pro- 
poses, it would in addition to keeping the 
wolf from the door, give him a certain 
social and economic standing in the com- 
munity, an _ incentive of inestimable 
value. The greatest obstacle in his path 
would then be removed: he could plan 
his life just from the one angle of de- 
veloping his creative gift to its furthest 
possibilities, and would no longer be sub- 
jected to those body and soul-racking 
conflicts of the commercial and the ideal, 
which fret away the life of the average 
creative artist, and in many cases bring 
him to an early grave (vide, MacDowell, 
Schubert, Mozart, Bizet, et al.). 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
a nanacea for all ills besetting the com- 
poser will thereby be found. The act of 
creation is one requiring both a male 
and a female element. The composer is 
the latter, his audience the former. The 
creative mind is filled with many latent 
ova which require the touch of the right 
audience to bring them to fertility and 
maturity. This problem we can, I be- 
lieve, safely trust into the hands of the 
Musical Alliance. 

My attention has been recently called 
to a fund now being raised by that great 
maescenas, Otto H. Kahn, for the purpose 
of an American “Prix de Rome.” Splen- 
did! Let us by all means send our com- 
posers to foreign lands to broaden their 
culture by contact with the older civiliza- 
tions of Europe and leading minds in 
music, literature, painting, sculpture, etc. 


Why Only Rome? 


But why confine one’s self to Rome? 
France, Belgium, Holland, Russia, Brit- 
ain and Germany all offer fruitful fields 
for impressions; some may even wish to 
taste the exoticism of the Orient. So- 
journ in foreign countries is decidedly 
beneficial, but it is not the main issue. 
You would scarcely feed a starving man 
on chocolate cream drops;:a little broth 
and bread would be better at first, the 


Comme rcialism 


——— ae, 
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dessert can always follow. It is a most 
hopeful sign that someone is concerning 
himself in a practical way with the wel- 
fare of the American composer, and for 
all favors may the Lord make us truly 
grateful. 


The Publishing Question 


The suggestion of D. W. Miller re- 
garding the establishment of a publish- 
ing concern to promote American music 
is quite in line with a letter of mine re- 
cently published by you. But I disagree 
with him in making such an undertaking 
the competitor of the commercial pub- 
lisher; that would be to frustrate its 
primary object, which should be one of 
propaganda purely, with no thought of 
profit. The injection of the latter ele- 
ment would immediately sink the propo- 
sition to a commercial level, the very 
thing to be avoided. 

Aside from publishing American com- 
positions with a real message, in contra- 
distinction to those rated as salable by 
the publishers (written to tickle the long 
ears, aS Mozart would say), the prin- 
cipal function of such an _ enterprise 
should be to act as a sort of press agent 
for worthy American music, irrespective 
of the publisher; to induce performing 
artists to place such music on their pro- 
grams, to persuade musical societies to 
demand such music from artists whom 


they engage. This would mea: 
the carrying out on a larger sca 
admirable policy pursued by 
AMERICA for many years. The 

cial publisher may in some cases 
ing to take a chance on a wor 
wise unsalable, when backed by 
influence, if not immediately, tl 
haps later on when the necessar 
tising has made the piece sala} 
main point would be not to an 
the commercial publisher who f\)|; 
definite and useful function in t} 

of music, but to supplement his wo, 
the direction of art. Business { 
supreme god in our present Civi jz); 
and anything which antagonizes }.\j5;, 
is bound to fail. That an enter)yig, 
this kind could be best managed ;; 
nection with the “Composers’ F 
of course, self-evident. 





Olive Nevin Appears Before C 
Sewickley, Pa. 


SEWICKLEY, PA., May 15.—A r 
unusual interest was given at tl 
worth Club last Tuesday evenin:e a; 
nineteenth entertainment of the Sey 
ley Valley Cot Club. The art st; 
cluded Olive Nevin, soprano; M)?s. 7, 
Hamilton, contralto; little Lillia: f; 
son, interpretative dancer, ani ( 
Bernthaler, pianist. Miss Nevins’s 
grammed numbers were by Gricg, } 
dowski, Lalo, La Forge, Alma Gra 
and Ward- Stephens. Mrs. Hamilt 
groups of songs, and she and Miss Ne 
together sang Franck’s “The Virgi: 
the Cradle,” one of the most enjoy 
features of the program. Nitke’s “( 
Song” was also sung by the two wom 





“The Magic of Your Eyes,” in 
of its numerous performances last ; 
son, is still being included on progr: 
Recently it appeared on the progran 
a musicale given at Flint, Mich., at 
studio of Anna Louise Gillies, one of 
best-known teachers there. It also 
been used by Franceska Kaspar |; 
son the very popular Czecho-S) 
singer of Washington, D. C. 


New Englanders Flock to 
Springtield’s Annual Festival 


Percy Grainger, Hageman and Local Musicians Share Cop. 
ductorship Honors—Ponselle, Hinkle, Braslau, Murphy 
and Mardones Impress Large Audiences 


PRINGFIELD, MASS., May 17.— 

“The seventeenth annual music fes- 
tival” closed brilliantly here to-night with 
the phenomenal young Metropolitan so- 
prano, Rosa Ponselle, as the feature. 
Miss Ponselle’s appearance under Music 
I’estival auspices drew out a great crowd 
to the Saturday night concert, and her 
singing was an undiluted delight to 
everybody. 

Her numbers included the “Bird Song,” 
from “Pagliacci,” Massenet’s “Elegie,” 
the “Suicidio” from Ponchielli’s ‘“Gio- 
conda,” and the familiar “Mme. Butter- 
fly” aria. 

José Mardones, basso shared in the final 
evening’s success. His numbers included 
the “Di Sposo di Padre,’ Gomez; “Il La- 
cerato Spirito,” from Verdi’s “Simone 
Boccanegra,” and an especially dramatic 
singing of the Toreador’s song from “Car- 
men.” He was highly acceptable in last 
year’s Festival also; and he was at once 
made to feel that he was in the house of 
friends. His singing is that of a thor- 
oughly poised and finished artist. 

Richard Hageman’s conducting of or- 
chestra throughout the Festival was de- 
lightful, as usual, and his) reading of 
the Moszkowski “Serenata,” coming as 
an encore number to the massive “Phe- 
dre’”’ overture, Massenet, was keenly en- 
joyed. In the “Finlandia” symphonic 
poem, Sibelius, his fifty players did per- 
haps their best work; though their sym- 
pathetic rendition of Percy Grainger’s 
“Shepherd’s Hey” was wholly charm- 
ing to the Saturday afternoon audi- 
ence. Grainger himself conducted with 
fine spirit for this latter number; later 
seating himself at the piano for two of 
his folk-song settings, and an especially 
brilliant playing of the Liszt “Hun- 
garian Rhapsody, No. 2.” Earlier in the 
same program, as well as in the public 
morning rehearsal, he played the Tchai- 
kovsky Concerto with fervor, adding by 
way of encores the Schumann “Romance” 
and Grieg’s “Springtime.” Mr. Grainger 


on his tour is accompanied by his dew 
mother, who has many friends her 
Springfield. Edith Whittaker Ma: 
pine, soprano, effectively sang 
striking duet in the Mendelssohn “ 

of Praise.” In the same Saturday . 
noon concert Edmund Severn, a ¥ 
known Springfield musician, who 
been teaching violin here for years, 
peared as visiting conductor, and led 
orchestra in his splendid four-part J 
“Old New England,” a compositioi 
singular realism and_ well-construi 
harmony. 

The Friday night concert brough 
the extraordinary vocal qualification 
Sophie Braslau into bold relief. Shes 
the contralto part in the Stabat \ 
with superb artistry; being again 
again recalled for the uncommon | 
lance of her voice and method. Her} 
in the “Qui Est Homo” was never 
sung here, though it has been hear 
peatedly and by the best artists, an 
notes in the unaccompanied quartet ¥ 
unusually fine. 

The soprano part in Friday n¢ 
opening concert was also in ade}! 
hands, for Florence Hinkle invests * 
rare charm any part she essays. 
and Lambert Murphy, the Spring 
born tenor, scored a complete su 
with their singing of the famous (Ww 
the closing measures of the Ey 
Praise,” “My Song Shall Be Alway 
Mercy.” The big 350-voice chorus i! 
hands of John J. Bishop, conductor, 
remarkable things in enunciation as 
as in vocal attack. It took weeks of 
most strenuous rehearsing to secure ¢ 
a portion of the choral success s cul 
and in the “Land of Our Hearts” 
ber by Chadwick—dedicated, by the' 
to Mr. and Mrs. Carl Stoeckel and 
sung at the Norfolk, Conn., Busic 
tival a year ago—it sang with re 
ing emphasis and uncommon elo | 
Harry H. Kellogg of Springfield a: 
bly played the big organ for the °° 
the Festival. A large number 
Holyoke College people were in « 
ance, besides representative mu: 
from all over western New Englan: 
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4 D tal Postlude to Philadelphia 
' Opera Season Provided by Scotti 


Bd Baritone’s Company Presents Double Bill in Quaker City 


Merit in Performances of 


“| 'Oracolo” and ‘“‘Cavalleria’’-—Easton Conquers as ‘‘San- 


9 


tuzza 

By H. T. CRAVEN 

Philadelphia, May 19, 1919. 

rONiO SCOTTI’S three weeks as 
.» impresario and the opera sea- 
, Philadelphia came to an end 
gianeously when the final curtain 
™, “Cavalleria Rusticana,” at the 
Syolitan Opera House on Saturday 
The distinguished baritone’s man- 
,] venture was, on the whole, suc- 
|. Indeed, the favor with which 
xperiment was received was so 
.| that plans are now being made 
king his small but capable company 
the road next autumn, prior to the 
ig of Mr. Gatti’s regular season. 
nis “L’Oracolo,” bracketed with 
fascagni music play as the organ- 
n’s major attraction, exhibits the 
r singer in one of his most striking 
Communities in which his won- 
ly vivid creation of Chim-Fang 
Mew evinced particular interest in 
|signal artistry. “L’Oracolo,” how- 
bis not new to Philadelphians, and, 
bver, expensive postludes to the local 
seasons are likely to be risky un- 
kings here. The “road” did well 
r. Scotti’s experiment; Philadelphia 
ot, chiefly because the public here 
een rather generously supplied with 
drama by both the Metropolitan and 
vo companies, and because for an 
tic aftermath in this vicinity, the 
ollar scale of prices was too high. 
Pular-priced grand opera demon- 
od its appeal when the Davis organ- 
n enjoyed its successful fortnight 
last June. It had been the inten- 
to repeat the enterprise this year, 
; unfortunately, consecutive nights 
not be secured for the Academy of 
, which is a good house for non- 
ription opera, without the society 
ng. 
e one performance which Mr. Scotti 
itted here last Saturday composed 
wenty-fourth opera bill with which 
delphians were regaled during the 
n of 1919. The production of 
racolo” and “Cavalleria” had been 
idvertised. It was sponsored by the 
Hugo Musical Society, responsible 
ringing such artists as Ysaye, El- 
Zimbalist, Rosa Raisa, Sophie Bras- 
ind Leo Ornstein here, during the 
e of the year. 
t even this coddling proved insuffi- 
y lucrative. The parquet was very 
ely settled on Saturday. There was 
bd-sized crowd in the cheaper seats, 
by furnishing a hint as to the way 
lich the occasion might have been 
more profitable. 
th little operas had features of con- 
ous merit. The Metropolitan’s seat- 
or “L’Oracolo” was effectively used 
he stage management and costum- 
vere identical with the Broadway 
lard. Mr. Scotti’s characterization 
€ sinister opium den-keeper was, as 
a gem of genre work. He was in 
lent voice, much better, indeed, than 
ly time previously on this stage this 




















































Peralta Warmly Admired 


waeencesca Peralta of the Chicago 
‘was a delight, singing with dra- 
‘intensity and clear tonal resonance. 
iorous basso was disclosed in Charles 
vher, who was the Win-Shee, al- 
vMge® his impersonation of the learned 
‘se doctor lacked something of dra- 
’ significance. That capable tenor 
Maclennan was the Win-San-Luy 
is D’Angelo was an entirely sat- 
vy Hoo-Tsin. 

other parts were adequately 
d by Mary Kent and Giordano Pal- 
Carlo Peroni led an orchestra 
thirty-five pieces with taste ant 
rity. The small chorus, drafted 
the Metropolitan, as was the in- 
leital contingent, was in good voice. 
is third hearing of the opera in this 
emphasized once more the dramatic 
ity of the Chester Bailey Fernald 
y and play, “The Cat and _ the 
rub.”’ upon which this Chino-San 
tisean libretto is based and at the 
time underlined the -unimportance 
eoni’s score. The music strongly 
ests a “rechauffee” of Puccini. It 


























is as a tour de force for Mr. Scotti that 
the work has its main value. 

The “Cavalleria” was a triumph for 
Florence Easton, whose Santuzza, previ- 
ously admired here, is perhaps the finest 
extant save Emmy Destinnova’s. She sang 
superbly throughout the melodrama and 
acted with thrilling sincerity and pas- 
sionate fervor. Mr. Maclennan was a 
suitable Turiddu. The other roles, in the 
hands of Mary Kent, the Lucia, Millo 
Pico, the Alfio, and Jeanne Gordon, the 
Lola, were treated in rather routine 
fashion. A novelty, not without effec- 
tiveness, was the “Siciliana,” sung by the 
tenor after the rise of the curtain. 





MYRTLE I. MITCHELL 
TO RESUME WORK 
IN KANSAS CITY 














Myrtle Irene Mitchell at ‘‘Denishawn,”’ in 
Los Angeles 


Myrtle Irene Mitchell, for many years 
a prominent figure in Kansas City’s 
music, is now visiting in Los Angeles, 
where she and her mother have gone this 
Spring. Miss Mitchell has not been in 
the best of health during the last year 
and consequently has not been able to 
pursue her work. 

She is now in the southern Californian 
city, as the guest of her friends, Ruth 
St. Denis and Ted Shawn, at their home, 
“Denishawn,” and is enjoying the many 
diversions of California life. In a letter 
to MUSICAL AMERICA, Miss Mitchell told 
last week that she is feeling better each 
day, and that she is planning to return 
in the Fall to resume her work in Kansas 
City, after spending the Summer in Cali- 
fornia. 


Lenora Sparkes Scores in North Caro- 
lina 

GREENSBORO, N. C., May 17.—In her 

festival dates this spring Lenora Sparkes, 

the English soprano of the Metropolitan 

Opera Company, scored on May 1 in 

arias and groups of songs. The second 


group comprised Hilliam’s “In Your 
Eyes,” Penn’s “Smilin? Through” and 
Vanderpool’s “I Did Not Know.” The 


same composer’s “Values” was her en- 
core to this group. 


Sasha Votichenko Plays New Composi- 
tion at Studio Musica!e 


Mr. ard Mrs. Sasha Votichenko gave 
a reception at their studio in the Hétel 
des Artistes on the evening of May 8. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Gibson Maupin were the 
guests of honor, and many well-known 
artists were heard. One of the most surc- 
cessful numbers on the program was a 
group of Russian gypsy songs given hy 
Vera Smirnova. Little Doris Booth gave 
a series of interpretative dances, for 


which she won much applause. After 
repeated requests Mr. Votichenko played 
his latest composition, “Arabian Night,” 
based on an old song of Bagdad and other 
Oriental themes. “Easter Chimes in Lit- 
tle Russia,’ a composition heard for the 
first time at his recent concert at Maxine 
Illiott’s Theater, was also played. 

The guests included Count and Count- 
ess Otto Salm-Hoogstraeten, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stuart Dunean, Mr. and Mrs. Will- 
ard Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Fal de Saint 
Phalle, Mrs. Jerome Bonaparte, Miss 
Margaret R. Warren, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
ber A. Bloodgcod, Miss Marion Tiffany, 
Miss Genevieve Clendenin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Morton L. Schwartz, Mrs. Edward Spen- 
cer, Mrs. Stephen Van Renssalaer, Mrs. 
Kdward T. Emmet Miss Elsa Maxwell, 
Miss Mai Andrews, Miss Julie MacNeiil 
IL.entilhon, Mr. and Mrs. William Lau 
rence Green and Miss Dorothy Norris. 


ATLANTA MUSIC STUDY 
CLUB CONCLUDES SEASON 


Arthur Hackett Gives Final Concert— 
Assure Permanency of Club’s 


Concert Courses 

ATLANTA, GA., May 19.—Arthur Hack- 
ett, giving an artistic and satisfying pro- 
gram of songs at Egleston Memorial 
Hall on Monday evening, brought to a 
close the concert activities of the Atlanta 
Music Study Club for the season. He 
was greeted by a house comfortably filled. 
He was particularly pleasing in a group 
of French songs, to which, in the in- 
timacy of the small hall, he gave delight- 
fully sympathetic interpretations. Bem- 
berge’s “Il Neige’ he was compelled to 
repeat. Numerous encores were de- 
manded. 

The Music Study Club, during the 
season just closed, justified its promise 
to the public of Atlanta to give the city 
the best of concert music on a permaneni 
basis. 

The permanency of the club’s musical 
courses was assured last week, when 1 
was announced that both the Civie Series 
and the Series Intime would be given 
next year with an exceptionally strony 
list of artists. Frieda Hempel, Fritz 
Kreisler, the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, Ernestine Schumann-Heink 
and Sergei Rachmaninoff are among 
those who will be presented in the major 
series. The small series offers the Flon- 
zaley Quartet Ethel Leginska, David an. 
Clara Mannes, the Trio de Lutéce and 
Lucy Gates. 

The juvenile department, which durinz 
the past season has heard children’s con 
certs by the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, the Trio de Lutéce and Kitty 
Cheatham, will also have its own concerts 
next year. 

Heading the concert activities of the 
club for four years has been Mrs. 
Armond Carroll, its president. Valuabie 
services have been contributed by Evelyn 
Jackson, Mrs. Katherine Hillyer Con 
nerat, the present treasurer; Mrs. Theo- 
dora Morgan Stevens, Edith Hall, Mrs. 
Harry P. Hermance and Mrs. Ewell Gay. 

A plan for financing the coming sea- 
son has been devised whereby a subscrib- 
ing member by the payment of $25, is 
entitled to first choice of a pair of seats 
to each series and a membership card in 
the club. It is expected to secure enough 
such memberships to guarantee the ex- 
penses of the season. a: <. 





Brooklyn Choir Gives Operetta 


The Central Presbyterian Choir of 
Brooklyn gave its annual performance 
recently, presenting Gilbert & Sullivan’s 
“Trial by Jury” with a talented cast, con- 
ducted by Carl G. Schmidt. director of 
music at Erasmus Hall High School. 
Pa’ ticularly fine was the work of Robert 
C. Lower, for nine years bass soloist at 
the New York Avenue M. E. Church of 
Brooklyn, who made much of the role of 
Judge. Diamond Dilts as Counsel, Louise 
L. Pottle as the Plaintiff. Frank T. Veil- 
lard as the Defendant, Howard A. Leg- 
gett as the Usher and Jack Westlake as 
the Foreman of the Jury were splendid. 
The operetta was preceded by a concert, 
in which Robert C. Lower showed ability 
as a ballad singer. Mabel Ritch, con- 
tralto, sang delightfully Sullivan’s “Lost 
Chord.” Carl G. Schmidt was commend- 
able in two organ numbers, the Overture 
to “William Tell,” Rossini, and “The 
Storm ” Lemmens. ; i Ae F 


At the recent musical festival at Hays 
Kan., Marie Sidenius Zendt, soprano, 
sang Vanderpool’s “Songs of Dawn anid 
Twilight,” and as an encore “Values.” 
These she sang on May 5 and on May & 
Elliott’s “Spring’s a Lovable Ladye,” an‘ 
as an encore Vanderpool’s “Heart Call,” 
a new song in manuscript. 


ST. LOUIS SEASON 
ENDS IN SPLENDOR 


Scotti Opera Forces Give Two 
Fine Performances—Sym- 
phony’s Personnel 


St. Louis, Mo., May 17.—Our musical 
season was closed in a blaze of glory by 
the Seotti Grand Opera Company, which 
appeared here on Sunday and Monday 
evenings of this week at the Odeon, under 
the local management of Elizabeth 
Cueny. The performances have scarcely, 
if ever, been excelled locally. Opera, 
however, finds maximum patronage on 
Sunday, and those who missed the per- 
formance have ever since been bewailing: 
their loss. 

Leoni’s “L’Oracolo” was given its first 
production here with Scotti in his won- 
derful impersonation of Chim Fang. As 
Win Shee, Charles Galagher was superb. 
Irancesca Peralta, already a great favor- 
ite here on account of her summer opera 
appearances, sang the rédle of Ah Yoe 
with excellent taste. Orville Harrold was 
a fine Win San Luy. Mary Kent, Louis 
D’Angelo and Giordano Paltrinieri com- 
pleted the cast. Carlo Peroni conducted 
in a masterful way. Following this came 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” with Miss Per- 
alta enacting Santuzza with dramatic 
force. Francis Maclennan made his first 
appearance here in many years (since 
the days of the old Savage company) as 
Turiddu, singing it superbly. Millo Picco, 
as Alfio; Jeanne Gordon, as Lola, and 
Mary Kent, as Lucia, filled out the cast. 

Monday evening brought what was 
without a doubt one of the most finished 
and evenly balanced performances of 
“Madama Butterfly” that has ever been 
given in this city. Florence Easton, as 
Cio-Cio-San, was a delight, and Scotti 
was an admirable Sharpless. Miss Eas- 
ton’s voice was like velvet, and her acting 
of the part had many original and inter- 
esting sides to it. Orville Harrold, as 
Pinkerton, was satisfying histrionically, 
and his singing was delightful. Jeanne 
Gordon did a fine bit of work as Suzuki, 
and Galagher as the Bonze was very ac- 
ceptable. The others in the cast sus- 
tained the standard set by the principals. 
An outstanding feature of the engage- 
ment was the magnificent orchestra. The 
properties and scenery were also very 
fine. 

The local Symphony Orchestra has 
taken back all of the men who have been 
in service. Another important change 
will occur in the string choir. Hugo Olk, 
formerly concertmaster of the orchestra, 
will occupy first chair in the viola sec- 
tion in place of Carl Tholl, who has been 
there for many years and who has asked 
to be relieved of the post on account of 
ill health. He will remain in the orches- 
tra, however. 

With the end of the season comes also 
the announcements for the fall and the 
principal one of interest so far is that of 
Elizabeth Cueny, the local manager, who 
has announced a new series to be known 
as “The People’s Concert Course,” with 
dates in October, November, December 
and January, all taking place at the 
Odeon.. The artists engaged for this par- 
ticular course are Emmy Destinnova, 
Josef Hofmann, Fritz Kreisler, Frances 
Alda, with Salvatore de Stefano, harpist, 
and the Duncan Dancers in conjunction 
with George Copeland, pianist. She will 
also have a number of affairs of more 
intimote nature at the Sheldon Hall and 
the Statler ballroom, but announcements 
have not as yet been made. 

Frederick Fischer is at work recruiting 
the permanent chorus for the summer 
opera season in Forest Park and the total 
number will be about 100 or 120 voices. 
There will also be a large ballet (local), 
the different instructors taking turns in 
handling the matter. H. W. C. 


Reinald Werrenrath at Warren, Pa., 
sang with the Warren Male Chorus. As 
always he sang a group of modern songs 
in English, which included songs by 
Samuels, Forsyth, del Riego, Victor Her- 
bert’s new Irish song, “Molly” and Ayl- 
ward’s “Khaki Lad.” As an encore he 
used Arthur Penn’s “Smilin’ Through,” 
which also appeared as a program num- 
ber on his program of May 6 with the 
Woman’s Music Club of Lima, Ohio, and 
also on the program of the concert at 
Mrs. Vincent Astor’s home on April 28. 
On this occasion he also sang “Molly,” 
and songs by Forsythe and Samuels. 


Ethel Harrington, soprano recently 
appeared in joint recital at the Lyric 
Theater in Allentown, Pa., with Elsie 
Baker, the contralto. 
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Paul Dufault Finds Swift Growthin Musical 
Ww Culture Throughout Canada 


we 


Noted Canadian Tenor Embarks on Coast-to-Coast Tour of His 
Native Country—Attributes Great Advance of Recent Years to 
the Talking Machine—A Tiller of Virgin Musical Soil—It Pays 


to Desert New York 


NCE more Paul Dufault is de pas- 

sage @ New York and for two entire 
weeks established at the Hotel Welling- 
ton. It is unfortunate that his visits are 
always so casual and transitory for the 
admired Canadian tenor has those ar- 
tistic qualifications which are always too 
rare—even in this music-ridden com- 
munity. But he feels his mission to be 
elsewhere. To his belief far too many 
musicians intrench themselves immovably 
in New York, there to vegetate in ob- 
scurity or idleness in preference to earn- 
ing fame and possibly even fortune in 
less pretentious localities. This New 
York obsession Mr. Dufault regards as 
stupid almost to the point of tragedy. 
For there are uncounted acres of terri- 
tory awaiting musical tillage—virgin soil, 
of incomparable fertility. In cultivating 


these waste places Mr. Dufault has done 
as much as any one being can well attend 
to and it would seem that others might 
have the wit to do their share. At all 
events they shirk this labor at their own 
loss. 

The Canadian singer will probably give 
a New York recital next fall. But he re- 
gards this as incidental. Australia is 
calling him again—he must be a kind of 
patron saint to the Australians by this 
time—and Canada will claim much of his 
attention. When the musical history of 
the Canadians comes to be written Du- 
fault will probably cut a large figure in 
it. To some parts of that country he is a 
veritable musical Daniel Boone. He has 
begun to place communities on the mu- 
sical map—towns and villages that have 
taken their first steps in musical enjoy- 
ment under his guidance. Even now he 
is engaged in an enterprise of this kind. 
This is nothing less than a coast-to-coast 
tour of Canada—from Nova Scotia to 
Vancouver. It has already begun and 
will end some time next fall or winter. It 
will take Mr. Dufault and his concert 
company into much territory untravelled, 
in a musical sense. 


Canada Forging Ahead 


The tonal culture and appreciation of 
Canada has grown apace of recent years, 
according to the tenor. “In places where 
concert performances were unknown,” he 
declares, “I now find people familiar with 
much of the best music and clamoring for 
it. The talking-machine must be thanked 
for such unprecedented conditions. Every- 
body owns one to-day, even in the most 
forlorn communities. And I have dis- 
covered in those parts a familiarity with 
standard works that seems scarcely cred- 
ible. The fact is that such people hav- 








ing no other means of diversion, naturally 
turn to music for recreation—to such 
music, especially, as they have at home. 
Often their stock of records includes 
things they do not care for at first hear- 
ing. But situated as they are they do 
not refrain from trying them over and 
over and in the end succeed in liking 
them. 

“To such folks it is a great joy to 
sing. I shall continue concertizing till 
July—the music year lasts at least a 
month longer in Canada than here. Then 


Paul Dufault, 


Tenor 


I intend to rest, and to work at my 
répertoire for next year. After my vaca- 
tion I shall come for a brief visit to New 
York and then resume my Canadian 
work. 

“Not only do I find appreciation in 
Canada developing to a remarkable 
degree but also an aptitude for handling 
musical affairs. I have a young man- 
ager, for instance, Bernard Laberge, who 
possesses all the traits of a first-rate im- 
presario—the acumen, the business in- 
stinct, the address and the _ bull-dog 
tenacity. 

“T have met famous musicians here— 
musicians reluctant to desert this town 
for even a short period—-who confessed 
to me that they were living from hand to 
mouth. I do not have to live from hand 
to mouth—and I do not make New York 
the center of my activities.” H. F. P. 


Scores Church Music of Our 


Composers 


Unquestionably the slogan “my coun- 
try right or wrong” does not apply to 
American church mygic, in the mind at 
least of Roland W. Dunham. 

Writing in The Diapason for May, he 
reviews the output of anthems, organ 
works and organ programs. Of the an- 
them he observes that most of our com- 
posers, “good, bad and _ worse,” have 
written having in mind the quartet choir, 
“the institution which has done more to 
wreck the choral part of our church 
music than any other one thing.” Ac- 
cording to Mr. Dunham, George W. Chad- 
wick, Henry Hadley, Arthur Foote have 
all written their anthems “in the pe- 
culiar idiom suitable for four solo 
voices.” 

“It is not the purpose of this article,” 
Mr. Dunham observes, “to discuss the 
quartet choir. It may have its place 
in the sun. Our contention is that it has 
had a sad effect on our choir music be- 


cause of the narrow limits to which the 
composer is confined in writing for it. 

“Dudley Buck’s style has been the 
model of hundreds of our popular com- 
posers of church music. It is of the 
cheap, obvious type, which has kept it 
so much in favor among certain classes 
of people who have, unfortunately, had 
charge of the music in many of our 
churches. There is absolutely no real 
originality in any of it and its effect has 
been extremely pernicious. 

“So we have had our Harry Rowe 
Shelley, our P. A. Schnecker, and our F. 
Flaxington Harker, with the innumer- 
able lesser lights of their calibre. And 
because people like pretty music, they 
have been dosed up on this tawdry stuff 
for, lo, these many years. It is no won- 
der that so many men insist on spend- 
ing Sunday morning with the big news- 
paper. 

Cites Horatio Parker 


“One outstanding figure, however, has 
saved our reputation in the church music 
wor.d. That man is Horatio Parker, 
practically our enly choral composer 
who has made a name for himself and 


Widely Known Canadian. 


has kept America on the musical map 
by virtue of his choral church music. It 
is needless to eulogize this man. His 
pre-eminence is unquestioned. 

“In the last few years has appeared 
another church composer who bids fair 
to make us proud of America musically. 
This man is Philip James. A musician 
of great talent and originality combined 
with excellent training and progressive 
tendencies, he has already produced 
some of the most remarkable anthems 
which have appeared in this country for 
many years. After hearing a perform- 
ance of his ‘Hail, Dear Conqueror’ or ‘I 
Have Considered,’ how tame would be 
that dear old ditty of Shelley’s—‘The 
King of Love!’ ” 

As to organ music, Mr. Dunham thinks 
we are really worse off. “Mr. Parker’s 
organ works,” he says, “are not his best 
compositions. Foote has a suite of un- 
even quality. Rogers has tried some 
pretentious things. So it goes with 
many of our more talented men. But 
none has succeeded in producing a work 
for organ that any trained musician 
would be willing to compare with such a 
composition as the Reubke ‘Psalm,’ for 
instance. We seem to excel in fellows 
who can write sensuous tunes for oboe 
solo with blithe piano accompaniments. 
And then, too, there are the ‘Even- 
songs.’ Perhaps eighty per cent of 
these things may be good compared with 
the other twenty per cent, but it all de- 
pends upon what one means by ‘good.’ 
Here we come smack up against the orig- 
inal question again. By ‘good’ may we 
not presume to mean that it is of fine 
quality of workmanship (that the com- 
poser has the technic of his profession 
thoroughly mastered); that it is of high 
originality (as we would judge a new 
work by Elgar, for instance); that it 
contains that indescribable touch of 
genius which we expect of a work of first 
quality. Those are the requirements of 
our first great American organ work 
which is yet to appear. 

“Of course, if one is content to call 
anything good which is ‘fit for the 
crowd,’ we have perhaps produced some 
good music. If our standards are high, 
we cannot feel much enthusiasm at pres- 
ent over American organ music. And 
then, we are dismissed with the single 
word ‘highbrow’ by our brothers who en- 
joy evensongs, and who believe in giving 
the public just what they want. 

“It is time for the American organist 
to wake up. He must begin to take 
stock. Our standards are not high 
enough. Just because Mr. Baldwin is 
willing to play a composition which is 
not organ music at all and which we 
should be ashamed to trifle with—just 
because of this precedent, should we al- 
low ourselves to lower our standards, to 
debase our own taste as well as our 
listeners? If American music is to pros- 
per we must change our tactics. 


Average Recital “A Farce” 


“The average organ recital,” says Mr. 
Dunham, “is a farce. A fine sonata or 
an immortal fugue is placed at a stra- 
tegic position on the program and sur- 
rounded by rubbish of the most disrep- 
utable sort. What pianist of reputation, 
either real or otherwise, would play in 
public the sort of music to be heard at 
most of our organ recitals? If he did, 
his standing .would drop at once and he 
would become the laughing stock of his 
colleagues. Why, then, should an or- 
ganist cater to the crowd in order to get 
them out to a performance which he is 
giving for nothing and is probably worth 
less? Such works as Martin’s ‘Even- 
song,’ Nevin’s ‘A Day in Venice,’ Elgar’s 
‘Salut d’Amour’ and Sousa’s ‘Stars and 
Stripes Forever’ are to be found on the 
programs of four of the best-known or- 
ganists in America. Three of them are 
arrangements of pieces which are worth- 
less in their original form, the other just 
as bad, though inscribed ‘for organ,’ they 
are typical of the sort of music we are 
getting in serious recitals by some of the 
men who are expected to ‘set the pace.’ 
The question of standards is a serious one 
which we must work out in connection 
with our American music in all its 
phases. 

“Shall we play and sing American 
music ” the writer asks in conclusion, 
“just because it is American? That must 
be decided by each individual organist, 
but we certainly must, each one of us, 
do our part to make the standard of our 
church music such that eventually there 
will come out of the gloom of mediocrity 
a vital force in the musical art of the 
world which will be both good and Amer- 
ican.” 





TACOMA, WASH.—At the Kelso Metho- 
dist Church a large audience enjoyed the 
sacred concert given on May 5, under the 
direction of Mrs. O. F. Krieger. The 
program offerings were in part from the 
cantata “Mary of Bethany.” 


SAN JOSE’S SEASON (10, 


Local Artists Heard in Concerts } 
sical Club and Conservaton 


SAN JOSE, CAL., May 5.—Th: &,, 
Musical Club’s season closed yey, 
afternoon with a joint recita] by 
Jelica, soprano, and Jack Edvway 
man, baritone, assisted by Cong 
Mering, pianist-accompanist. | 3ot) 
ers possess splendid voices nj 
much pleasure in their solo nui ihe 
also in their duos. Mme. Jelicg 
numbers by Arne, Rimsky- op, 
Reynaldo Hahn, Dell Acqua. ), 
Sinding, Bainbridge Crist an! ( 
Gilbert Spross. 

Mr. Hilman was at his bes: jy 
Fayden’s “Inter Nos; Grace A (‘ele 
bey’s “O Golden Sun” also (ey 
special mention. Mr. Hilman jx 
a dramatic emphasis which jake 
work especially enjoyable. 
numbers were by Massenet, Wek 
Forsythe, Lieurance, Wood, Russel] 
penter and Harriet Ware. A oer 
duo numbers by Mozart, Faure an 
dach completed the vocal portion y 
program. 

Constance Mering played a Melo 
Rachmaninoff and Staccato Capri 
Vogrich, besides playing all of tie ag 
paniments in a most commendible 
ner. 

Thursday evening’s program 4 
Pacific Conservatory of Music was 
by Myrtle Shafer, organist, and 
Stratton harpist, both of the fag 
They were assisted by Marjory May 
Fisher, violinist, in a trio ry 
“Hymn to St. Cecilia,” by Gounod. 
entire program was enthusiast cal! 
ceived by a moderate sized audience 

Esther Houk Allen, contralto, rec 
appeared in recital at Gilroy in con 
tion with Elsie Cook Hughes anid I 
Martin, pianists both of whom are 
known here. M. M. 





American Institute of Applied 
Presents Two Pianists 


Two piano recitals on the same 
marked the busy concert calendar ¢ 
American Institute of Applied \ 
On the afternoon of May 17 S&: 
Prager, a juvenile pianist, gave 
interesting program’ which _ ind 
Bach’s “Sixth French Suite,” Scar 
Sonata in F, Mozart-Kullak’s “The 
let,” Schytte’s “Forest Elves,” § 
wenka’s “Barcarolle,”’  Rossini-Li 
“Shepherdess of the Alps,” Haj 
Sonata in C and a group of Ch 
The works of Bach and Haydn 
especially well played, as well as { 
of lighter caliber, displaying his 
insight. On the evening of the 
day Margaret Spotz repeated the ¢ 
lent impression she has already wo 
a gifted young pianist. She was h 
in a finished performance of Haj 
Sonata in E Flat, Mozart’s “Pas 
Variée,” Grieg’s Album Leaf, No 
“Danse Caprice,” “Illusion,” Kopy 
“Raindrop,” Czerny’s “Toccata,” 8: 
“Fantasie” in minor, Debu 
“Arabesque,” MacDowell’s “To a 
Rose” and “Impromptu,” Chopin-Li 
“Chant Polonais” and Mozart’s Con 
with Annabelle Wood at the s 
piano. Both soloists received he 
applause. 





DALLAS, TEx.—The Dallas Music Te 
ers’ Association elected officers for 
ensuing year last Saturday. 5: 
Hutcheson was unanimously elected | 
ident, a departure from the time-hon 
custom that man must preside. 
Hutcheson, as chairman of the Prog 
and Entertainment Committee du 
the past year, was largely responsibil 
the success of the association, ani 
served the reward for her splendid 
forts. David E. Grove, who was ¢! 


vice-president, is an enthusiastic wol;,., 


in the interest of music. The other 
cers elected are: Curt Beck, secret 
and Miss Winnie Hurlbert, treas 
Harold Kellogg, recently returned ! 
the war, and Curt Beck, who also w 
service, made addresses. Mr. Fried 
tiring president, made a short talk, 
Martha Rhea Little talked on “Stand 
ization.” Numbers were given by |. 4 
desty Johnston, tenor, and J. £ 
Mutch, baritone. Mrs. Cora E 

rends spoke on the benefits to be ce! 

from MUSICAL AMERICA. , 





James A. Robinson of Durham, 
has written the words of a new ; 
entitled “The United States of 
World,” which he has himself pub/is 
It is a marching song and is deci¢ 
to the Twenty-seventh division o° 
York and the Thirtieth division of 
South, which two divisions smashed 
Hindenburg line last fall. The mu 
by R. A. Browne. 
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\TRICE MAC CUE 
RETURNS FROM FIVE 
MONTHS OF “Y’ WORK 








Photo by Mishkin 


ce MacCue, New York Contralto, in 


Her Y. M. C. A. Uniform 


urning to this country late last 
_ Beatrice MacCue, the New York 
alto, has put to her credit five 
sof service, entertaining in France 
the Y. M. C. A. for the A. E. F. 
sang first for the “S.0O.S.” head- 
ers at Tours, then with the First 
- at Tonnerre, with the Second 
»at Toul in the St. Mihiel sector, 
hen at Esch in Luxembourg with 
hird Army. 
s MacCue, in telling of her expe- 
es abroad and of the interesting 
which the entertainers have done, 
borated the report that it has been 
cold this winter in France. In fact, 
says that only a fur coat kept her 
The best time Miss MacCue had 
n coming home on the Chicago with 
‘leventh Engineers, when she sang 
hem on the journey across the At- 
. She has resumed her post as con- 
b soloist at the Rutgers Presbyterian 
ch, New York, and is now resting at 
and Farms, N. J. In September she 
esume concert work. 





es Norman Granville Soloist at New 
Albany (Ind.) Club Concert 


w ALBANY, IND., May 16.—The best 
rt given in many years by the Treble 
Club, a women’s chorus of twenty- 
voices, was presented last Thurs- 
ening at Music Hall, before a large 
breatly delighted audience. 

e chorus sang with finish and beau- 
tonal balance and enunciated so 
ly that it was a pleasure to listen to 
words. The singers were under the 
of Mrs. Henry Terstegge, although 
| of the coaching had been done by 
Hedden; Hilda Dettlinger was the 
pianist, and incidental solos were 
by Irma Zinomeister and Elsie 
len. Charles Norman Granville, 
ne of the Louisville Conservatory, 
the soloist, and aroused his audience 
Heat enthusiasm by the remarkably 
atic delivery of his offerings. Mr. 
ville’s interpretations disclosed true 
try and unusual intellectual under- 
ling. Frederick Contes, also of the 
ville Conservatory, was Mr. Gran- 
accompanist. ): ae 





fsen Pupils in Interesting Concert 
in Brooklyn 

dents of Carl and Augusta Tollef- 

were presented in an excellent re- 


at the Central Auditorium in Brook- 
n May 16. Admirable piano talents 


shown by Annette Langrock andy 


Yn Makin who presented several 
bs. The former gave as her first 
ng, Schumann’s “Papillons,” later 
¢ Chopin’s C Minor Impromptu, 
den’s Wish,” Chopin-Liszt, and 
iowski Valse, Op. 33. Beethoven’s 
a, Op. 2, No. 2, and a group of 
r numbers including Scharwenka’s 
nish Serenade,” and MacDowell’s 
t Iumming Bird,” “From an Indian 
*’ and “An Elfin Round” were Miss 
n’s numbers. Clara Markowitz also 
leasing work in the Haydn Concerto 


in D Major, Mme. Tollefsen playing the 
orchestral part on a second piano. Violin 
numbers were given by Bernhard Knud- 
sen and Anthony di Trinis. The first 
gave De Beriot’s Sixth Air with varia- 
tions, the latter Vieuxtemps’ Ballade and 
Polonaise, both displaying excellent train- 
ing as well as talent. 


Artist-Pupils of Robert G. Weigester 
Sing in Danbury, Conn. 


DANBURY, CONN., May 15.—A _ joint 
recital under the auspices of Company A 
of the Connecticut State Guard was 
given by Jennie Gree-Gregory, soprano, 
and O. Clayton Buchanan, baritone, both 
art'st-pupils of Robert G. Weigester, the 
New York vocal teacher, in the State 
Armory on the evening of May 13. 
Opening with the national anthem, the 
program included works of Whelpley, 
Saar, Weckerlin Chaminade, Horsman, 
Cadman, Delibes, Hawley, Louve, Wood- 
man and Sibella, all of them charmingly 
presented by Miss Gregory. Mr. 
Buchanan won the praise he deserved 
for the artistry he disclosed in his inter- 
pretations of songs by Caldara, Flegier, 
Manney, Damrosch, Cadman, Tours, 
Dichmont and Carpenter. The program 
closed with a sympathetic delivery of 
Goetz’s “Calm as the Night,” sung as a 
duet by both soloists. Mr. Weigester 
proved himself a skilful accompanist. 





Stillman Pupil in Concerts 


Rita Marx, piano pupil of Louis Still- 
man, this season has made many ap- 
pearances. She was heard at Columbia 
College Nov. 29: on Jan. 26, accom- 
nanied Stella Seligman at Pelham Bay 
Naval Station; at Evening Globe con- 
cert on Feb. 16 at the Arnold Taynbee 
House; on March 83 at another W@obe 
concert at Liberty Community: a third 
Globe concert at the Young Men’s He- 
brew Association, Brooklyn, followed on 
March 18. On March 19 she gave a 
recital at the Pratt Institute of Art in 
Brooklyn; this was followed by per- 
formances on May 4 at a Globe concert 
at the Temple of Gate of Hone, New 
York; on May 18 at another Globe con- 
cert at the Educational Alliance: at 
concert on May 22 at Public School 42, 
Rronx: May 31 at the Y. M. C. A. in 
Brooklyn; at the June recital of Pratt 
Institute of Art. and on May 9 at 
DeWitt Clinton High School in a Glohe 
concert. 


Ardmore (Okla.) Choir Gives Four Fes- 
tival Programs 


ARDMORE, OKLA., May 10.—The Easter 
Musical Festival given by the Broadway 
Methodist choir, under the direction of 
Mrs. N. C. Wood, was highly successful. 
The programs covered four days. The 
first brought numbers by Ritter, Dvorak, 
Geibel and Delibes for organ and a com- 
munity sing; the second, an operetta 
and “The Tale of a Hat,” described as 
“a choir comedy”; the third, an organ 
prelude by Rogers and two cantatas, 
“The Man of Nazareth” by Rogers, and 
“Garden of Flowers” by Denza; and the 
final one, various organ numbers and the 
Dubois cantata, “Seven Last Words of 
Christ.” 


NEw York, N. Y.—The 2 B Club, com- 
posed of the pupils of Josephine Dowler, 
on May 7 gave a program devoted to the 
songs of Bernard Hamblen, accompanied 
by the composer and Margaret Gould. 
Fifteen works of Mr. Hamblen were 
sung,-making an excellent impression in 
the interpretations given to them by 
Susan Moran, Mable Blackburne, Flor- 
ence Benn Maria Swan, Flora Cohen, 
Marie Farquhar, Gladys Armellini and 
Hallie Farquhar. Miss Armellini, presi- 
dent of the club, gave a short talk, as did 
Miss Dowler. Mr. Hamblen gave a mono- 
logue, “‘Maud,’”’ words and accompani- 
ment written by himself. 











Walter Greene New York baritone, 
helped the Victory Loan by singing on 
Victory Way, where he used Caro Roma’s 
“Ring Out Sweet Bells of Peace” as an 
appropriate song for the purpose. In 
his recent concerts he presented a group 
of Guion’s Negro Spirituals, and ‘songs 
by Vanderpool, Huhn and Victor Her- 
bert; and at his concert as soloist with 
the Plymouth Institute Choral Club last 
month he gave two groups, one including 
two of Guion’s Spirituals and the other 
Herbert’s “Molly” and Vanderpool’s 
“Values.” a Oe 


RUTLAND, VT—The Community Or- 
chestra gave its last concert of the sea- 
son last week before a large audience at 
the Community House, the proceeds go- 
ing to the Salvation Army. B. A. Breh- 
mer conducted. Harriet Beane, pianist, 
was the soloist. 








Four Days of Recitals Mark End of * 
Successful Year at Comstock School 


we 

















Music Room 


eA 


of the Elinor Comstock Music School; Inset, Elinor Comstock, 


the School’s Head 


HEN on May 23, 26, 27 and 28 the 
resident pupils of the Elinor Com- 
stock Music School are heard in recital 
in the music room of this well-known in- 
stitution, it marks the completion of an- 
other highly successful year for this 
school. That the schcol is living up to 
its high standards is attested to by the 
graduates who are found throughout the 
country in the capacity of teachers and 
pianists, many of whose names are well 
known. 
The Elinor Comstock School has long 


been a center where musicians are fond 
of congregating. It occupies two old- 
fashioned houses in New York City 
where commodious rooms lend themselves 
to large gatherings in which the resident 
pupils mingle with artists, some of whom 
bear famous names. The year’s schedule 
includes classes at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, attendance at the symphony con- 
certs and opera as well as at all concerts 
of outstanding merit. 

On October next the school opens its 
doors for the season of 1919-1920, which 
promises to be the most successful in its 
career. 





FLATBUSH MOR‘ING CHORAL 
GIVES ITS FIRST CONCERT 





The Morning Choral of Flatbush, 
Herbert Stavely Sammond, Con- 
ductor. Concert, Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music, Evening, May 15. 
Assisting Artists, William H. 
Gleim, Tenor, and Warren 
Gehrken, Pianist. The Program: 


“Gather Ye Rosebuds,” Mark 
Andrews; “Indian Mountain Song,” 
Cadman; “My Love Dwelt in a 
Northern Land,” Elgar, the Choral. 
“Spirit Flower,” Campbell-Tipton; 
“Just You,” Burleigh; “Thou Art 
Risen, My Beloved,’ Coleridge- 
Taylor, Mr. Gleim. “Dawn’s Awak- 
ening,” Grieg; “When Daddy 
Sings,” Victor Harris; “The Water 
Nymph,” Rubinstein, the Choral. 
“Fantasie Impromptu,” Chopin; 
Etude in D Flat, “Valse Oubliée”’ 
and Polonaise in D Major, Liszt, 
Mr. Gehrken. “A _ Little Dutch 
Garden,” Loomis; “Values,” Van- 
derpool; “At the Postern Gate,” 
sjranscombe, Mr. Gleim. “Planta- 
tion Love Song,’ Deems Taylor; 
“The Bird of the Wilderness,” 
Horsman; “The Night Has a Thou- 
sand Eyes,” J. H. Rogers; “Nymphs 
and Fauns,” Bemberg, the Choral. 











The Morning Choral of Flatbush is a 
new organization which met for its first 
rehearsal in the latter part of March, 
1919, and after six weeks of training 
gave its first public concert in the Music 
Hall of the Academy, when it astgnished 
a large audience by the finished char- 
acter of its work. Mr. Hammond in the 
short time at his disposal has whipped 
his material into shape with splendid re- 
sults. Much of the success of the enter- 
prise, however, is due to the nature of 
that material, for there have _ been 
brought together many beautiful voices, 
whose owners have had experience in 
other organizations of similar character. 
At present the club is composed of but 
thirty singing members, but it is planned 
to enlarge it considerably next season, 
when there will be given two evening and 


one or two morning concerts. 

The program presented was one of 
happy choice, including numbers by com- 
posers of real merit. Two big numbers 
were Elgar’s “My Love Dwelt in a 
Northern Land” and _ Grieg’s lovely 
“Dawn’s Awakening,” both of them sung 
with splendid tonal effect and intelligent 
interpretation. Comparisons are not in 
order, but it must be said that no 
women’s chorus heard this season has 
done better work than this. Victor Har- 
ris’s “When Daddy Sings,” sung 4a 
cappella, was cleverly done, and had to 
be repeated. Another very lovely num- 
ber was Deems Taylor’s “Plantation 
Love Song.” Horsman’s “The Bird of 
the Wilderness” was full of rich melody. 
There were slight irregularities through- 
out the evening, a tendency to anticipate 
entrances, and an over-emphasis of one 
voice in the soprano part; but on the 
whole, Flatbush is to be congratulated 
on possessing so very promising an or- 
ganization. 

As soloists, the club presented William 
H. Gleim, tenor, and Warren Gehrken, 
pianist. Mr. Gleim displayed a warm, 
well-trained voice and was enthusiastic- 
ally received in his two groups of short 
songs. He gave an encore by Burleigh 
and was long applauded. Alfred Robert 
Boyce accompanied him at the piano. 

Equally well received was Mr. Gehrken, 
who played with polished technique and 
was warmly applauded for his excellent 
work. 

Lillian Funk acted as accompanist to 
the Morning Choral. 

The officers of the club are: Mrs. Har- 
land B. Tibbetts, president; Mrs. Hazel 
Bouton, vice-president; Mrs. George H. 
Tomes, secretary; Mrs. Benjamin W. 
Colvin, corresponding secretary, and Mrs. 
Zella Kulp Lewis, treasurer. 

A. 3: &: 





Arrangements have been made to have 
George F. Boyle, pianist-composer, head 
the piano department at the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music Summer School, 
which opens July 7, and continues for six 
weeks, in Baltimore. Mr. Boyle has been 
engaged to play his own piano concerto 
with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
under Ossip Gabrilowitsch. This con- 
certo was first introduced to the Amer- 
ican public by Ernest Hutcheson and was 
later played by Arthur Shattuck, who 
introduced it with much success in 
London. 
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Troy, N. Y.—The piano pupils of Har- 
riet F. Link, assisted by the violin pu- 
pils of Clarence Philip, gave a recital re- 
cently at the Troy Conservatory of 
Music. 


* * * 


BARRE, VT.—The Spaulding Glee Club 
gave a*’ concert at the High School as- 
sembly hall recently. The soloists were 
Mildred Bombard, Corrine Eastman and 
Howard Geake. 

* * ok 

TACOMA, WASH.—Of much interest to 
parents and students was an artistically 
given program arranged for her piano 
pupils by Bernice Relf recently at the 
Temple of Music. 

2K * 

CHARLES CiITy, IowA.—A boys’ band 
has been organized by T. Silbeck, who 
will be the leader. Thirty-seven boys 
have become members and weekly re- 
hearsals have been started. 

* ok * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Having returned 
from service overseas, Arthur LeVasseur 
was soloist recently in the Cathedral at 
Hartford, where Alfred D. Brisebois is 
in charge of organ and choir work. 

K K 2K 


TACOMA, WASH.—A spring concert was 
given on May 2 by the piano pupils of 
Bessie Hard. Mrs. Sydney Anderson, 
soprano, accompanied by Elizabeth 
Baker, assisted with the program. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Florence Jubb, head 
of the music department of St. Agnes’ 
school, gave an organ recital at All 
Saints’ Cathedral last week, assisted by 
Marguerite Hall of New York, con- 
tralto. 

1K * ok 

SAN ANTONIO, TEx.—La Rue Loftin, 
a talented young pianist, was recently 
presented in a piano recital by Clara D. 
Madison at the St. Anthony Hotel. She 
captivated her audience with her dash 
and brilliance. 

*x ~* * 

TacoMA, WaAsH.—An innovation in 
pupils’ recitals was introduced by Grace 
Owens, who presented a dramatized pi- 
ano recital arranged by herself, at the 
Temple of Music Auditorium recently. 
Mrs. William Drury, soprano, assisted. 

* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Through the local 
branch of the Order of the Sons of Italy 
several New York artists were brought 
here in a performance of the “Barber of 
Seville.” Alberto Amadi and Marie Fara 
in the leading réles were enthusiastically 
received. 

* * ok 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—At the recent re- 
cital of the violin and piano pupils of the 
Henri Faucher School fine results were 
noted, both in solo and ensemble work. 
The Faucher orchestral class has been 
active in many concerts given here this 
season for various war benefits. 

* * * 


TACOMA, WASH.—Loda Frazier Hays 
presented her advanced pupils in voice 
and her ensemble chorus class in an elab- 
orate recital, assisted by Vivian Gough, 
violinist, at the Temple of Music recently. 
The accompanists were Mrs. Louise W. 
Cady and Mrs. Alice E. Layhue. 


* * * 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—On May 14, in 
Frobel Hall, a pleasing recital was given 
by pupils of Geneva Jefferds. An inter- 
esting program was applauded by a good- 
sized audience, the singers showing the 
results of excellent training. Mabel Wat- 
son Armington. violinist, and Beatrice 
Warden, pianist, assisted. 

aK * * 

TACOMA, WASH.—Mrs. Winifred Lu- 
grin Fahey, dramatic soprano, of Vic- 
toria, B. C., who was soloist at the spring 
concert of the Tacoma Orpheus Club on 


April 30 devoted the two days of her - 


stay in Tacoma to singing at Y. M. C. A. 
Auditorium and at the soldiers’ con- 
valescent barracks at Camp Lewis. 

* * * 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Pupils from the 
Boston and Providence studios of Harriot 
Barrows avpeared in a successful song 
recital in Churchill House recently before 
a large gathering. Arias and songs in 
pleasing variety were presented by the 
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students, all of whom are members of ad- 
vanced classes. Gene Ware was accom- 
panist. 

* ok * 

New CASTLE, PA.—Voice pupils of 
Margaret Sankey were heard in recital 
May 15. Those taking part were Alice 
Jinks, Glenola House, Elizabeth Butz, 
Mary Carlson, Florence Weinberg, Mar- 
garet Douglass, Ruth Britton, Lenore 
Patterson, Maude Snider, Mrs. Samuel 
H. McGoun, Gertrude Dyson, Joseph 
Pantaleone. 

o * ok 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Margery Maxwell, of 
the Chicago Opera Association, recently 
delighted a large audience when she ap- 
peared at Advent Hall with Isador 
Berger, violinist, and Harold Yates, 
pianist. The artists appeared at one of 
a series of entertainments being given 
by the Parish House Guild of the Church 
of the Advent. 

* * eS 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—The members of 
the Poetry Club who attended the annual 
musicale recently given at the Woman’s 
Club House, heard the first performance 
of Emil K. Janser’s symphonic sketch for 
full orchestra, “An Autumn Day in the 
Mountains,” presented in an arrangement 
for piano solo. Others who were heard 
were Arnold Janser, ’cellist, and Mrs. 
W. S. Adams, pianist. 


%* * * 


RockForD, ILut.—The Handel Choral 
Club, directed by Myron E. Barnes, as- 
sisted by soloists, gave a concert on May 
2 at Westminster Presbyterian. Church. 
The soloists were Bertha Shearer, so- 
prano; Francis Edstrom, tenor; George 
Gilbert, tenor; Melda Johnson, soprano; 


Mildred Swenson, soprano; Will Irwin, 


tenor; Merissa Hermance, violinist. 
* BS * 

OMAHA, NEB. — Shadduck-Zabriskie 
gave the last of a series of organ re- 
citals at the First Presbyterian Church 
recently. Louise Jansen Wylie sang 
“Hear Ye, Israel” and the church quar- 
tet, composed of Mrs. Wylie, Mrs. Verne 
Miller, George Johnston and A. Hobbs, 
gave a good account of itself. These re- 
citals have been voluntary on the part 
of Mrs. Zabriskie, the proceeds going to 
the Red Cross. 

* co 

NEWARK, N. J.—Pupils of Ada Crane- 
Tegen, soprano, gave a concert on May 7, 
assisted by W. T. Wetmore, reader, and 
F. H. Tegen, accompanist. Participating 
in the program were Florence Avery, 
May Corkill, Bertha Davies, Marion 
Abbey, Bessie Bush, Flora Walters Al- 
bert Cockshaw, Harriet Gregory, Fern 
Meyers, Blanche Brodie, Julia Walsh, 
Helen Finney, Eleanore Verpillier and 
Doris Wightman. 

* # 

Houston, TEx.—The Women’s Choral 
Club, at its annual election of officers, 
chose as president Mrs. F. M. Johnson; 
honorary vice-president, Mrs. M. C. Cul- 
pepper; first active vice-president, Mrs. 
EK. L. Flowers; second vice-president, 
Mrs. J. L. Storey; treasurer, Norma 
Autry; corresponding secretary, Mrs. E. 
L. Pearson; recording secretary, Mrs. H. 
R. Gates; librarian, Mrs. J. T. McClaney, 
and assistant librarian, Mrs. J. T. Qual- 
trough. 


* ok * 


NEWARK, N. J.—The fourth annual 
concert under the auspices of St. 
Stephen’s Protestant Episcopal Church 
was given May 7. The soloists were 
Hazel Moore, soprano; Mollie Chapin 
Ely, contralto; John A. Campbell, tenor, 
and Nicholas J. Tynan, baritone. The 
orchestra of South Side High School, 
under the baton of Philip Gordon, played 
a selection from “Carmen,” Elgar’s 
“Salut D’Amour” and Mozart’s “March 
alla Turka.” 

K aK * 

LANCASTER, PA.—Many well known 
Lancaster singers took part in the musi- 
cale at Faith Reformed Church, May 13. 
Those participating were: Florence Wol- 
pert, Clara Baker, Anna Baker, Maude 
Miller, Bertha Cooke, Helen Denues, 
Mabel M. Kendig, Mabel Hirsch, Mrs. 
Henry C. Carpenter, Mrs. Helen Fager 
Kuhns, Naomi Angstadt, Kathryn Forten- 
baugh, E. A. Savage, Ira Bowman, Will- 
iam Diller and Horace Reichardt. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A lecture recital was 
given by Winnifred Forbes, violinist, be- 
fore the Girls’ Polytechnic school re- 
cently. A group of solo numbers were 
given by Mrs. R. E. Giger, who was Miss 
I‘orbes’ accompanist. Otto T. Wede- 
meyer has been appointed baritone so- 
loist and choir director of the First Pres- 
byterian Church and Edgar E. Coursen 
has been re-engaged as organist. War- 
ren Erwin has been appointed tenor so- 
loist of the First Congregational Church. 

* ok * 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Edward Weiss, 
pianist, was heard in recital at the Me- 
morial Hall May 9. He was assisted by 
Mr. Mauborgne, tenor, who took the 
place of Adele Krueger, soprano, indis- 
posed at the last moment. Mr. Weiss’s 
numbers included the Liszt Variations on 
a Theme by Bach, the Fantasia, Op. 15, 
by Schubert, and Liszt’s “Sposalizio” and 
Twelfth Rhapsody. Mr. Mauborgne sang 
the Prologue from “Pagliacci” and other 
numbers. Edith Milligan King accom- 
panied him. 

* * *K 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Crescent Glee 
Club gave its second annual concert in 
the City House recently. Edward Zeiner 
conducted. The program was _ disar- 
ranged somewhat by the indisposition of 
I'rank Weisman, tenor of the Corinthian 
Quartet, but Edith Milligan King, 
pianist, appeared in place of the quartet. 
S. Clark Morrell, tenor soloist of Ply- 
mouth Church and a member of the Glee 
Club, sang. Walter Koempel, baritone, 
also scored. Randolph Hanson was at 
the piano for the chorus. 

oe = 


WHEELING, WEST VA.—Mrs. Riccardo 
Ricci, composer and teacher, presented 
her pupil, Martha Irwin,-in a piano re- 
cital at the Y. M. C. A. on May 14. 
The program contained numbers. by 
Nemerowsky, Schult, Jensen, Sjogren, 
Chopin, Sinding, Brahms, Debussy and 
Rachmaninoff. Miss Irwin was assisted 
by Bessie Dowler, Mrs. T. G. Koontz and 
Mr. W. Howard Nesbitt, who contributed 
songs by American composers, including 
Cadman, Burleigh and their teacher, 
Clara Ross Ricci. . 

ok ok * 

New CASTLE, Pa.—Albertina Buser 
contributed several zither numbers at a 
piano recital given by pupils of Mrs. E. O. 
Fankhouser. Winifred Johnson: played 
with Miss Buser. Others taking part 
were Virginia Duff, Harriet Beadel, 
Elizabeth Gilfillan, Elizabeth Ray, Rob- 
ert Perry, Winifred Johnson, Jessie T. 
Ray, Margaret McFate, Mary Long, 
Dorothy Brain, Katherine McMillin, Vir- 
ginia Rhodes, Phyllis Beal, Vivian Bane, 
Helen Mitchell, Frances Lockhart and 
Elizabeth Williams. 


cod * * 


TOLEDO, OHI0.—Herbert F. Sprague, 
organist, of this city, has just ended his 
season’s work, which included six organ 
recitals, eight municipal services with his 
choir, performances of the Handel “Mes- 
siah,” Verdi “Requiem” and Rossini “Sta- 
bat Mater” with Toledo Oratorio Society 
and Trinity Choir. The boy choir of 
which he has charge sang the first half 
of Handel’s “Messiah” during Epiphany, 
and gave Maunder’s “Olivet to Calvary,” 
the “Stabat Mater” and “Seven Last 
Words of Christ” during Easter. 

ak * * 


PHILADELPHIA.—William Hatton Green 
presented his pupils in a piano recital on 
May 21 at the Art Alliance. An excel- 
lent program was forcefully interpreted 
by John Stokes Adams, Jr., Mary Felder 
McFarland, Christine Ziebarth, Maisie 
Chance Deborah Nice Seal, Samuel Os- 
borne Barber, Charlsie Eddins, Carol 
Hastings Thomas, Florence Isabel Mar- 
tin, Edna S. Hoffman, Lavinia Gertrude 
King, Mignon Bicking, Margaret M. 
Weber, Kathryne S. Tyson, Sar Burke 
Wilkinson and Elizabeth Wilson Pharo. 


ca 1 * 


LANCASTER, PA.—An organ recital by 
Helen Zook and Horace Reichardt was 
given at the meeting of the Lancaster 
Organists’ Association in St. Paul’s Re- 
formed Church on May 4. A solo was 
sung by E. A. Savage. A feature of the 
meeting was the paper on “The Music of 
the Synagogue,” by Florence Marx, as- 
sistant organist at Temple Shaarai Sho- 
mayim. A concert was given on May 6 
by the Y. W. C. A. Chorus, under the 
leadership of Florence Lebzelter. The 
chorus was assisted by Mrs. Wilbur F. 
Meiskey, soloist; Ernest Baker, violinist, 
and Fritz Kroeck. ’cellist. 

o* aK * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Mrs. George D. El- 
well was elected president of the Mon- 
day Musical Club at the annual meeting. 
Other officers elected are: First vice- 
president, Florence Page; second vice- 
president, Mrs. Archibald Buchanan, 
Jr.; recording secretary, Elizabeth J. 
Hoffman; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 


J. W. Patterson; treasurer, A:no,; 
librarian, Mrs. Thomas \\jj},, 
rectors, Helen M. Sperry, |); 
Stevens and Mrs. William Bp | 
The Liberty Loan committe: ,; 
that the club had sold $29,550 
* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Lucien 
gave a program of Belgian m \;; 
Olds memorial organ at R« 
chapel May 13. The Carrie J 
Musical Club held a meeting  \ 
A program was presented un |e. 
rection of Mrs. Carrie R. 
Those who participated we) 
Hale, Eleanor Boyles, Mar 


Helen Smith, Virginia Bury ick 
Horn, Lewis and Frances Jor |x) 


Swengel, Margaret and Eliza); 
nolds, Ted Becker, Lucille Dixon, \ 
Tobey, Marguerite Swett, John 4 
ley, Florence Weinstein, M irix 
linger, Sydney and Sylvia We 
Louise Odell. 


* * * 


MADISON, Wis.—The Wenne?\ey 
Chorus of Augustana College cay: 
cessful concert at the Christ Pi es}y 
Church May 8, under the able (jy 
of L. W. Kling. Hulda Petersoy 
ented young violinist, played 
sisted at the piano by Mildred \ 
On April 28 Mozart Club gave ji 
concert of the season at the Centr 
School and, as usual, created a fay 
impression. Elizabeth Wright ¢ 
piano recital recently at the W 
School of Music. The University 
Glee Club gave its annual cone 
Lathrop Hall recently. Eleanor 
mer, pianist, and Max Peterson, yj 
shared honors with the chorus. 

ok * * 


HALSTEAD, KAN.—The Halstead | 
Community Chorus, under the diy 
of Emma Barndollar, of Wichit, 
peared in concert last Thursday 
first part of the program consis 
three chorus numbers, and a en 
songs sung by Miss Barndollar, 
second part was Henry Smart’s ca 
“King Rene’s Daughter,” with the { 
ing soloists: Jolanthe, Mrs. Mae 
shaw; Marta, Marjory McKee; J} 
Katherine Rolarts. Mrs. Roy \ 
was at the piano, with Mrs. L. P.| 
biel assisting in the overture. The 
stead Ladies’ Community Chorus 
creditable example of the musical : 
of a Kansas town of scarcely 1500p 

* ok * 

_LANCASTER, PA.—A harp and viol 
cital was given in ETizabethtown or 
7 by Elizabeth Schlegelmilch, he 
and Clarence De Vaux Royer, vit! 
Lieut. John Geizel and Serg. § 
Humphries, recently returned from 
seas, were guests of honor at the li 
given May 8 by the Lancaster Oy 
Society. The following officers 
elected: President, M. J. Snook; 
president, C. G. Mohler; secretary. 
nie Thompson; treasurer, W. F. Zie 
musical director, Margaret Hun 
ville; stage director, David R. Guni 
pianist, Juliette Hiemenz; membet 
the executive committee, Theres: 
Evoy, Mrs. J. F. Schnupp and (! 
Leyden. 


* * OK 


NEW CASTLE, Pa —Advanced | 
of Edward F. Kurtz, violinist, 
heard in recital May 13. Bernice 
Cracken gave a recital in the home! 
piano teacher, Emma Dean, and wi 
sisted by Charlotte Andrews, H 
Truxsell and Helen Allen. Pup! 
Reba Hilborn, Eleanor Anderso! 
Paul Browne Patterson gave a joi! 
cital at the Patterson School of } 
last week. On the program app 
Mary Winter, Virginia Duff, Esthe' 
vine, Eleanor Euwer, Carolyn Me 
Jennie Kay, Hazen Steinbrink, 2! 
Stitzinger, Jean Euwer, Mary 
Euwer, Paul Sidley, Jeannette Pel 
Sallie Lou Offutt, Eleanor Harper. 
garet Womer, Elizabeth Steinbrink. 
old MeNeely, Francis Dufford, Jost! 
Levine, Alice Warner. 


* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—At a recen! 
cert given by the students and f2! 
of the Washington College of Musi! 
students taking part were Sylvia ! 
Emily Light, Genevieve Wagner. | 
Fuglester, Edna Burrows, Mari 
Carter, Ruth Rodier, Ethel Bliss. \! 
Klatskin, George Finckel, Minnie B! 
ter, Emily Jung, Kathleen Ross, : 
Delano, Virginia Cureton, Ma" 
Cristadoro, Violet Sullivan, Til ie 
vitz, Estille Gilchrist, Paul Hanes. 
man Weihe, Bertha Luber, Clara 
Louise Lord, Helen Mussen and 
Pergler. Several numbers were 
given by the Washington Co!!es* 
Music Orchestra, under the direct! 
C. E. Christiani. Assisting mem) 
the faculty were George H. Miller. 
tone, and Weldon Carter, pianist 
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K OF OPERA IN MONTREAL 


Gauvin Presents Festival Season 
With Fine Roster 


rrEAL, May 18.—J. A. Gauvin pre- 
, festival week of opera at the 
xo Francais this week, and thanks 
management and discretion 
ie of artists and répertoire, the 
json proved immensely success- 
aed he S. R. O. sign being displayed on 
Be ‘than one occasion. The opening 
V3 was “Faust,” Ralph Errolle sing- 
tle roéle; Jessie Christian of 
ie Marguerite; Leon Rothier 
incomparable Mephisto, and 
Labranche as Martha. The large 
; sang ereditably. The perform- 
went With dash and vim, largely 
. Mr. Rothier’s efforts, whose sing- 
aryned him an ovation after the sere- 
in the third act. “Mignon” was 
Tuesday evening, and Miss Chris- 
as Philine was eminently successful, 
‘yi.; also Cedia Brault in the title 
Mr. Errolle again appeared, sing- 
Wilhelm Meister’s part. Delibes’s 
CMM me” was Wednesday’s offering, an: 
h Fischer in the name part made 
a biking success, singing the difficult 
we cin superb manner. Ulysse Paguin 
e Father, and Victor Desaultels as 
; ld also shared honors, and the 
tary is worked exceptionally well. It 
“fm the most finished production of the 
NM . This cpera was repeated Satur- 
afternoon with Rothier as_ the 
“ONCE oy. Thursday night the theater was 
10t Mined and many turned away from the 
o ormance of “Carmen.” Forrest La- 
t who was to have sung Jose, was 
Hie to appear through sickness, and 
ad L Errolle took his place on short no- 
din His work on this occasion was a 
‘hitafii/elation, and his acting of the last act 
lay a superb. display of talent. Miss 
si@f/mstian essayed Mireille on Friday 
gr t, but the performance was not up 
lar the mark. Forrest Lamont sang 
S calif@ust” Saturday night, and at the mati- 
he {fi “Lakme” was repeated. The orches- 
Mae {was directed by Albert Roberval with 
Cef/@™/) and tact. Mr. Gauvin is to be 
- Malinked for having thus given Montreal 
P. Mgers a chance to shine with acknowl- 
lhefM™ed stars, and it is to their credit that 
rus iv matched the visiting artists. 
R. G. M. 
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Liederkranz Orchestra Concludes 
Viol Successful Season 


imme Liederkranz Orchestra, Hugo 
nbruch conductor, held its last re- 
. tgggrsal of the season Thursday, May 15. 
amis is considered one of the finest ama- 
‘ orchestras extant, and its library 
Ones large as many professional organ- 
“Biicns being maintained at great ex- 
se. Before a new player is accepted, 
must pass an examination before the 
ibers of the committee, and as a cer- 
standard must be maintained, he is 
pted only if more than ordinary abil- 
is demonstrated. Mr. Steinbruch is a 
fect drillmaster as well as able conduc- 
ce and as the result of the excellent en- 
ble training and strict entrance re- 
‘ements members of the orchestra are 
pared for future positions in our best 

| WMphony orchestras. Rehearsals will 





t, liscontinued during the Summer, and 
ce@mumed early in October under Mr. 
¢ Minbruch’s direction. O27. 
Wa 
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London Symphony Orchestra Gives 
Its First Annual Concert 


‘EW LONDON, CONN., May 12.—The 
t annual concert of the New London 
nphony Orchestra, given recently, had 
ton C. Snyder, baritone, and William 
Bush, organist, as the assisting 
ists. The program included orchestral 
nbers by Schubert, Romberg, Ekel and 
‘ode, and vocal numbers by Gena 
‘nscombe and Jules Granier. Several 
the younger musicians of this city, 
Ing the need of a good musical organ- 
hon, met last fall to organize the New 
ndon Symphony Orchestra, with 
orge F, MeGirr as president and man- 
r, and Charles T. Dow, Jr., as secre- 
y-treasurer. Roger N. Daboll, organ- 
of the First Baptist Church, was 
sen leader. At present the member- 
DP consists of twenty-four young men 
from eighteen to twenty-six years, of 

Weekly meetings are held at the 
M C. A. Building. 















abrah Hanbury Among Soloists at 
Elmira Musicale 


HLMIRA, N. Y., May 12.—At the pro- 
‘m of the Thursday Morning Musicales 
May 5 the list of soloists was headed 
Vahrah Hanbury, soprano, and _in- 
led Ruth E. Christian, violinist; Carl 
les, baritone; Merritt E. Welch, or- 
Mist, and Fannie Helner, accompanist. 
three groups of excellent merit the 








PORTLAND SEES PREMIERE OF MACFARLANE WORK 
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Scene from 


PORTLAND, ME., May 6.—The new oper- 
etta, “Swords and Scissors,” by Will C. 
Macfarlane, Portland’s municipal organ- 
ist, and the well-known literateur, Fred- 
erick H. Martens, scored a triumphal suc- 
ces recently at its first performance in 
the Jefferson Theater. Boxes, balconies 
and floor space were filled by an enthusi- 
astic audience which accorded the com- 
poser an ovation at the close of the last 
act. 

Helen Buchanan, who as Rose de Vidal, 
maid of honor and confidante of the E'm- 
press Josephine, took the leading role in 
the production, was delightfully attrac- 
tive. In a soprano voice of fine lyric 
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Will C. Macfarlane’s Operetta, “Swords and Scissors’”’ 


quality, skillfully used, she made the 
most of the tuneful songs in which Mr. 
Macfarlane gave her excellent opportuni- 
ties. In addition, the cast included Mar- 
cia Merrill, Sadie Holden, Mrs. Roy Har- 
ris Frances Robertson, Mrs. Howard 
Googins, Ruth Haley, Annabelle Lane, 
Blanche Allen, Helen Hamilton, Maude 
Merrill, Samuel N. Barnes as Napoleon, 
Lawrence Burke, Winthrop L. Webb, Roy 
A. Purington Harold C. Furlong, Weston 
Hatch, Roy Hines, Elmer R. Mangum, 
Carl Hooper, Gordon P. Lewis, L. F. 
Sears, R. L. Conant. 

The music is picturesque throughout. 
The military songs are full of verve and 
spirit. “Swords and Scissors” is a worthy 


successor to Mr. Macfarlane’s “Little 
Almond-Eyes,” his first eminently suc- 
cessful venture into the field of operetta. 
The libretto, by Frederick H. Martens, 
which supplies a picturesque First Em- 
pire mise-en-scene, costume scheme and 
plot, allows for numerous happy, humor- 
ous situations, and its piquant lyrics have 
given the composer excellent opportuni- 
ties for writing melodies of the most tak- 
ing description. 

After so excellent a first night, the 
success of the remaining performances is 
assured, and the entire production has 
justified the compliments paid the com- 
poser, cast and George W. Peddie, the 
general director. 





soprano displayed her excellent poise and 
artistic qualities. Her first group in- 
cluded Horsman’s “Dream,” Lullaby by 
Sporace, “Come Lassies and Lads,” from 
the Old English, and Woodman’s “Love’s 
in My Heart.” <A _ second group was 
given up to French composers, Pesse’s 
“Tia Mort des Oiseau,” Poldowski’s “Col- 
ombine,” and Staub’s “L’Heure Deli- 
cieuse” furnishing the numbers. Her 
final group included Brockway’s “Would 
Thy Faith Were Mine,” Eden’s “What’s 
in the Air To-day?” MacFadyen’s “Inter 
Nos,” Fiske’s “The Bird”. and Ward- 
Stevhen’s “Summertime.” The 
soloists all proved their worth; Mr. 
Welch giving Yon’s Sonata Chromatic 
and Boellmann’s Suite Gothique; Miss 
Christian giving Wieniawski’s Levende 
and Sarasate’s “Gypsy Airs” and Mr. 
Miles making a splendid impression in 
“Q tu Palermo” from Verdi’s ‘Sicilian 
Vesvers.” and a group including Rogers’ 
“Tnvocation.” Handel’s “Where’er You 
Walk” and Bergh’s “The Return.” 


Sioux City Municipal Symphony Ends 
Second Successful Year 


Sioux City, IA., May 12.—The Sioux 
City Municipal Symphony closed its sec- 
ond season with the concert yesterday 
afternoon at the Auditorium Theater. It 
is understood that the financial results 
of the season have been successful. It is 
certain that the programs of the orches- 
tra have been satisfactory. These two 
results could not have been made vnossible 
if the players had not been willing to 
make a sacrifice on their time and also 
to -play for a very nominal sum. The 
orchestra is under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce, which is lendinz 
it every support that is in its power. 
Oliver Guy McGee will continue as con- 
ductor. The soloists yesterday afternoon 
were Opal Bullard, pianist, and Albert 
Morgan, pianist. Miss Bullard played 
the first movement of Tchaikovsky’s Con- 
certa in B Flat Minor with orchestra, 
with Mr. Morgan at the second piano. 

° F. E. P. 


PAINESVILLE, OH1I0.—The second in the 
series of recitals given in the Depart- 
ment of Music of Lake Erie College, by 
seniors who are candidates for the 
Bachelor of Music degree, was a violin 
recital by Florence Owen on May 14. 
Miss Owen is a pupil of Sol Marcosson. 
Miss Owen’s opening number was the 
Bruch Concerto, and her second group 
included the Spanish Dance by Granados- 
Kreisler, Canzonetta by Ambrosio, and 
“Hejre Kati” by Hubay and Mozart- 
Kreisler Rondo. Miss Owen was accom- 
panied by Dean Henry T. Wade. 
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Mario Laurenti Appears with Treble Clef 
Chorus in Hartford 


HARTFORD CONN., May 16.—The Treble 
Clef Club gave the second and final con- 
cert for this season in Foot Guard Hall, 
May 13. Edward F. Laubin conducted 
and Carl McKinley played the piano ac- 
companiments. Mario Laurenti, baritone 
of the Metropolitan, was soloist of the 
evening. The club opened the program 
with “A Legend of Granada,” a short can- 
tata by Henry Hadley. The soprano solo 
in this work was sung by Josephine 
Simpson, a‘member of the chorus. Mr. 
Laurenti sang “Eri Tu,” Verdi, and @ 
group of songs, “Drink to Me Only with 
Thine Eyes,” “My Little Sunflower” 
Vanderpool; “My Dreams,” Tosti. Mr. 
Laubin had his chorus under splendid 
control throughout the evening and the 
work of the chorus was notable for the 
fine enunciation and shading. This was 
Mr. Laurenti’s first appearance in Hart- 
ford and he made a most favorable im- 
pression. The audience was enthusiastic 
and both the club and soloist were 
obliged to sing encores. Miss Simpson 
sang her part well and Mr. McKinley’s 
accompaniments were highly satisfac- 
tory. 7. =. & 


New York Singing Teachers’ Association 
Closes Twelfth Season 

On May 13 the New York Singing 
Teachers’ Association closed its success- 
ful twelfth season with an interesting 
meeting in Carnegie Hall. Francis 
Rogers, the widely known baritone, de- 
scribed frankly and helpfully some of 
his teaching methods and advocated en- 
gagingly and convincingly “Simplifica- 
tion in Vocal Instruction.” The con- 
stitution has been revised. The articles 
on principles of ethics, breathing, breath- 
control and tone-production, discussed 
and adopted between 1913 and 1917. have 
been issued in pamphlet form, and in 
the autumn the basic precepts of lyric 
diction are to be worked out. The asso- 
ciation means to exert its influence bene- 
ficially in several directions, and has, on 
President Adele Laeis Baldwin’s pro- 
posal, just voted a gift of $25 to Dr. 
Greene’s ‘clinic for the treatment of a 
child whose speech is defective. 


Introduce Arthur Penn’s Operetta in 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


West Roxsury, Mass., May 12.—The 
first performances on any stage of 
Arthur Penn’s new operetta, “Captain 
Crossbones” or “The Pirate’s Bride,” 
were given last Thursday and Friday 
evenings by the West Roxbury Congre- 
gational Church, under the direction of 
3enjamin Guckenberger. The success 


of the operetta was evident from twenty 
encores demanded during the first eve- 
ning and another score on the second. 
Mr. Guckenberger, the musical director, 
deserved great credit for the spirit and 
vim which he put into the production. 
Mr. Guckenberger was _ particularly 
fortunate in having enough good singers 
‘in his chorus to give the many effective 
choral numbers their needed sonority. 
The music of the operetta lent itself well 
to amateur production, being tuneful and 
straightforward within the limits neces- 
sarily imposed by amateur capabilities. 
The clever lyrics and dialogue won in- 
numerable laughs. Mr. Penn, who was 
unable to be present at the premier of 
his operetta, may be assured that Mr. 
Guckenberger’s forces launched the work 
most successfully. c. 








Robert Stuart Piggott 
LONDON, May 10.—Robert Stuart Pig- 
gott, singer and actor, died suddenly on 
May 7, as he was dressing for a per- 


formance of the “Lilac Domino,” in 
which he had lately been appearing. Mr. 
Piggott, who was a native of Toronto, 
Canada, had for years been known in 
the United States and Canada as an 
oratorio and recital singer, as well as an 
actor and dramatic reader. He sang 
baritone roles in “Elijah” and many 
other standard oratorios, and had won 
favorable notice as well in grand and 
comic opera. A cultivated musician, he 
had also attracted an amount of atten- 
tion by musical criticism contributed to 
some leading American journals. 


James Pursaill 

LONDON, April 21.—Much regret is felt 
at the news of the death of James Pur- 
saill, baritone, one of the best singers uf 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company and an 
especially excellent Rigoletto. He was 
also a soldier, having been through the 
South African campaign and the Great 
War in 1914. Two years later he was 
discharged as incurable from diabetes, 
contracted from overwork and exposure. 
He was singing only two days before his 
death. |e 
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| Galli~Cistei ~ Declares 
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However, Many Native Mu- 
sicians, She Adds, ‘“‘Have Not 
Learned Their Trade’’—Fa- 
mous Diva Tells of Her Quest 


For Good Program Material— 
A Chat With the Prima Donna 


and Her Pianist 


By HARVEY B. GAUL 
Pittsburgh, Pa., May 19, 1919. 
OMER SAMUELS called up. Said 
he: “You know Mme. Galli-Curci 
said the next time we were in town we 
would like to have you come down. Well, 
we’re in town.” We said, “Yes, we 
knew.” And as there was a gallon of gas 
left in our Detroit cootie, that answers 
to the patronymic of Henrietta’ we 
cranked her up and went down to the 
hotel. And there was the amiable Ame- 
lita Galli-Curci with Homer Samuels, 


most gifted and most genial of accompa- 
nists. They were looking over new songs, 


just like readers in a publishing house, 
sketchily and nonchaiantly. 

“Do you know,” said Mme. Galli-Curci, 
“the trouble with many American song 
writers is that they have not learned 
their trade.” rar 

We acquiesced, having written songs— 
and heard them sung. 

Homer Samuels added: “The fault is 
not entirely the composers’. The publish- 
ers have committed many crimes, though 
unquestionably many of our young men 
want to see their compositions in print 
and so they rush their work, sometimes 
apparently without as much as a second 
thought.” 

“We receive thousands of songs,” said 
the diva. “You would be surprised at the 
number that have wrong accents, accents 
on the preposition, the article, the con- 
junction, anywhere the writer thinks—or 
doesn’t think—the tune goes. There is 
one well-known song by an, American of, 
national reputation where the accent 
falls on -the article ‘the* mot once but 
many times. Is that right? . 

“Everyone wants to write me a song,” 
she continued; “everyone -who can write 
a waltz rhythm or in 6/8 time, with scales 
and arpeggios. They think that is a col- 
oratura song. I think it takes a peculiar 
gift to be able to write fioratura, it isa 
sense not entirely developed by scale 
writing. People think I like nothing but 
coloratura songs when they write. I 
don’t. I would like to be able to sing the 
Irish folk-songs that John McCormack 
sings. He is inimitable and so are his 
songs. You know I do sing folk-songs; 
almost every recital has one or more of 
the French chansons in it. Sometimes it 
is a Weckerlein bergerette, sometimes it 
is by Julien Tiersot. You know I use 
‘Home, Sweet Home’ and ‘Loch Lomond.’ 
I am very fond of the Scotch songs, they 
are so triste.” 

We asked: “Why don’t you sing the 
Italian folk-songs, there are many of 
them that are beautiful?” 


bd 


The Best Song Composer? 


“They are,” she said quizzically, 
“what you call so-soph-sophisticated. 
They are not my style. I like the Negro 
spirituals they are such sincere expres- 
sions; and I like the Norwegian folk- 
songs. They both make use of the mor- 
dant.” Then we fell to analyzing, boost- 
ing and panning the American writer, 
because two of us were Americans and 
the other had taken out her citizenship 
papers. We advanced that idea that “Sid- 
ney Homer was the greatest song writer 
in this country.” 

“Maybe,” said the gracious Galli-Curci. 

“Maybe,” said the humane Homer 
Samuels. 














Her Faith 
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in the American Song Composer 
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A Study of Mme. Galli-Curci by Saul Raskin 


“Maybe,” said we as we lapsed into 
desuetude, after having rolled a dream- 
stick from our favorite bag o’ makin’s. 

“Do you know,” asked Galli-Curci, 
“Carl M. Beecher of Chicago? He has 
written some of the best songs I’ve seen. 
Then there’s Murdock of St: Paul, Minne- 
sota; he has composed. many fine songs. 
John Alden Carpenter I consider the best 
American song writer. - Frank La Forge 
has done some: of the cantilena that 
anyone might be proud of, American or 
European.” 

“That is all very well” we observed, 
“but Sidney Homer has used the finest 
types of texts, and he has set them and 


_gotten under the skin of them; further- 


more, he doesn’t depend on the omnipres- 
ent love motif for his muse.” 

“Maybe so,” said the gentle Galli- 
Curci. 

“Maybe so,” said the hermetic Homer 
Samuels. 

In sheer desperation we rolled another. 

“Next year,” interrupted the diverting 
diva, “I am going to use many American 
songs. I have many, many concerts 
booked. I wish I could find some brilliant 
songs that had merit and were not vul- 
gar. So many writers in striving for 
brillianey only achieve the commonplace, 
and you know to use commonplace songs 
on the concert stage is to commit suicide. 
I have great hopes for America and 
American writers. Already much has 
been accomplished, and there is more to 
come, more than you or I or anyone can 
foresee. This summer, when I get up to 
my bungalow in the Catskills, I am going 
to look over many new songs. I want to 


sing the songs of my fellow countrymen 
—I shall be a full-fledged American by 
then—and to give them first place on the 
program. Will I write my own cadenzas? 
Tut, tut. It’s a secret.” 

And then suddenly remembering that 
we left our motor going we said: 

“Debbo andare.” | 

“Arrivederci,” said Galli-Curci. 

“So-lcng,” said Homer Samuels. 

“Henry Ford,” said we. 





Emmy Destinnova to Head Houston’s 
List of Artists Next Season 


Houston, TEXAS, May 19.—Gertie 
Rolle, business manager of the Treble 
Clef Club, announces the following list 
of artists as engaged to be soloists for 
her club’s regular series of three con- 
certs during the coming season: Emmy 
Destinnova, Albert Spaulding and Fran- 
ces Alda and Carlo Hackett of the Metro- 
politan. Aside from the club engage- 
ments Miss Rolle has contracted to have 
in Houston during the coming season 
Josef Hofmann and Josef Rosenblatt, 
cantor. W. Hz. 


YSAYE AND ELMAN 
STIR VAST THRO) 





Eugen Ysaye, Mischa Elman, \j\, 
linists. Joint Recital, Hipyg, 
drome, Evening, May 18. \ 
companist, Josef Bonime. {), 
Program: 

Concertante for Two Violin: . \). 
zart; Concerto for Two Violi. x. j 
Minor (by request), Bach; “\,,). 
phonie Concertante,” Op? 31 j,, 
Two Violins, Alard; Suite for T 
Violins, Op. 71. (by request), . 
kowski. 








What a magnet is the nan 
famous violinist! The. appear: 
Ysaye or Elman alone suffices 1) {ij 
New York auditorium. A_ joint yee 
by these knights of the bow day; 
double audience, totalling man) {} 
sands, countless enthusiasts bein: qy 
tered on the stage. What would hay 
were three violin luminaries ‘{) ; 
forces. of an evening? The walls wo 
give way before an eager human «ea, 

One can hardly imagine how a» ex 
dozen listeners could have been s:uiecy 
into the vast reaches of the Hipp drq 
last Sunday night. The artists had \j 
erally to elbow their way to their obj 
ive on the platform. 

The musical aspects of the even 
were often of a kind to warrant the dey 
onstrations they evoked. Ysaye, { 
seasoned hero of a thousand conce 
and Elman, old, at least, in popul 
favor, distinguished themselves yw; 
some masterly duet playing. Fitting 
enough, the most inspired music on t! 
program—Bach’s concerto—received ti 
most inspired interpretation. Especial 
memorable was the playing of the w 
drous Largo movement, in which |n 
did some of the most exquisite legai 
playing that we have ever heard fri 
his bow. 

The audience was intensely enthusia 
tic over everything the artists played a 
recalled them with tireless insistend 
Mr. Bonime provided satisfactory accom 
paniments. B. R. 





To Import More French Musicians ‘{ 
American Tours 


Richard G. Herndon, business direct 
of the French-American Association fo 
Musical Art, who sailed for Paris a for 
night ago, has cabled his New York ass 
ciate, Frank T. Kintzing, that he his a 
rived safely at the French capita! an 
will immediately complete arrangement 
for the importation of a number ! 
French musical artists and organizationg 
The association will continue the dire 
tion of Mlle. Brard, the Société des At 
ciens Instruments, with Laparra an 
Raymonde Delaunois, besides the ne 
artists who will be brotight here, it | 
announced. Quite interesting and i 
portant will be the establishment of tt 
Théatre Parisien in New York next se 
son, with Mr. Herndon as the busines 
director and M. Robert Casadésus t 
art director. This theater will be ¢ 
voted to the lighter forms of French et 
tertainment, with chansons Monmarts 
and other musical offerings and tl 
lighter plays. The season will open ! 
November. 





West Point Choir Sings at Columbia 


The West Point cadet choir made 
annual visit to Columbia University, \¢ 
York, on Sunday afternoon, May 18 
close order drill was followed by tii 
cadets’ march to St. Paul’s Church. 
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HILIN 


PIANOS 


Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now ma 
They contain more valuable improvements than all oie 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pian0s 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New Yo 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 








KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 











USH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 
Arlistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Plano Cc. 
Holland, Mich. | 
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WEAVER PIANOS 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
WEAVER PIANO COMPARY, YORK, PA. 








